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eA famous landmark 


Tue red-brick building pictured above is the birthplace 
of one of the best-known products ever given to the 
world by the Dominion of Canada. It is the plant of 
J. J. McLaughlin Limited, Toronto, where the formula 
for “Canada Dry” was originated thirty years ago and 
where the extract is made for export to this country. 
J. J. McLaughlin is a famous and an honored name 


throughout the Dominion. It carries the same assurance 
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of quality on the general line of beverages sold in 
Canada as it does on the “Canada Dry” now:so well 
known in the U. S. A. 

For twelve months wé have handled the Canadian 
advertising of this company and assisted in preparing 
the merchandising plans so essential to the success of 
any advertising campaign, whether the scene be laid 
in the United States, Canada or Timbuktu. 

An even more interesting picture of this business is 
the sales figures for the year just closed. They show 
1925 as the biggest year in the history of J. J. McLaughlin 
Limited, Toronto, 
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“Local Prestige— 
National Influence” 


HE Standard Farm Paper Unit gives you two 

distinct advantages that you cannot buy in any 
other farm medium or group—(1) a larger circulation, 
concentrated in America’s richest agricultural section; 
(2) the local prestige of fifteen outstanding state 
papers, edited by local agricultural authorities, to meet 
local conditions. 


The Unit gives you a further advantage in its tre- 
mendous influence among dealers and jobbers. The 
dealer whose sales are made within his county, or the 
jobber whose sales are made within his state, is not 
i aii: ee greatly interested in national 


The Prairie Farmer _ _. figures, but he is tremendously 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist , : Me 
The American Agriculturist interested in the advertising 
bse st end d ‘thin his t it 

oard’s Dairyman oO within nis Tritory. 
The Nebraska Farmer ys . Sy 
The Pacific Rural Press 


Ohio Farmer shall 1 give yo 

Michigan Farmer We be glad ” ” eg 
Pennsylvania Farmer complete distribution figures, 
Missouri Ruralist . 

Kansas Farmer broken down to counties. 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
The Breeder’s Gazette 


2,000,000 Circulation—One Order, One Plate, One Bill 
be 


G. 
STANDARD e422 UNIT 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 


Chicago New York 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave. 


San Francisco, Kohl Building 


Your Sales Problem is National— That of Your Dealer 
is Local—The Standard Farm Paper Unit Meets Both 
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What’s Ahead for che Advertising 
Agent? 


Former President of Coca-Cola Thinks Agent Belongs on Advertiser’s 
Board of Directors 


An interview by Albert E. Haase with 


S. C. Dobbs 


yt Sahara days; more _profit- 
able days; and days in which 
there will be more responsibilities 
to shoulder, lie ahead of the ad- 
vertising agent in the opinion of 


time,” he says, “I found that our 
selling and advertising departments 
were not working together. I be- 
lieved that they should not only 
function together, but that they 
should be one 





S. C. Dobbs, who 
for many years 


department. You 





spent millions to 
advertise Coca- 
Cola, and who, it 
will be recalled, 
was once president 
of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs 
of the World 

Mr. Dobbs speaks 
on this subject with 
a background of 
more than thirty 
years of advertis- 
ing and selling ex- 
perience, and from 
the viewpoint of a 
financier. 





In this article, Mr. Dobbs 
makes the suggestion that 
business enterprises find a 
place for advertising agents 
on their boards of directors. 
Assertions that the placing 
of the agent on the boards 
of business organizations is 
distinctly a trend of the 
times caused PrinTERS’ INK 
to consult available records 
for the purpose of compiling 
a partial list of agents now 
serving on directorates. 
Such a list will be found at 
the conclusicn of this article. 








know that a team 
of horses when 
hitched together 
can pull a load of 
6,000 pounds, but 
do you know that 
if you take one 
horse away the re- 
maining horse 
couldn’t pull a load 
of 3,000 pounds? 
That was the way 
I felt about having 
the advertising and 
selling departments 
of the Coca-Cola 
Company separated. 


In the Coca-Cola Company, he 
held every position from porter to 
president. No phase of that com- 
pany’s many activities ever inter- 
ested him more than advertising. 
His selling experience in that com- 
pany started in 1893, when he was 
sent on the road as a traveling 
salesman. That job was earned 
after five years of work as a por- 
ter, lugging and carrying large 
bottles of Coca-Cola around At- 
lanta, at a wage of $6 a week. In 
1896, after six years of road work, 
he was put in charge of the com- 
pany’s sales staff. “In a very short 


Table of Contents on page 242 


“After repeated protests against 
this condition, my view prevailed 
and in 1903 I was put in charge 
of the two departments as general 
sales manager. This was, I believe, 
the first time that any large busi- 
ness house had ever combined the 
two departments under one head.” 

The soundness of his views on 
this subject and his ability to han- 
dle both sales and advertising 
were borne out by the fact that 
Mr. Dobbs became vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising, 
and then president of the company. 

“When I was made president,” 
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Mr. Dobbs said, “the directors of 
the company wanted to know what 
I was going to do about filling the 
job of advertising manager. I told 
them that I was going to continue 
to fill that job and I did. And as 
president of the company I devoted 
a great deal more of my time to 
advertising than I did to the fi- 
nancing and manufacturing ends 
of the company. To my mind ad- 
vertising was the most important 
phase of the business.” 

Mr. Dobbs retired from the 
presidency of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany in 1921—“a comparatively 
poor man,’ ’ he says. Since that 
time he has been “cashing in on 
his advertising and selling experi- 
ence” as a financier. He allowed 
me to classify him as a “finan- 
cier,” after some debate; refusing 
point blank to be called either a 
capitalist or a banker. Today he 
is serving on the directorate of 
some twenty corporations, and is 
the active and moving spirit in the 
conduct of two of the largest 
banks in the South. If published 
income tax figures are a criterion, 
he is certainly succeeding in “cash- 
ing in on his advertising and sell- 
ing experience” as a financier, for 
I observed from figures published 
in 1924 that he paid the largest 
Federal income tax in Georgia. 

From this brief description of 
his career in American business, 
it will be readily admitted that Mr. 
Dobbs has been in a position to 
gather information that enables 
him to speak with authority and 
with a real perspective on the fu- 
ture of the advertising agency 
business. What the advertising 
agent thinks of himself is impor- 
tant to the agent and to the adver- 
tiser. But what a_ seasoned 
advertiser, like Mr. Dobbs, thinks 
of the advertising agent is of even 
greater importance to both adver- 
tiser and advertising agent. 

During the last ten years adver- 
tising agents have been and are 
still courting the favor of big 
industrial bankers. They want the 
banker to understand advertising. 
Mr. Dobbs for the last four years 
has been in the banking world and 
has been part of it. His views on 
the future of the advertising agen- 
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cy, therefore, should take on even 
greater significance than if they 
came simply as the views of an 
advertiser. They are the views of 
a new kind of financier on adver- 
tising. 

“When I first took hold of ad- 
vertising for the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany in 1903,” Mr. Dobbs said, 
“the advertising agent of that time 
was to a large extent nothing more 
than a broker of space. In those 
days, the agent merely placed copy 
that I wrote for the Coca-Cola 
Company. The advertising agent, 
I must admit, was then looked 
upon in many quarters as a busi- 
ness charlatan. 

“Since that time a wonderful 
change has been taking place. Ad- 
vice that Hugh Chalmers, of auto- 
mobile fame, gave in those days 
seems to have been heeded. Chal- 
mers had the habit of saying that 
you can build a machine that will 
make anything, but you can’t build 
a machine that will sell goods. And 
when he had finished with that 
point he would say that the manu- 
facturing end of a business re- 
quired only 5 per cent of its total 
brain capacity while 95 per cent 
was needed for selling. That ad- 
vice made a great impression on 
me and I believe that American 
business has been unconsciously 
realizing the soundness of it more 
and more every year. That is why 
business has been leaning more and 
more on the advertising agent. The 
agent has selling brains. And 
that’s why the advertising agent 
has been gaining in standing in the 
business world. 


FALSE IDEAS ABOUT ADVERTISING 


“He hasn’t advanced fast enough 
I must admit, but that, I believe, 
is due to an overselling of the 
powers of advertising. I, myself, 
from past experience am _ willing 
to say that I do not believe there 
is a business in the country that 
could not be helped by advertising. 
But that viewpoint comes from 
experience. You cannot, however, 
try to get that idea over quickly 
to all business men without making 
many of them feel that advertising 
is a miracle worker, thus creating 
an expectation which advertising 
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cannot fulfil. That impression, I 
believe, has retarded the proper 
development of advertising and of 
the advertising agent. 

“Today, because of the work 
that the advertising agent has done, 
big business men acknowledge 
that the agent is a skilled and tech- 
nical advisor whose services are 
highly valuable. 

“This statement is, of course, 
not entirely true of all business 
men or all advertising agents. 
There are, it should be said, manu- 
facturers who make the mistake 
of looking upon advertising as an 
exact science. They think that a 
machine can be built that will sell 
goods. An advertising agent can’t 
help them until they are disillu- 
sioned of that dream. Then there 
are manufacturers who do not deal 
frankly with their advertising 
agent. They hand him some cut- 
and-dried facts on which to work. 
Advertising can’t be done that way. 
The agent must dig up the facts 
that he is to use in selling goods. 
He can’t just take whatever the 
advertiser wants to hand out to 
him.” 

After he had noted those gen- 
eral exceptions where the agent 
had not yet attained full recogni- 
tion, Mr. Dobbs said, “The point 
that I want to get over is that by 
and large the advertising agent has 
attained acknowledgment of his 
merchandising ability from _ busi- 
ness. The advertising agent no 
doubt recognizes the progress that 
he has made with business men, 
and is thankful for that progress. 
I know that he is wondering what 
he can do to take the next step, 
which is to make his influence felt 
at meetings of boards of direc- 
tors where advertising appropria- 
tions are often cut or killed by 
financial representatives.” 

This complaint of advertising 
agents that appropriations are too 
often cut by financial representa- 
tives at board meetings is no mis- 
guided assumption on the part of 
the agent, according to Mr. Dobbs. 
“T have attended directors’ meet- 
ings,” he said, “where some 
otherwise sensible person gets up 
on his hind legs and says that the 
way to make more profit is to save 
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money by cutting down on adver- 
tising. I tell such a person that 
the business might just as well 
close its front door. And | 
show that good-will built through 
honest advertising is lasting if 
advertising is kept up and con- 
tinued. As my closing statement 
I argue that those who have finan- 
cial interests in a business should 
endeavor to show how that busi- 
ness can make money and not how 
it can save money. 

“T think bankers who are en- 
gaged in the conduct or who 
participate in the conduct of 
businesses are coming around to 
that viewpoint. And as they do, 
I know that they are going to 
look at advertising with a greater 
tolerance and that they are going 
to have the same faith in it that 
many big businesses now have in 
it. 

“The big difference between the 
banker and the advertising agent 
has been that both have distinct 
viewpoints on the length of time 
in which to get action on a matter. 
The banker has a ninety-day view- 
point. The advertising agent has 
a one-, two-, three-, four-, or five- 
year viewpoint. Now you can't 
get a return on advertising in 
ninety days. The agent knows 
that. The banker doesn’t. The 
advertising agent can’t expect the 
banker to drop his _ ninety-day 
viewpoint when he _ looks at 
advertising until that banker gets 
to know a good deal about adver- 
tising.” 

The banker, Mr. Dobbs admit- 
ted, however, has much of an ad- 
vantage over the advertising agent, 
for the banker when called upon 
by a business for help invariably 
becomes an inside member of the 
business by election to the board 
of directors. “At such meetings,” 
said Mr. Dobbs, “the banker can 
express his opinions as a banker 
on advertising, and can often suc- 
ceed jn getting them over. The 
advertising agent belongs at that 
meeting as a member of the board 
just as much as the banker. Any 
business that has found an adver- 
tising agent in whom it can put 
complete confidence, and whose 

(Continued on page 203) 
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Who 
is 
4 Spike 
\—. Betterton? 


He’s a young fellow you'll be pretty keen on knowing. You'll 
like him a lot. 

Spike is sixteen years old and has more pep than you’ve prob- 
ably had for many a day. He plays football like an All-American 
star—at least his high school thinks so—and he can put as much 
whiskers on a good hot curve as you're likely to see in a Big 
League game. Basketball, tennis, hockey and golf—there isn’t 
a sport which he doesn’t play; some better than others, of course. 
But the point is he plays them all. 

Spike’s got opinions on clothes. He knows how to dress well 
and he lives up to that knowledge by scouting all over town for 
what he wants. He shaves, a little. He’s going to shave a lot 
more, in a year or two. When he gets up in the morning, he uses 
a tooth-brush, tooth-paste, a brand of soap, a brand of towels 
after his shower. He eats some kind of breakfast food and he 
eats it by the carload, almost. 

Spike is typical of 80 per cent of the half-million readers of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. There are about 400,000 growing men just 
like him. They’re your equal in everything but years. Whatever 
you make that men use, these near-men want and use also. Sell 
to them through the advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy. 
Copy received by February 10th will appear in April. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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THE POPULATIONS of the two cities, Bangor 
and Lewiston, are equal. On the surface they 
seem of equal sales importance. Actually, how- 
ever, Bangor jobs groceries over a trading area 
almost twice as populous as that of Lewiston. This 
is one of the surprising points brought out by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company Trading Atlases. 


“Where do 


my customers buy?” 


WO cities in Maine are of equal 

population. Yet one of these cities 
sells to twice as many people as the 
other! 


This is just one of many instances 
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proving that sales possibilities cannot 
be estimated by the city population 
alone. The trading area which each city 
serves is the more accurate measure. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has grouped the entire population of 
each of the more than 3,000 counties 
in the United States into trading areas. 
These areas are determined, not by 
their political but by their commercial 
make-up. 

This grouping has already been com- 
pleted for three fields—drug products, 
grocery products, and dry goods. The 
hardware field is now in progress— 
others will follow. 


As a result of this work, many of 
our clients have been able to direct 
their sales and advertising activities in 
a way that secures a more uniform 
coverage of their market. 


e 
J. Water THompson ComPANy 
Advertising 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 

















Truth in Advertising—Even When 
It Hurts 


Mr. Latta, of Shenandoah, Buys Newspaper Space to Tell His Customers 
He Is Disappointed in the Product 


By Ralph Crothers 


T has become a truism to say 
that confidence is the funda- 

mental test for all good advertis- 
ing. Unless the manufacturer and 
the retailer inspire real confidence 
in the buyer’s mind, advertising 
will fail to perform its most im- 
portant task. 

When a merchant adopts the 
policy of always protecting his own 
good name in his advertising, as 
well as in his dealings with the 
public, his store becomes known as 
a safe place with which to deal. 
The manufacturer who under- 
states his product’s advantages and 
takes the public wholly into his 
confidence, builds good-will, belief 
and a solid foundation. There have 
been many unusual incidents in re- 
cent advertising of concerns which 
have insisted upon telling the truth 
as they saw it, even when it hurt. 

There was the Montague Manu- 
facturing Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich, maker of the 
Montamower, a new kind of lawn 
mower. Of this product, the maker 
said frankly: “It will not operate 
satisfactorily in wet, swampy 
places nor in loose sand.” Other 
manufacturers and retailers have 
told with equal frankness of the 
disadvantages of certain products 
so as to protect their customers 
and their own reputation for fair 
dealing. 

Now comes C. J. Latta, of Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, manager of the 
Empress Theatre, with another 
demonstration of how far a man 
can go in the interests of what he 
considers his duty to his local cus- 
tomers and his idea of what real 
truth in advertising is. 

It has long been Mr. Latta’s 
custom to use newspaper space in 
which he announces his program 
and facts about the motion pictures 
included in it. When a picture 
comes along which this retailer 
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thinks is worthy of a special ad- 
vertising campaign, he gets behind 
it with larger space. 

The reverse of this procedure 
also seemed logical to him. A pic- 
ture came along, well recommend- 
ed by its producer. It had a good 
cast and good director and, in ad- 
vance, appeared to be a winner. 
Therefore, Mr. Latta launched an 
advertising campaign before he re- 
ceived the film. But when the pic- 
ture arrived and was examined 
during its first day’s showing, he 
changed his previous opinion of it. 
He didn’t like it. He felt he had 
over-advertised it. He felt it was 
up to him to take back some of 
his advertised statements. 


THE TRUTH—AND NOTHING BUT 


However, before taking any ac- 
tion, since he feared that his opin- 
ion of the picture’s weakness might 
be a purely personal one, he se- 
cured the opinion of all his em- 
ployees and several patrons. All 
agreed with him. What all had 
expected would be a good produc- 
tion, had turned out, in their opin- 
ion, to be a story which did not 
lend itself to picturization. Mr. 
Latta came to the conclusion that 
the only thing for him to do was 
to lay his cards on the table, and 
to tell the truth about the picture 
as he saw it, even though that 
would cut down sales during the 
time it was shown. 

Accordingly, he ran a newspaper 
advertisement which has _ caused 
widespread comment. It was 
headed “An Apology and a Fair 
Warning,” and told of his disap- 
pointment when he saw the product 
he had advertised, referred to in the 
apology advertisement as “One of 
the weakest pictures we have ever 
shown in Shenandoah.” The pic- 
ture, not mentioned by name, was 
described briefly and the copy then 
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paper Write for 1926 edition of “The Shortest Route 
aused to Iowa’s Pocketbook,” showing circulation by 
was cities, towns and counties. This booklet will show 
:. you how The Des Moines Sunday Register will 
greatly aid you in selling your product to lowa. 











said “we apologize and beg your 
pardon.” 

Up to this point, the cynical per- 
son might suspect that Mr. Latta’s 
advertisement was shrewdly de- 
signed to make people come in 
droves to see a picture about 
which their curiosity had been 
aroused. But right there is where 
something different happened. ‘As 
Mr. Latta explains it: “I knew of 
course, I would get some business, 
but to make sure I did not get a 
lot of people into my theatre whose 
curiosity had been aroused, I 
placed a man in my lobby to ex- 
plain fully the action I had taken. 
Patronage was cut considerably 
after issuing the warning and tell- 
ing the customers who came any- 
way. In fact, I took in only $17 
but I would not take one hundred 
times that for the good-will and 
confidence which has not only been 
evidenced by my patrons but by 
people all over the United States 
as well. Letters have been com- 
ing in every mail from Maine to 
California and they are most grat- 
ifying indeed.” 

Mr. Latta’s experience in his un- 
usual advertising adds one more 
example to the list of advertisers 
who have discovered that under- 
statement and absolute frankness 
in advertising almost invariably 
bring expressions of good-will 
from the public and build confi- 
dence for the advertiser in the 
minds of his customers. 


Parker Pen Account for 
Crowell, Williams Agency 


The Parker Pen Company, Janes 
ville, Wis., Parker Duofold pens and 
pencils, has appointed Crowell, Williams 
& Company, recently formed at Chi- 
cago, to direct its advertising account. 

The Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
manufacturer of Sunbeam irons, ‘and 
The Liquid Carbonic Company, soda 
fountains and bottlers’ machinery, both 
of Chicago, also have placed their ac- 
counts with the Crowell, Williams 
agency. 


R. H. Aronson, General Man- 
ager, McKesson & Robbins 


Ralph _ H. Aronson, who_ recently 
joined McKesson & Robbins, New York, 
makers of Calox and other toilet ar- 
ticles, has been appointed general mana- 
ger. He was formerly vice-president, 
treasurer and director of advertising of 
V. Vivaudou, Inc., also of New York. 
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Munsey Company Advances 
Gilbert T. Hodges 


Gilbert T. Hodges, advertising mana 
ger of The Frank A. Munsey Company, 
has been appointed by William T. De. 
wart, president, as a member of his 
executive staff. This recognition of 
Mr. Hodge’s services is in accordance 
with plans for his advancement which 
the late Mr. Munsey had in mind just 
prior to his illness. 

Twenty-one years of continuous ser. 
vice is Mr. ‘Hodges’ record in the 
Munsey organization, which he joined in 
1905, giving up the practice of law. 
After serving twelve years in the Chi- 
cago office, he was transferred to New 
York in 1917 and made advertising 
manager of the New York Sun, which 
had just been bought by Mr. Munsey. 
One year later he was appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The Frank A. 
Munsey Company, a position which he 
has since held. 

Albert J. Gibney has been appointed 
advertising manager to succeed Mr. 
Hodges, with whom he has been asso- 
ciated for the last eight years. Mr. 
Gibney has been a member of the 
Munsey organization for twelve years. 

Tilton S. Bell continues as manager 
of the New England office. Charles S. 
Stoddart, who is also a director of the 
Munsey company, continues in charge 
of the entire Western territory, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


C. J. Roh Heads Murphy 
Varnish Company 


Charles J. Roh has been elected presi- 
dent of the Murphy Varnish Company, 
Newark, N. J., succeeding John J. 
Nicholson, who retires after thirty- 
seven years of service. Mr. Roh was 
formerly vice-president and has been 
with the company since 1901. 

Charles J. Sippi has been made sales 
manager of distributor sales. Paul S. 
Kennedy, who has developed a series of 
pyroxylin lacquer products for the 
Murphy company, has been elected vice- 
president. 


S. S. Schuyler Heads Allied 
Newspaprs, Inc. 


Stuart S. Schuyler, vice-president in 
charge of the Chicago office of the 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., New York, 
has been elected president. He suc- 
ceeds William H. Dodge, who has re- 
tired. Mr. Schuyler has been with 
the Scripps-Howard organization since 
1911, when he joined the staff of the 
Cincinnati Post. His headquarters will 
be at New York. 


Mueller Macaroni Account for 
George L. Dyer 


The C. F. Mueller Company, Jersey 
City, N. J., ueller’s macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and egg noodles, has placed its 
advertising account with The George 
L. Dyer Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 
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The MORNING New if 


Lineage means littltm 


OBODY figures selling cost in number of 

lines per car. The result would be meaning- 
less. Everybody wants to know how much money 
per car. That figure is important. 


In 1925 the passenger car manufacturers tabu- 
lated in the panel shown below were not 
guided by lineage figures so far as the Herald 
and Examiner and the evening field were con- 
cerned. Here is how they spent money in that 


group : 
Herald and Examiner $429,440.55 
First Evening Paper .. $198,638.40 
Second Evening Paper 118,905.00 


Third Evening Paper. 26,237.04 
Fourth Evening Paper 25,408.40 















$369,188.84 
Buick Cleveland Huc 
Cadillac Diana 
Chandler Dodge 
Chevrolet Flint 
Chrysler Ford 











Chicago Herald ! 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway BOSTON, 
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ewgper Sells Passenger 


 Litthmoney means much 
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f The Herald and Examiner received in money 
$60,251.71 more than all of the evening newspapers 
combined during 1925, as follows: 


$230,802.15 more than the FIRST 
evening paper 
$310,535.55 more than the SECOND 
evening paper 
$403,203.51 more than the THIRD 
evening paper 
$404,032.15 more than the FOURTH 


evening paper 


This division of money spent represents the 
collective judgment of factory officials, agency 
experts and local distributors. Any man selling 
passenger cars can be wisely guided by that 
judgment in the Chicago territory. 














Hudson-Essex Oak —_ at 
mobile 
a? 1 Packard 
_— Paige-Jewett 
Moon Reo 
rd Nash Star-Durant 








lc nd Examiner 


" op Square SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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If you sell automobiles in Chicago 
you sell mainly to readers of 


The Daily News 


As the Chicago market for automobiles and accessories 
expands the volume of automotive advertising in The Daily 
News shows an equally interesting increase—because the 
great majority of the citizens of Chicago and its suburbs 
who own, or will own, cars of any price read The Daily 
News. 

1925 was an exceptionally prosperous year for the auto- 
motive industry in Chicago. Therefore The Daily News, 
while publishing more automotive advertising than any 
other Chicago daily paper, also gained more automotive 
advertising than the three other evening papers combined, 
and more than the two morning dailies combined. 


The Chicago Daily News Leadership in Automotive 
Display Advertising as Reflected in Volume in 
Gain for 1925 in Agate Lines* 


The Chicago Daily 1925 1924 Gain or Loss 
News... .. 718,455 558,341 160,114 Gain 
The Daily Tribune 500,235 445,399 54,836 Gain 
The Post ... . 487,475 429,040 58,435 Gain 
The American . . 471,386 408,557 62,829 Gain 


The Daily Herald- 
Examiner . . . 205,146 229,222 24,076 Loss 


The Journal. . . 253,403 306,943 53,540 Loss 


Among all makes of cars sold in the Chicago market, 
every successful manufacturer was represented in the 
columns of The Daily News in 1925. 

The leadership of The Chicago Daily News in automotive 
advertising is conclusive proof of its ability to sell any kind 
of merchandise regardless of price. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


*Figures compiled by the Advertising Record Co., an independent audit duress. 
maintained by all the Chicago newspapers. 
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They Analyzed Distributors’ 
Inventories and Then— 


The Harvey Spring and Forging Company Found a Way to Get Real 
Jobber Co-operation 


By D. M. Hubbard 


A JOBBER of hardware and 
automotive accessories and the 
writer were thumbing through 
some of the catalogues sent out by 
manufacturers. One of them was 
fairly well marked up along the 
margins with pencilled crosses, 
checks and circles. The catalogue 
was one dealing with. automobile 
springs made by the Harvey 
Spring and Forging Company, of 
Racine, Wis. 

Out of curiosity and the desire 
to make conversation, I inquired 
about these symbols. What did 
they mean? What was the purpose 
in making this check-off ? 

“Why I don’t put those marks 
in there,” the jobber said. “The 
Harvey missionary man does that. 
Those X’s stand for springs that 
he won’t let me buy to carry in 
stock, and the check marks mean 
springs that I can buy only in 
small lots. The Harvey people 
tell me in their catalogue about 
everything they make. Then, when 
I send in an order they look up 
their inventory of my stock of 
springs. Like as not, they blue 
pencil part of the order. These 
marks point. out what I can and 
can’t buy from them.” 

So here was a manufacturer who 
kept inventories of his distributors’ 
stocks, who censored orders for 
other than credit reasons, and who 
blue pencilled those orders with 
the authority of an instructor in 
freshman English. A little high 
handed? Maybe. But on second 
thought it appeared as though this 
manufacturer was doing a lot more 
than shout himself hoarse to get 
jobbers to order their salesmen to 
sell his merchandise. Apparently, 
he was putting unusual emphasis 
on getting the jobbers to buy only 
the right lines of merchandise in 
the quantities that were suited to 
their selling needs. 
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A few days later I asked T. H. 
Van Horn, sales manager of the 
Harvey company, about this plan 
and he told me how they were 
gradually making Harvey’s sixty- 
seven jobbers practically partners 
of the company. This aim, while 
it does not contemplate making 
stockholders out of distributors or 
anything of that kind, calls for a 
rather unusual relationship be- 
tween manufacturer and jobber. 
It is not the conventional buyer 
and seller relation with its accom- 
paniment of left-overs and unsal- 
able odds and ends carried from 
season to season. On the contrary, 
the Harvey sales policy is to get 
and hold jobber and dealer good- 
will by seeing to it that jobbers 
and dealers buy only the right 
kinds of the company’s products in 
the proper amounts. What the job- 
ber can sell and sell readily is all 
that the company wants him to, or 
is willing to let him, stock. 


BETTER BUYING IS NEEDED 


It is the idea of E. J. Harvey, 
general manager of the company, 
that when jobbers and dealers give 
as careful attention and as much 
energy to buying and _ stocking 
merchandise as they do to selling, 
there will be fewer squalls and 


more smooth sailing. Further- 
more, the cost of getting goods 
from the manufacturer will be 


cut automatically, he feels, as more 
manufacturers parallel their zeal 
in selling with an understanding of 
the amount and kind of merchan- 
dise that distributors can dispose 
of profitably. Any manufacturer 
may exert sales pressure that will 
help him jump into big production 
and its resulting economies; but if 
that pressure results in jobber and 
dealer stocks that do not move 
along evenly, those economies 
stand for no more than temporary 
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or paper gains which are easily 
wiped out. 

Here are some of the measures 
that the Harvey Spring and Forg- 
ing Company uses to keep its prod- 
ucts moving evenly along to the 
final user: 

1. The company keeps an inven- 
tory of all jobbers’ stocks of its 
products. Jobbers furnish this in- 
ventory every month. 

2. Twice a year, the company 
cleans up jobber stocks, recalling 
items that have not proved salable 
and furnishing items that are sal- 
able at a 10 per cent handling 


charge. 
3. Jobbers’ orders are always 
censored. Frequently, they are re- 


vised at the Harvey plant. 

4. Harvey. missionary men are 
made available to jobbers at the 
time when the jobbers need them 
most. 

5. The missionary man must al- 
ways work with a jobber’s sales- 
man. He is not permitted to call 
on dealers or sell alone except in 
unusual cases. 

6. Dealer stocks are cleared 
every six months of Harvey mer- 
chandise that may not be moving 
in that particular territory on the 
same basis as the company cleans 
out jobber stocks. 

7. In addition to present custom- 
ers, every city and town in a job- 
ber’s territory must show one or 
more desirable dealers who are be- 
ing called on and who are receiv- 
ing Harvey sales promotional 
material. 

8. Jobbers are encouraged to get 
to know other Harvey distributors, 
do business with them at times and 
gradually build up a mutual feel- 
ing of friendliness and good-will 
that will minimize price cutting 
and straighten out difficulties 
where there is an overlapping of 
territories. 

When a jobber decides to dis- 
tribute Harvey springs and hard- 
ware items and gets to the point 
of writing the first order, the com- 
pany steps in and says in effect: 
“We are making quality products. 
We are asking you to get prices 
that are the highest of any in the 
field, but we have a guarantee that 
means something. It is a guaran- 
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tee that you don’t need to be afraid 
of. Our lines of automobile re. 
placement springs are very com- 
plete. You should also realize that 
they are so extensive that you can- 
not expect to stock more of them 
than the kinds that sell regularly 
and rapidly in your territory. 

“There is the ‘O’ line of replace- 
ment spring for the most popular 
cars which you will need to carry. 
You can order from this line al- 
most at will. You need to stock it 
all the time. Then there is the 
‘R’ line. We urge you to use 
caution in stocking this line. What 
your market is going to need and 
buy can’t be determined entirely in 
advance, so you cannot stock this 
line except in restricted quantities, 
Our ‘F’ line is for cars that are 
not very common nowadays. We 
have complete stocks of this line at 
the factory, but you cannot stock 
it. You won’t have enough calls 
for it to make it a paying line for 
you to carry in stock. Finally, we 
have what we call the ‘D’ line 
covering orphan and obsolete cars. 
When you need ‘D’ items we shall 
be glad to make them up for you 
on special order. Naturally, we 
don’t want you to stock any of 
these.” 


JOBBERS ARE PICKED CAREFULLY 


The Harvey company’s policy is 
to size up the hardware or auto- 
motive jobbers in a_ territory, 
weigh their merits and then go to 
the best one available with a plan 
so sound that he’ll have to listen. 
This plan had its beginning some 
years ago, in an analysis of dis- 
tributors’ stocks. This study of 
stocks on hand showed clearly that 
while most distributors were not 
opposed to buying in fair quanti- 
ties, the tendency was strong to 
neglect proper balance in their 
stocks. Any jobber or dealer who 
stocks items that don’t move over- 
buys, no matter how small a quan- 
tity he has. One of the prime 
functions of the jobber, as every- 
body knows, is to constitute a sort 
of merchandise reservoir for the 
retailers of his territory. But if 
he tries to fill up that reservoir 
with merchandise that turns stag- 
nant, he gets into serious trouble. 
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“Our chief purpose in working 
with jobbers is to merit their year 
in, year out support by seeing to 
it that they maintain their stocks 
of Harvey springs in a healthy 
condition as one means of making 
regular profits,” says T. H. Van 
Horn. “That is why we make 
rules that can be and are enforced, 
stipulating what we are willing to 
let a distributor buy. That is why 
we censor orders as soon as we 
receive them. Each one of our 
distributors keeps monthly inven- 
tories of his stocks of Harvey 
products, and he forwards copies 
of these to us for our scrutiny. I 
think that distributors would 
quickly tire of going through any 
such routine if they did not realize 
that these inventories were actually 
used by us at headquarters to real 
advantage. 

“Here is how we use them: An 
examination of one jobber’s inven- 
tory sheets may disclose the fact 
that there is a brisk demand for 
Packard springs in his territory 
but none at all for Cadillacs. An- 
other jobber, a hundred miles 
away, may find that his dealers 
have many calls for Cadillac 
springs but few for Packards. And 
that’s the way it goes. Twice a 
year, we clean house for the job- 
bers. If one of them is selling lots 
of Cadillac springs but no Pack- 
ards, he ships in his stock of Pack- 
ards and we send him back Cad- 
illacs at a 10 per cent handling 
charge. Or he can buy any other 
kind of spring that he has a de- 
mand for on the same basis. 

“Now that is all right so far as 
it goes. But suppose a jobber up 
in Northern New England has fre- 
quent calls for one kind of spring 
and practically none for another 
kind that he is carrying. It often 
happens that some jobber nearer to 
him than our factory will be in a 
good position to help him out. That 
is precisely the reason we have 
been encouraging our jobbers to 
become better acquainted with each 
other. The Maine jobber gets hold 
of a fellow jobber in Massachusetts 
and gets the Ford springs that he 
wants in return for the Peerless 
or Marmon springs that the Massa- 
chusetts man can use. 
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“We foster that co-operation 
among our jobbers because it 
builds up morale and tends to pro- 
mote harmony. But we, at Racine, 
check over our jobbers’ inventories 
twice a year just the same to 
straighten up stocks and balance 
them so that no distributor will 
show any inventory of items that 
are not salable in his territory.” 

There is still another advantage 
in getting jobbers handling the 
same merchandise to know each 
other. Sometimes, the zones in 
which two jobbers sell will over- 
lap and threaten to make trouble. 
A jobber’s salesman working out 
of Louisville, for example, may 
find a salesman from Indianapolis 
calling on dealers in Evansville, 
Ind. Each may regard that par- 
ticular town as his exclusive terri- 
tory. It is easy for a critical 
situation to grow out of the matter. 
If the manufacturer tries. to sit as 
a court, someone is sure to be dis- 
gruntled when he hands down his 
verdict. When the jobbers know 
each other and can get together 
over the disputed territory, there 
is a pretty fair chance, the Harvey 
people find, that the jam will be 
straightened out in some way that 
will not leave them at odds. 


PRICE CUTTING NOT A PROBLEM 


The matter of price cutting is 
always vital. At the Harvey sales 
headquarters, they believe that job- 
bers who know and do business 
with each other are less likely to 
undersell each other than are those 
who think they have little or noth- 
ing in common. Right now, the 
Harvey jobber knows pretty well 
what his neighbor jobbers are do- 
ing. He is shipping merchandise 
to them every now and then and 
receiving merchandise from them, 
and price cutting does not give the 
company any trouble with the job- 
bers working together and know- 
ing each other. 

Like most manufacturers who 
sell to the automotive trade, Harvey 
uses six missionary men to sell the 
jobber and to help him sell the 
retail dealer. These men are vir- 
tually sales managers of great sec- 
tions of territory. Each is held 
responsible for certain results, it 
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is true, but each has the authority 
that lets him accomplish those 
results. However, in so far as they 
are managed from Racine, the 
policy followed is strongly stamped 
with individuality. 

In carving out territories, the 
country is divided into six zones 
running North and South from the 
Canadian border to the Southern 
limits of the United States. One 
missionary man is in charge of each 
zone, working in the South during 
the winter months and in the 
North during the warmer weather. 
For example, on January 4, one 
man was in Los Angeles; one was 
in Forth Worth; another was in 
New Orleans; another in Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; one was in Gains- 
ville, Fla., and one was in Chicago. 
These missionary men will work 
slowly Northward spending about 
three weeks with each jobber, de- 
veloping sales in his territory. By 
April, they will have reached the 
Mason and Dixon line. Then they 
will jump to the Northern limits 
of their zones up near the Cana- 
dian border. From there, they 
work South to the Mason and 
Dixon line again. 

The advantages of this plan are 
more or less apparent. In the 
first place, the missionary man is 
more contented to be selling in 
Montgomery in January than in 
Duluth. Any salesman would be. 
Secondly, he gets a larger volume 
of sales. Car owners, it is true, 
have forgotten what it means to 
put up their cars for the winter, 
but the mental hazard that auto- 
motive merchandise can’t be sold 
as readily in the winter as in the 
spring and summer months still 
holds on in some sections. The 
Harvey man doesn’t have to face 
that excuse for not buying. 

“Our missionary men are all 
former jobber salesmen,” says Mr. 
Van Horn. “They know the job- 
ber’s problems, his peculiarities and 
his needs from first-hand experi- 
ence. They must always be ac- 
companied by the jobber’s salesman 
when they go out to work, except 
in very unusual cases. This prac- 


tice makes it a simple matter for 
them to educate jobbers’ sales 
organizations 


to know Harvey 
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springs. It makes it an easier 
matter to get dealers and garage 
men to handle our lines. 

“The next step is to get our 
products out of the dealer’s and 
garage’s stock and into the hands 
of the car owner. Right here, our 
missionary man steps in with his 
recommendations as to what the 
dealer needs, what he can sell in 
his locality and what he can’t sell, 
We don’t allow the distributor to 
stock springs for which he has 
no market, and in addition to sell- 
ing him carefully, we clean up his 
stocks every six months just as we 
do with the jobber. Our national 
advertising is helping dealers turn 
over our lines and we have re- 
cently prepared a retail merchan- 
dising course for the dealer. 

“Our aim is not to sell every 
dealer in a town. There are many 
retailers and garages which we 
aren’t interested in selling at all. 
What we are after, however, is 
coverage—100 per cent coverage 
without 100 per cent distribution. 
To bring about that situation we 
are doing three things. One of 
these is to analyze and summarize 
our sales opportunity for every 
county in the country to show 
what potential business _ there 
is for us and what advertis- 
ing coverage we are getting. 

The second is a_ direct-mail 
campaign. Every jobber’s sales- 
man is asked to give us_ the 
names of desirable retail out- 
lets not selling our products in 
each of his towns. There are 
about 18,000 names on this ‘100 
per cent list?’ now. We write these 
prospects every thirty days from 
Racine and the missionary man 
makes a check on the list every 
time he calls on a jobber. We 
offer these prospects our new 
course in merchandising and local 
advertising, but no missionary man 
can get it for a dealer. If the 
dealer sells himself on it and wants 
to write for it, it is his without 
any delay; but he must ask for it 
himself in order to get it. The 100 
per cent list was started in 1923 
and a fair portion of our satisfac- 
tory sales increase since that time 
may safely be attributed to it.” 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Good and Getting Better 


that is the state of business in 


PHILADELPHIA 


For the year just closed bank clearings in 
Philadelphia exceeded TWENTY-NINE 
BILLION DOLLARS, an increase of three- 
and-a-half billion dollars over 1924. 


This record shows that the turnover of all 
the retail, wholesale, manufacturing and other 
businesses, and their wage-earners increased 
about TEN MILLION DOLLARS PER 
WORKING DAY for the whole year. 


These facts speak volumes to the alert 
advertiser who seeks profitable markets. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reade— 


The Ehening Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


524,662 2 


Net paid average circulation for the 
twelve months ending December 31, 1925. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia and 
is one of the largest in the United States. 





New York--247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Roulevard 
Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 


San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
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BONWIT TELLER & cop 
The Specially Shop of Onizinalions have 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET Neu 























The name of BONWI" This t 
TELLER & CO., long qaowns, 
sociated with Fifth Aven pories of 


: and are 
the Fashion Centre @Rontell 





America and important Sty BONV 
Mart of the world, has co lume | 
ice § 





to be synonymous with dpe 
that is correct and authr§ For 
tative in women’s apparel. Bpeciallt; 
sistently 

e high 
hequisit 
Their well known slogan, “The Specialty Shop « the n 
Originations” identifies a Fifth Avenue Institution whepmre th 
well dressed women come for inspiration—where t¥ Ty, ; 
fashion genius of Paris ateliers is presented to Madagppyy ry 
and Mademoiselle—where fashion trend becomes fashiGypertisin 
fact—where predicted mode becomes accepted mode, she strc 
where milady may select the latest importation or tH} any pz 
American adaptation. 






























Year ; 

BONWIT TELLER & CO. represent the spirit agehelmin 
life of the Avenue and have contributed no small partigf Wom 
the growth and development of one of the best knowpach of 
and most important high class business thoroughfaresipearest 
the world. and fi 


NEW YORK EWIN 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation—and at 3c aquble th 
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CO BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


have advertised consistently in the 
New York Evening Journal 
for over 20 years 


} 


INWI} This house has established an enviable reputation for 
long «gaowns, Frocks, Wraps, Furs, Suits, Coats and acces- 
sories of assured chic, authenticity and appropriateness 
: and are no less famous for the quality and value of 
entre @Bontell” hose, gloves and silk undergarments. 


ant Si BONWIT TELLER & CO. have built up a large 
has comflyme business on the sound principle of rendering a 
with dervice second to none of its kind in America. 





Aveny 


authng For over 20 years, this outstanding Fifth Avenue 
spare, ppecialty Shop has advertised consistently and _ per- 
istently in the New York Evening Journal—featuring 
e highest type of Coats, Suits, Furs, Wraps, and Dress 
hequisites to the largest evening circulation in America 
hop @-the newspaper bought by over 600,000 and read by 
1 whemore than 2,000,000 people every day. 


re WF The continued growth and development of BONWIT 
Mad: TELLER & CO. has been marked by a constant increase of 
aSNlGidvertising space in the New York Evening Journal and that 
NOCH the strongest kind of endorsement for the sales producing value 
OF Wt any publication. 










| Year after year the New York Evening Journal over- 
rit agvhelmingly leads all New York newspapers in volume 
parti@f Women’s Specialty Shop advertising printed—during 
knompach of the past five years it has exceeded the next 
aresimearest New York newspaper by well over 500,000 lines 
and for 1925 leads by over 700,000 lines. 


MING JOURNAL 


3catuble the circulation of any other New York evening paper 
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Oklahoma Farm Boys E 
sale: 
Girls lead the World!) ® 
e orn 
“@ Girls lead the World|) & 
For two successive years an Oklahoma boy or em 
girl has been picked as the outstanding Club sche 
Worker from among 600,000 boys and girls the deal 
world over. Francis Smith in 1925, and Ford plie 
Mercer in 1924 won first place for Oklahoma. Also, =. 
live stock judging teams from Oklahoma won to curr 
honors in 1925 in both the non-collegiate and be ers. 
legiate contests. This is very significant when you 
consider that Club Work aims to teach farm boys ny 
and girls the best known methods of doing farm and aa 
household tasks; winners are picked every year at the 
the International Live Stock Show in Chicago. ~ 
“ 
What better proof could there be of the character tica 
of Oklahoma farm homes! . . . Homes where the pan 
climb to solid and useful citizenship begins early in : 
life. Oklahoma has 197,226 of these farm homes, vend 
—and selling to them is made easy by Oklahoma’s be 
only farm paper, the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. pan: 
u 
thre 
pro} 
—— OKLAHOMA ——| © 
Carl Williams Ralph i Her mg 
y 
Editor Qdu. AGP wit 
er: 
Oklahoma City | sio 
E, KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY _ 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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The third is publication adver- 

tising. The groundwork for Har- 
yey sales today was laid years ago 
with the help of persistent adver- 
tising in business papers. The aims 
of this were to reach the hardware 
and automotive jobber and to 
establish an acquaintanceship with 
Harvey products on the part of 
the garage man and retailer—in 
short, to lessen the obstacles in the 
path of the Harvey missionary 
man and salesman. After inten- 
sive advertising of this kind for 
several years, the company went 
into consumer advertising as well. 

For the last year or so, Harvey 
has built most of its advertising 
going to dealers and jobbers around 
the jobber’s salesman. The pur- 
pose of this is to show the jobber’s 
salesman who is not satisfying 
himself or his boss with his per- 
formance on Harvey products, 
what other salesmen are doing. 
Right now, the company is con- 
templating going back into the 
business press with a_ heavier 
schedule than ever. Of course, the 
dealer and jobber are kept sup- 
plied with plenty of booklets on 
the various Harvey products and 
stimulators such as folders and 
current event news window stick- 
ers. 

The Harvey Spring and Forging 
Company has tackled the problem 
of getting the right kind of jobber 
support by going to the crux of 
the whole matter. This is the 
jobber’s inventory. The company 
knows what it amounts to prac- 
tically all of the time. The com- 
pany knows now, on the basis 
of many years’ experience, what 
the inventory ought to be and what 
kind of merchandise ought not to 
be there. Furthermore, the com- 
pany has not been afraid to clean 
up inventories when they might 
threaten to slow down the jobber’s 
progress. 

With a method of controlling 
jobbers’ orders that is approved 
by the jobbers themselves, and 
with a regular check-up on job- 
bers’ activities through the mis- 
sionary man and the monthly in- 
ventory, the Harvey executives 
feel they are clearing the way to 
more than temporary achievement. 
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They believe they are developing, 
not simply peace in the family, but 
genuine harmony and co-operation 
that will last. 


David C. Thomas Associates 
with Frank Seaman Agency 


David C. Thomas, 
gaged in advertising work 
for the last fifteen years, has become 
associated with Frank Seaman, Inc., 
New York. For nearly ten years he 
was a partner in the firm of Husband 
& he Chicago advertising’ agency, 
which later became the David C. Thomas 
Company. 

Mr. Thomas disposed of his interest 
in his own business and joined the 
staff of Lord & Thomas in an advisory 
capacity. Previous to joining Frank 


who has been en- 
in Chicago 


Seaman, Inc., he was vice-president_of 
the Hoops Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago. 


Green & Van Sant Agency 
Re-organized 

Wilbur Van Sant, H. K. Dugdale, 
W. C. Stith, Jr., and H. E. Corner have 
purchased, jointly, the interest of Harry 
B. Green in The Green & Van Sant 
Company, Baltimore, Md., advertising 
agency. Mr. Green has resigned as an 
officer and account executive. 

Richard C. Sheridan and Edgar F. 
Riebetanz have been promoted to ac- 
count executives, and M. A. Schanze 
succeeds A. Engers in charge of 
the space department. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Advertises New Product 
The Murphy Varnish Company, New- 
ark, N. J., manufacturer of Da-Cote, 
Murcote, etc., has started an advertising 
campaign on Murphy’s Brushing Lac- 
a new product for household use. 


quer, 
Plans call for the use of magazines, 
business papers and direct mail. Cal- 
kins & Holden, Inc., New York, which 


has the Murphy Varnish Company ac- 
count, is directing this campaign. 





Milton Towne, President, 
Joseph Richards Agency 


Milton Towne has been elected presi- 
dent of the Joseph Richatds Company, 
Inc., New York, succeeding Joseph A. 
Richards, who has been made chairman 
of the board of directors. Mr. Towne 
joined the Richards agency in 1909 and 
has been vice-president and treasurer 
for a number of years. 


New Officers of the Chappe- 


low Agency 
The Sy mad Advertising Company, 
Inc., ouis, has. appointed A. 


Hubbard secretary and Norman Lewis 
vice-president in charge of plans and 
merchandising. Fingerlin has 
been made treasurer. 





Why Rytt Discontinued His 
“Architectural Love Letters” 


Lack of Interest Was Not the Reason for Calling a Halt to This Unusual 
Series 


By I. Arthur Rollins 


N the March 23, 1922, issue of 

Printers’ INK there appeared 
an article by R. M. Rhodes en- 
titled: “Getting on the Human 
Side of the Professional Man.” 
This article was about a series of 
precedent-smashing letters written 
by Irving A. Ryttenberg, president 
of the Sumter Brick Works, Sum- 
ter, S. C., manufacturers of Aire- 
dale face brick. These “Archi- 
tectural Love Letters,” sent to 
architects, members of one of the 
most staid and dignified of the 
professions, attracted unusual at- 
tention in architectural circles and 
elsewhere as well. 

A short time ago, I received a 
letter stating that this was the 
final one of the series. I decided 
the letters had not accomplished 
their purpose and for that reason 
were being discontinued. But, 
since the series had been carried 
on for a period of about four 
years, my conclusion seemed 
erroneous, so curiosity led me to 
the office of Mr. Ryttenberg, who 
is better known to architects and 
others as “Rytt.” 

I asked him: “Why are you 
discontinuing this series of inter- 
esting letters? Surely you can’t 
stop—what is the idea?” 

“There are several reasons,” he 
replied. “In the first place, the 
idea is being copied and used by 
others and consequently has lost 
some of its value. Secondly, did 
you ever hear of anyone having 
too much dessert and wanting 
some more substantial food? Well, 
that’s what I think has happened 
in this instance. We have had a 
number of letters from architects 
indicating this, meaning thereby 
that they had enjoyed the letters, 
but that we hadn’t sold them any 
brick. Now that we have paved 
the way and secured their good- 
will, it is time for something more 
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serious, with information and data 
about our brick. 

“There is another reason, pos- 
sibly personal—I was either be- 
coming lazy or had too many 
other things to do. I wasn’t able 
to keep these letters up to the 
standard and it seemed better to 
stop abruptly rather than taper 
off into the mediocre.” 

“Did your letters register 100 
per cent in the offices to which you 
sent them?” I inquired. 

“Not quite; it always requires a 
few exceptions to prove the rule, 
and we got enough adverse criti- 
cisms to indicate we were right.” 


MANY WITTY COME-BACKS 


So, instead of finding that the 
results had not been satisfactory, 
Rytt surprised and delighted me 
by showing me an_ enormous 
scrap-book containing replies from 
architects to the “love letters,” as 
well as clippings from _ news- 
papers and comments from men 
in the advertising business and 
other walks of life. Many of the 
come-backs were witty and clever, 
and all showed that the desired 
goal—the good-will of the archi- 
tects—had been reached, and that 
the results were far better than 
anticipated. 

Seeing that all these answers 
were written in such a friendly and 
more or less personal tone, I said 
to Rytt: “You, of course, know 
the writers of these letters per- 
sonally.” 

He replied: “Not at the time 
the letters were written, but I have 
since met some of them in their 
offices; and the reception they 
gave me was that of a well-known 
friend. A great many of the re- 
cipients of these letters have be- 
come, not only my best clients, but 
my best friends.” 

Here is the last letter of the 
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Listerine, the safe antiseptic, 
is never sold in bulk 


Remember thin fact: You can 
avoid fraudulent imitations by 
insisting upon obtaining Lister- 
ine im the original package 

14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce and 


"4 
. 14 ounce. ‘ 
bs 4 4 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPARY., SAINT LOUIS.U.S.A. 
FORONTO LONDON PARIS MEXICO CUTY 
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Lvery-issue SL hertisave in Vani ty fair 


Listerine began advertising in Vanity Fair 
with quarter pages in 1922. Halves in 
1923. Full pages in 1924. Colour pages 
in 1925 and 1926. Its March insertion 
will be its 14th consecutive colour page 


in Vanity Fair. 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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series, in which Rytt announced 
the end of the “love letters.” 


’Tis better to have laughed 
and lost, 

Than to have lived and 
died rich and grouchy. 

Mr. Archi Tect, 

Somewhere, U. S. A. 

Dear Archi: 

For many, many months, I have been 
showering you with “Architectural Love 
Letters,” but “IT AIN’T GONNA 
RAIN NO MORE,” 


Adieu, 
Rytt. 


Yet even this swan song drew 
replies like the following from an 
architect : 


Gentlemen: 

We received your very short and 
meaningful letter this morning but can’t 
quite absorb it. What is the idea, are 
you discontinuing the manufacture of 
Airedale Brick, or Architectural Love 
Letters, or is it that you are dropping 
us from your mailing list for not having 
used sufficient of them in the past? We 
hope that it cannot be any of these, 
especially the discontinuation of the Love 
Letters. We assure you that this would 
be a calamity. 

Very truly yours, 


When I asked Rytt what were 
his plans for the future, he re- 
plied: “It is most likely that next 
season we will adopt the house 
magazine idea, which, while carry- 
ing on in the same friendly vein, 
will give opportunity, at the same 
time, for descriptive articles on 
our Airedale brick, comments of 
architects, and photographs and 
illustrations of buildings. The 
letters, of course, would not per- 
mit this.” 

So, while the “architectural love 
letters” will be written no longer, 
the contact established with the 
architects will not be lost. 


Confectionery Account for 
Goulston Agency 


The Green Bros. Confectionery Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., has appointed 
the Goulston Company, Inc.. Boston 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. A newspaper campaign 
is being planned. 





A. D. Marks Returns to 
Washington, D. C., “Post” 


Arthur D. Marks, formerly busines 
manager of the Washington, D. C., 
Post, has returned to that paper in 
a similar capacity. He has been pub- 
lisher of the Baltimore, Md., American. 
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New York “World” Appoint. 


ments 


The following changes have been 
made in the staff of the New York 
World and Evening World, according 
to an announcement received from J. F 
Bresnahan, business manager: ; 

Walter J. Merrill, for fourteen years 
with the Chicago Tribune, has ‘been 
appointed advertising manager. He also 
was at gone time advertising manager 
of Liberty. 

Foster Gilroy has been appointed 
assistant business manager, in charge 
of promotion. 

F. L. Crafft, for many years with 
the Hearst newspaper organization, and 
who was formerly with John B. Wood- 
ward, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
has been appointed assistant classified 
advertising manager. 











Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- . 
vania Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. will be held at Harrisburg, Pa., 
on January 19. Frank E. Gannett, pub- 
lisher of the Gannett newspapers in 
New York State, will address the meet- 
ing. Edwin S. Friendly, business mana- 
ger of the New York Sun, James 
Wright Brown, Editor and Publisher, 
New York, and Ross W. Kellogg, di- 
rector of the Empire State School of 
Printing, Ithaca, also are to address the 
meeting. 


New Accounts for Boston 
Agency 


The Carpenter-Morton Company, Bos- 
ton, manufacturer of Colorite, paints, 
etc., has appointed The Greenleaf Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising. Magazines 
and newspapers will be used for this 
account. The Pureoxia Company, Bos- 
ton, also has placed its advertising ac- 
count with this agency and will conduct 
a newspaper and outdoor campaign on 
Pureoxia ginger ale. 


Mexican Publisher Opens 
New York Office 


The Compania Periodistica Nacional, 
Mexico City, Mexico, publisher of El 
Universal, has opened an_office at New 
York, and has appointed E. F. Figueroa 
as general representative. M. D. Brom- 
berg has been appointed advertising rep- 
resentative and purchasing agent in the 
United States for the publications of 
this company. 


Frank L. Moore Dead 


Frank L. Moore, president of _ the 
Westfield River Paper Company, Rus 
sell, Mass., and former president of the 
American Pulp and Paper Association, 
died last week at New York. He had 
also been president of the Empire State 
Forest Products Association. 
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Once More Leading 
The Leaders 


33,366,494 


Lines of Total Advertising 
Printed by Detroit News in 1925 


D@= to its singularly thorough coverage of the 
Detroit field—a feat unequalled by any other 
newspaper in any other city of Detroit’s size or larger 
—The Detroit News not only once more assumed 
ranking position among the metropolitan newspapers 
of America in total advertising but also exceeded its 
1924 record by 2,761,976 lines. In the local field The 
Detroit News leads all other media in total, local, na- 
tional and classified advertising as well as in every 
other selling classification of advertising. 


How The Detroit News 
Heads The Big Media 


*DETROIT NEWS...........--- 33,366,494 Lines 
Chicago Tribune..............- 31,068,399 Lines 
New York Times.............-- 28,201,490 Lines 
Washington Star...............- 26,569,198 Lines 
Los Angeles Times............. 25,909,058 Lines 
St. Louis Post Dispatch. ......... 23,658,600 Lines 
Pittsburgh Press.............-- 23,597,392 Lines 
Columbus Dispatch............ 21,544,376 Lines 


*Miami, Florida, newspapers are excluded owing to abnormal 
conditions, real estate advertising comprising the greater por- 
tion of the total volume carried by them. 


The Detroit News 


The Home Newspap-r 
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Compare 


Our Rates 


Look at these rates! See how low 


they are in comparison with others! 


Rate Rate per page 
Per Page Per Thousand 


Black and White. ..$3400 $1.32 
Two Color Inserts... 4500 1.74 
Four Color Inserts. . 6500 2.52 


Circulation 
2,575,000 


On the opposite page is shown an 


advertisement of the Liggett & 





Myers Tobacco Company. Fatima 


Cigarettes have been consistently 
advertised in the ALL-FICTION 
FIELD for several years. 


All-Fiction Field. 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
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Compare 


Advertisers 











PAST twenty years, Fatima has been 
idely imitated probably, than any 
other gigarette—yet today it 1s as distinctive 
as evér, in richness of taste, in mildness, in 
deligacy of aroma A few cents more, yes— 
but/you get the real theng, That's the difference 


WHAT A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE JUST A FEW CENTS MAKE 
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An advertising leader in the 


e 
All-Fiction Fela 
Read by Everybody—Everywhere 
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A Sales Manager 
said— 


“Over three hundred and sixty thousand com- 
mutcrs travel to business in New York City 
every week-day. As they ride they read, 
spending from half an hour to an hour with 
their favorite morning newspaper. 



























“Great numbers of the city’s most prosperous 
and progressive leaders are included in this 


army of commuters who work and buy in 
New York. 


“More than thirty-two percent of the men 
listed in the Directory of Directors live in 


the suburbs. 


“And the favorite newspaper of the sub- 
urbs is the Herald Tribune. In the entire 
residential suburban district, the Herald 
Tribune on weekdays consistently out- 
sells all other standard size morning 
newspapers. 


“That’s why we advertise in the Herald 
Tribune. With its large circulation of high- 
est quality in Greater New York, and its 
dominant position in the metropolitan 
suburbs, it is obviously the most effective 
medium for reaching the biggest buying 
power of the entire metropolitan area.” 


New Dork Herald Gribune 


AMERICA’S COMPLETE NEWSPAPER 
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Tell Your Salesmen about Costs 
and Selling Prices 


Salesmen Should Understand the Meaning of Invested Capital 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Inc. 


UCH talk centres around the 
salesman; too much talk, the 
salesman must think sometimes. 
Yet, it is only because his job is 
so important that it demands the 


universal interest and discussion 
which it does. 
Above all, it is necessary that 


salesmen feel happy in their work 
and contented. One of the greatest 
sources for discontent among sales 
forces is their idea that they are 
making a “lot of money’ for the 
house and not being recompensed 
accordingly. The very first thing 


a sales manager or chief executive’ 


ought to do is to gather his flock 
about him and explain just where 
and how the gross profit of a sale 
is distributed before the company 
itself nets a profit. To the sales- 
man who thinks he knows his com- 
pany’s costs, the difference between 
them and the price he sells the 
goods for, seems like an enormous 
spread, from which he is getting 
a comparatively small percentage. 

This is not surprising. Many 
heads of business do not realize 
what mark-up is necessary to make 
a profit. There are so many fac- 
tors involved that I am not -sur- 
prised that the salesman often does 
not understand why his share, in 
what appears to be a very gener- 
ous spread of gross profit, is so 
small. No wonder he takes the 
attitude: “Here I am selling a lot 
of stuff and making a lot of money 
for my concern and what do I get 
out of it? Making a lot of money 
for somebody else, who doesn’t 
appreciate it.’ 

Not only is it right that sales- 
men should know where all the 
money goes, but it will work for 
the general good of the company 
if its representatives realize that 
the firm is asking a fair price and 
is not gouging the trade, or “mak- 
ing a mint.” Also, the salesman 





with this knowledge will be much 
less liable to cut prices. 

Once you have hired your sales- 
man, trust him to the limit. Give 
him the cost and selling prices. 
At the same time, let him know 
what a multitude of items come in 
to claim a share of the gross profit 
before the net profit is gained. 


ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 


To begin with, how few citizens 
and business men in general unde;- 
stand invested capital. Men anil 
stockholders have been reinvesting 
their money in a company for 
years, and this money ought to be 
earning a much higher percentage 
than the legal rate of interest, be- 
cause men are using their efforts 
to make it worth more, and there 
is a decided element of risk in- 
volved. ©. H. Harriman used to 
say he would not go into an enter- 
prise which did not promise 15 per 
cent return on his invested capital. 
Many of us would be content with 
10 per cent, but such higher rates 
of interest on invested capital are 
entirely fair, otherwise a man 
would be foolish not to take all 
his money out of business, invest 
it in safe bonds and mortgages at 
6 per cent and go off somewhere 
to sit down and fold his hands 
just waiting for the interest to roll 
in. How many of your salesmen, 
do you suppose, realize that any 
money that is invested in your 
enterprise ought to earn at least 
15 per cent as a fair return on the 
risk and the effort involved? 

Just the other day, I had an 
interesting talk with one of our 
good salesmen. He was very much 
elated at just having closed several 
sales amounting to about $3,000. 
I did not tell him I had already 
looked up the man and found him 
to be good, but all tied up with 
frozen assets which he could not 
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liquidate, and that the reason why 
we got this business was probably 
because his credit was at a limit 
elsewhere. There was no danger 
of risk, simply that we would have 
to wait for our money, and since 
our salesman had been working on 
him for a long time, we would 
rather take on the business than 
turn it down and run the more 
important risk of breaking our 
salesman’s spirit, or cooling his 
enthusiasm. In any event, he said 
to me: 

“Well, I made a lot of money 
for the company today,” and told 
me just what he had done, at the 
same time figuring out what profit 
he felt the company was making 
on the order. His figures were 
indeed interesting. 

“Henry,” I replied, I wonder if 
you did. Let’s stop a minute and 
see. I don’t think the company is 
going to make anywhere near the 


net profit on that sale that you “ 


feel it will. Let’s just take your 
order and trace it through the 
whole process from the time you 
closed it until the time it is com- 
pleted. To begin with, that order 
didn’t start when you actually 
wrote it down. It started twenty- 
eight years ago when this firm 
first went into business.” 

Henry looked at me in surprise. 

“For twenty-eight years the 
owners and men who were running 
this business have been reinvest- 
ing their savings and earnings in 
the company instead of putting it 
outside at the good old legal 6 per 
cent. That the risk is real may be 
gathered from the fact that the 
first five years the firm lost money 
and had to write up its real 
estate at the end of the year to 
balance the books. Also, bad 
years like post war deflations 
bring heavy losses in inventory de- 
preciation. So much for that. 
Out of the sale you made today, 
we must first pay a fair rate of 
interest on all the money which has 
been tied up in this business in the 
form of capital. 

“For twenty-eight years, we 
have been buying the best mer- 
chandise we can get, delivering it 
promptly and keeping our business 
promises, with the result that to- 
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day our reputation for an hones; 
fair dealing house is generally 
known all through this section, 
The performance of all these years 
has had a decided influence in help- 
ing you close this sale. 

“We are advertising extensively, 
The man who just bought goods 
from you has probably heard our 
name on the street corners, or 
seen it in print hundreds of times, 
so that when you dropped around 
as the personal representative of 
the company, you seemed like an 
old friend to him. These adver- 
tising bills must be paid. All this 
long invested capital, general good- 
will, wide advertising, and estab- 
lished reputation lay there in the 
background before your particular 
sale of today even came into the 
picture. They broke the ground 
for you almost without your know- 
ing or realizing they were there. 


WHERE THE ORDER STARTED 


“Now let’s start with your actual 
order. Eddie, our purchasing 
agent, had to go out into the mar- 
ket and spend a lot of valuable 
time buying this material on a basis 
which would allow you to compete 
in price as well as quality. The 
car came in. We had to pay spot 
cash for the freight, and the in- 
voice itself had to be paid within 
the discount period. We had to 
hop men right on unloading the 
car so as not to pay the railroad 
demurrage. Our pay-roll runs into 
thousands of dollars weekly. We 
unloaded the stock and had to pile 
it in our yard on which we arc 
paying heavy taxes to the town. 
It may have remained in our yard 
a couple of months, perhaps more 
if it is a slow moving stock. There 
is interest on that investment, not 
to speak of waste and shrinkage 
through possible splitting, check- 
ing, warping or rotting of lumber. 

“Your order comes along to be 
delivered from this stock. It must 
be loaded by labor upon our truck. 
Did you stop to think that our 
concern has an investment of over 
$150,000 in delivery equipment 
alone which must be kept in con- 
stant repair, and is very rapidly 
depreciating in value? There 
is the interest on the money tied 
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New York’s Big Merchants 
Point the Way! 


URING 1925, the following 
New York merchants—the 
most important group of big stores 
in the United States—used 872,993 
more lines of advertising in THE 
EVENING WORLD than they 


used last year: 
































B.Altman&Co. Arnold Constable & Co. 


Best < Company Bloomingdale’s 
Bonwit Teller & Co. Gimbel Brothers 
Hearn & Co. Oppenheim Collins & Co. 
R. H. Macy & Co. Lord & Taylor 
Saks-Herald Square Stern Brothers 
John Wanamaker Lane-Bryant 
Franklin Simon & Co. Worth 


These merchants entertain no 
fanciful theories when it comes to 
advertising. The practical applica- 
tion of their experience outweighs 
all the expert advice available. 





The Three-Cent Quality Medium 
of America’s Greatest Market 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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up in the trucks, and yet these 
very trucks make it possible for 
you to make future sales by de- 
livering your merchandise prompt- 
ly when it is promised, thereby 
making our service an effective 
sales weapon in your mouth. A 
well-paid chauffeur and_ helper 
take the truck, use the necessary 
grease, gasoline, oil, and deliver 
your order to this customer. They 
must then unload it and return. 
The prices must be figured and 
checked at a cost of clerical help. 
The delivery tickets must then be 
billed on a bookkeeping machine 
which costs about $1,500 and 
which uses an attractive billhead 
(our last order for billheads cost 
$500) and is run by a skilled 
operator. The bill is mailed out 
and that means postage, a real item 
on several thousand pieces of mail 
leaving the office daily. 

“Your customer decides that he 
cannot use certain items, and ex- 
changes them. We credit him at 
full price, taking our loss on the 
return merchandise, so that you 
can sell him again without dispute. 

“In the building industry, you 
know we are lucky if we get our 
money in thirty days. With this 
particular man, it will be nearer 
ninety days during which time we 
will have our working capital tied 
up as a frozen asset. Not until 
that bill is actually paid will your 
order be complete. Only then will 
the company be able to say it has 
made a profit on this sale. In the 
meantime, the customer may prove 
to be insolvent. Supposing this 
were so and we made 10 per cent 
on our sales, which we didn’t last 
year, you would still have to sell 
$30,000 worth of merchandise be- 
fore the company started to make a 
profit again. 

“Perhaps this will explain why J 
look on your figures of profit a 
little skeptically. It is not that I 
doubt them, but there are so many 
elements entering into the sale, 
which you have obviously forgot- 
ten to include. Mind you, none of 
these figures I have given you in- 
cludes salaries to executives, tele- 
phone, light, heat, and incidental 
bills which flock in from all sides, 
nor does it include any reserve for 
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expansion such as the $25,000 or 
more we are spending on our new 
branch office, of which you will be 
the manager. It is because the 
company is making money enougn 
above the carrying charges of its 
property and investment to keep 
itself modernized and up to date 
that you find such efficient tools 
of salesmanship in your hands. 
Your value and earning power de- 
pend largely upon how willing 
and able your company is to spend 
money to make money. That, 
more than anything else, is the 
reason why you have been so 
successful of late in closing sales, 
Your company has the stock to fill 
the orders you have closed 
promptly, and the equipment to 
take care of the orders at once 
and carry the heavy accounts re- 
ceivable involved. If this were not 
so, your order book would be thick 
and unfilled today.” 

Henry looked at me with under- 
standing coming into his eyes. He 
had never before had the facts 
put to him in such a simple cur- 
sive way. 

“This is what you mean by 
overhead? Well, I wish someone 
had only explained it to me be- 
fore, taking the trouble to itemize 
some of it and break it down into 
separate steps and operations. It’s 
easy to see why it costs us a good 
something to do business. It’s hard 
to realize an order has to go 
through so many hands, from pil- 
lar to post before the company 
gets out from under. I always 
thought before that overhead was 
just overhead.” 


T. L. Sanborn Joins O’Keefe 
Agency 
Tracy L. Sanborn, for the last five 
years advertising manager of the Moore 
Pen Com any, Boston, has joined the 
staff of the P. F. O’Keefe Advertising 
Agency, Inc., also of Boston. 








Organize Motor Bus Advertis- 
ing Service 

The Greater New York Motor Bus 
Advertising Corporation, New York, 
has been organized to handle the ad- 
vertising placed in motor buses operated 
in New York under the control of the 
municipal department of Plants and 
Structures. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


HOW TO READ YOUR 
NEWSPAPER ? 


If you haven’t time to read this ad- 
vertisement now, put it in your 
pocket and read it as soon as you 
can find the time—it is important! 











a AES VERY man, especially every business man, should 
espn] read and interpret the news of the day because there 
' never was a time when the news was more interesting 
or more informative. What does it signify, for in- 
stance, when Vincent Astor says, “Society people are 
folks with usual American appetites, usual American tastes, and 
usual American jobs; they don’t eat any more meals, don’t wear 
any more clothes and don’t sleep in any more beds.” 





What do you make of the fact that a near relative of John D. 
Rockefeller is working his way through college, sitting at a tele- 
phone switchboard eight hours a day? 

Did you read in the newspapers recently about the society 
debutante who prefers.a Broadway cabaret to a Park Avenue 
drawing room? 

Do you attach any significance to the fact that a British labor 
leader visited us this Fall and returned to England with the 
impression that labor in this country is so well satisfied with 
wages and conditions, that it is impossible to make the average 
American workman dissatisfied with his lot in life ? 


This Could Not Have Been in the News 
of a Generation Ago 


or ten years ago—but it is in the news of today—and it shows a 
constructive readjustment of the social and economic order which 
business men cannot afford to ignore. 











(Continued on next page) 
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This process of readjustment means more general distribution 
of wealth, education and opportunity among individuals in the 
richest nation on earth. 


HERE is no longer a strict line of demarcation between the 
laboring and the leisure classes in the United States; no 
longer is it possible to separate buying desire from buying power. 


Prosperity may mean that a comparatively few people possess 
the wealth of the country; now the wealth of the nation is 
moving rapidly into the hands of the people and this means more 
than prosperity. There is no doubt in the minds of thinking 
men that these changed and ever changing conditions must be 
met with new advertising and merchandising methods. 


The prosperity of this country is based on the sound economic 
principle that the people’s money invested heavily in sound 
securities goes back to the people in the form of wages, a high 
percentage of wages is turned back into purchases of merchandise, 
savings bank deposits and further purchases of securities. A com- 
plete, constructive economic cycle! 


Only the other day a well known banker said that the time 
is coming when there will not be enough investment houses to 
take care of the investing needs of the American people. 


There are more than 17,000,000 stockholders in the United 
States today. Who are they? And how many more stockholders 
will there be on the 31st day of next December? 


Who are the 43,000,000 depositors in the savings banks and 
especially, who are the 2,500,000 new depositors that opened 
accounts during 1925? How many new depositors will open 
accounts this year? 

Who are the 12,000,000 telephone subscribers in the United 
States? Who are the 345,466 stockholders in the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company? How many more telephone 
users will there be at the end of this year? How many more 
stockholders ? 


HO owns the 17,000,000 passenger cars now on the high- 
ways of America? Who will buy the four million auto- 
mobiles that will be manufactured during the next twelve 
months ? 
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Who paid $500,000,000 for radio supplies and equipment in 
1925? Who will buy in 1926? 

Who bought $250,000,000 worth of merchandise from Sears 
Roebuck & Co. this year? How much will these people buy from 
the mail order houses in 1926? 

Who bought $15,400,000,000 new insurance last year? How 
much new insurance will be written this year? 

These figures are almost unbelievable—to quote more.of them 
would be to pile Pelion on Ossa. 


O wonder Stanley Resor, one of America’s leading adver- 
tising men, says: “An advertisement has to seek not for 
cleverness, but for effectiveness of appeal. IT IS AIMING 
ALWAYS AT THE AVERAGE MAN, THE AVERAGE 
WOMAN.” 
To the advertising man more than to any other individual 
engaged in business in this country do these figures carry a 
message. 





Advertising men who read the papers—and interpret the news 
are beginning to realize that it is not to any one class of people 
—not to any selected group of individuals that they must direct 
their appeal, but as Mr. Resor says, “It must be to the average 
man, and average woman.” 


As Recently as Ten Years Ago 


advertising men did not think and talk that way—that is to say, 
excepting a few of the more far-seeing leaders in the profession. 


The advertiser today must direct his message to NEARLY 
EVERY HOME IN THE UNITED STATES if he is to 
cover his market. That home may be a palace on Lake Shore 
Drive or a humble frame house on Main Street, but unless he 
directs his advertising to EVERY home, he will fall short of 
reaching his potential customers. 


And this is true whether the advertiser sells a motor car, 
a radio set, a talking machine, a food specialty, a toilet article, 
or whatever commodity it may be that appeals to the millions 
of readers of America’s magazines. 











(Continued on next page) 
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One of the Outstanding Developments 


during this period of readjustment has been the phenomenal 
growth of TRUE STORY Magazine, FOUNDED ON A 
NEW IDEA and so far as can be determined, CREATING A 
NEW GROUP OF MAGAZINE READERS. 


What part must such a great magazine play in helping adver- 
tisers develop new markets? Here is what Printers’ Ink says: 


“Markets are changing rapidly. There will be many new 
developments in many lines of industry in the year just ahead. 
Those companies which desire to create and take advantage of 
new markets by alert advertising, will be in a far better posi- 
tion than those which continue blindly to trail the old markets 
without attention to the new.” 


N six years TRUE STORY has achieved the largest voluntary 

circulation of any magazine published in America. More than 
two million people are now buying it on the newsstands every 
month. 


During 1926 these people will buy $1,375,200,000 worth of 
food ; $583,200,000 worth of clothing; they will pay $5,016,000 
for travel; they will spend $183,600,000 for house furnishings; 
they will buy $15,432,000 worth of toilet preparations. Their 
total income will be $3,600,000,000. 


Almost over night TRUE STORY has sprung up to meet 
new market requirements. Many far-sighted advertisers and 
advertising agencies have seen this fact and are profiting by it. 


If you read your newspaper aright and keep pace with these 
modern trends, you will be in a better position to take advantage 
of the new markets created by present day prosperity plus cer- 
tain social and economic tendencies which are rapidly making 
the American people the best buyers in the world today—best. 
because they have the money with which to buy, the desire to 
buy, and the shrewdness to read and respond to advertising! 


HOW MANY MORE ADVERTISERS AND AGENTS 
WILL USE “THE NECESSARY TWO MILLION” 
DURING 1926? 
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Supreme Court Makes Important 
Trade-Mark Decision 


It Provides for Registration of Many Trade-Marks Which Have Been 
Refused Registration 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


AST week, the Supreme Court 

of the United States handed 
down a decision which makes it 
impossible for the owner of a 
corporate name unqualifiedly to 
monopolize a trade-mark. The de- 
cision is of the utmost importance 
because it abolishes a practice of 
the Patent Office which has caused 
more trouble and complaints than 
any other. It also provides for 
the registration of many valuable 
trade-marks which have been re- 
fused registration. 


The decision is the outcome of a 
case in which the American Steel 
Foundries made application on 
“Simplex” as a trade-mark to be 
applied to steel brake beams for 
railroad cars. Registration was 
opposed by the Simplex Electric 
Heating Company, manufacturer 
of electric supplies and heaters, on 
the ground that the trade-mark was 
a part of its corporate name. The 
Patent Office ruled against the 
American Steel Foundries. 


Later, the case was appealed to 
the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which over- 
ruled the Commissioner of Patents 
and gave as its opinion that the ob- 
jection to the registration should be 
upheld. Appeal was then made to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but the case was dismissed 
for want of jurisdiction and did 
not reach the Supreme Court again 
until a suit had been brought in 
equity in the Federal District 
Court for the Northern Jurisdic- 
tion of Illinois, under section 4915 
of the revised statutes. At the 
trial of the case in the Federal 
District Court, the Commissioner 
of Patents voluntarily appeared 
and the court dismissed the bill. 
Appeal was then taken to the 
Court of Appeals from which it 
was certified to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 





In delivering the opinion, the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Justice 
Sutherland said, after considerable 
discussion of the salient features 
of the case, “it already is apparent 
that we agree with the Commis- 
sioner and not with the court.” 

This decision culminates a long 
fight on the part of the Patent 
Commissioner and the trade-mark 
examiners to abolish the practice 
that has been forced on the Patent 
Office by the lower courts. As 
long ago as 1916, in his decision 
in the case of the Simplex Elec- 
tric Heating Company against the 
Ramey Company, (46 App. D. C. 
400-406), the Commissioner of 
Patents protested against the prac- 
tice of refusing registration to the 
mark “Simplex” for goods en- 
tirely dissimilar to those manu- 
factured by the Simplex company, 
merely because the word was a 
part of a corporate name. The 
Supreme Court decision refers to 
this case, in its opinion, and the 
part that it particularly em- 
phasized is the following: 

“The word involved in this case 
is one of a large class of words 
which have, for a great many 
years, been much used because of 
their particular suggestive mean- 
ing. For other examples there are 


the words ‘Acme,’ ‘Anchor,’ 
‘Champion,’ ‘Eureka,’ ‘Excelsior,’ 
‘Tdeal,’ ‘Jewel,’ ‘Liberty,’ ‘Na- 
tional,’ ‘Pride,’ ‘Premier,’ ‘Queen,’ 
‘Royal, , “Star, ‘Sunlight,’ 
‘Triumph,’ ‘Victor.’ It would be 
a serious matter if the law 


actually permitted anyone who 
chose to do so to organize a series 
of corporations with names con- 
taining these words, respectively, 
and thereupon virtually withdraw 
these words from public use as 
trade-marks, and monopolize them 
by preventing their registration as 
such. Until the court has, in un- 
mistakable terms so said, I cannot 
believe that its decisions indicate 
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such a construction of the word 
‘merely’ in the trade-mark statute 
as to allow such a condition, for 
as it is the policy of the law to 
allow registry of whatever marks 
the applicant has a common-law 
right to exclusively use on a par- 
ticular kind of goods and as it is 
the policy of the law to protect for 
the same reason the owner of a 
corporate name in its use of its 
name, it would seem that it could 
not be the policy of the law to 
allow anyone, by adopting a term 
belonging to the public, to monopo- 
lize it, and prevent the public 
using it in a proper case as a 
registered trade-mark.” 

This is practically the conclusion 
handed down by the Supreme 
Court last week in its opinion; 
but in 1917, the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia did 
exactly what the Commissioner of 
Patents believed it would not do. 
The Court of Appeals went so far as 
to refuse registration of a mark 
that had been adopted and used 
many years prior to the date of 
incorporation of the company on 
whose corporate name the rejection 
was based. 

Since then, the Patent Office 
has been compelled to follow this 
decision in its practice. The re- 
sult has been a great deal of con- 
fusion and dissatisfaction, with the 
tendency on the part of many ap- 
plicants to incorporate names 
which included valuable  un- 
registered trade-marks, thus pre- 
venting the owners of the marks 
from registering them. 

Several attempts have been made 
to secure the opinion of the 
Supreme Court on this issue. The 
Patent Office, ever since 1917, has 
considered the ruling as temporary. 
and on August 8, 1921, published 
in the Official Gazette, a statement 
to the effect that for the present 
the office was recording the articles 
of incorporation of companies so 
that their names would be avail- 
able for trade-mark searches. The 
statement explained that this was 
done at the request of attorneys 
and was not advocated by the 
office. 

In the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Mr. 
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Justice Sutherland mentioned that 
the questions upon which the Court 
of Appeals desired instructions are 
as follows: 

“1. Does the clause of Section 
five of the Trade-Mark Act of 
February 20, 1905, ‘Provided, that 
no mark which consists merely in 
the name of an individual firm, 
corporation, or association not 
written, printed, impressed, or 
woven in some particular or dis- 
tinctive manner, or in association 
with a portrait of an individual 

shall be registered under 
the terms of this Act,’ prohibit 
registration as a trade-mark under 
said Act of the word ‘Simplex’ by 
the plaintiff under the recited 
facts? 

“2. Does the said clause quoted 
of Section five prohibit registra- 
tion under the Act of February 
20, 1905, of a trade-mark consist- 
ing solely of a single word other- 
wise registrable under the said 
Act if that word is the salient 
feature of the name of a corpora- 
tion not the applicant for registra- 
tion? 

“3. Does the above quoted clause 
of Section five of the Trade-Mark 
Act of February 20, 1905, prohibit 
the registration under said Act, 
of a common-law _ trade-mark 
which is the name, or part of the 
name of another than the applicant 
whose business relates exclusively 
to goods in a different and non- 
competing class from the goods 
on which the trade-mark is used 
by the applicant?” 

In summing up these questions, 
the Supreme Court decision re- 


‘solved them, for purposes of dis- 


cussion, into this question: 

“Upon the facts, is the word 
‘Simplex’ merely the name of the 
Simplex Electric Heating Com- 
pany within the meaning of the 
quoted proviso?” 

In answering this question, the 
Supreme Court unmistakably holds 
that the owner of a corporate 
name has no right to monopoly of 
any part of his name, except in 
his own line of business and in 
use on goods which are similar to, 
and within the same classification 
as his own. 

Since the Commissioner of 
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Editor, NATION’S BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


By reading ‘‘Through the Editor’s Spectacles’’ we 
reach the conclusion that you are just human like 
the rest of us, and would probably like to hear some- 
thing like the following: 

We are erecting a modern, fireproof household goods 
storage warehouse which will be one of the best in 
the country. In connection with the selection of cer- 
tain equipment we happened to run across an attractive 
advertisement in NATION’S BUSINESS a few months 
ago, We are now in correspondence with the American 
Sales Book Company and will no doubt install their 
products. This got us in the habit of turning to 
NATION’S BUSINESS when we wanted something else 
and, to shorten the story, we are negotiating with a 
builder of steel structures for a garage, with a steel 
desk manufacturer, a box maker, are using the product 
of an envelope manufacturer, may use a special paint 
of another company, will probably install the drying 
system of another, are investigating the claims of a 
couple of auto truck manufacturers, will look into the 
adaptability to our plans of a certain duplicating appa- 
ratus, and we could mention one or two more similar 
opportunities for advertisers in your publication. 

In other words, we wanted certain special things and 
having become familiar with the advertising pages of 
NATION’S BUSINESS we naturally turned there for 
our first selections. The above list is the result. 


Very truly yours, 


(SIGNATURE), 
President. 











This letter WAKE Undolici 
iain (cited. 


NATION: 
BUSINES 





Washingte 
/ a 000 Circuleen (ember ABC) 
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Patents gave his decision in the 
Ramey case in 1916, more than 
1,600 owners of corporate names 
have filed their papers of incor- 
poration with the trade-mark 
division of the Patent Office, and 
have prevented in innumerable in- 
stances, the registration of trade- 
marks involving one or more 
words incorporated in the names. 
Now, in the light of the Supreme 
Court decision, the majority of 
all of the rejections, based on the 
filing of these 1,600 corporate 
names, never should have been 
made, because either the marks 
involved were not corporate 
names, since they were only por- 
tions of names, or the corpora- 
tions whose articles were filed were 
not engaged in competition with 
the applicants. 

Therefore, the majority of 
trade-marks which have been re- 
fused registration, during the last 
nine years, on the ground that 
they were parts of corporate 
, names, probably are now registra- 
ble. The owners of corporate 
names who have filed their articles 
of incorporation have ground for 
action only when the mark for 
which application is made might 
cause confusion in the public mind 
as to origin, or when the goods in- 
volved are of a similar character. 


German Railways to Have 
American Campaign 


The railways of Germany have com- 
bined and will conduct an advertising 
campaign in the United States, using 

—— and newspapers. The campaign 
will start this mon Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, will Ps 4 this advertising. 


Appointed by Guarantee Liquid 
Measure Company 


Fred Hall has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales, of the 
Northwestern sales district of the Guar- 
Measure Company, Roch- 


antee Liquid 
His headquarters will be 


ester, N. Y. 
at Chicago. 


Tork Account for William 


R. Robinson Agency 
The Tork Company, Inc., New York, 
Tork clocks, has placed its advertising 
account with William R. Robinson & 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. 
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Radio Copy Compares Progress 
with Watches and Motors 


The Atwater Kent Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, is comparing 
the development of radio sets with that 
of automobiles and watches. In recent 
newspaper copy, a pictorial comparison 
is made between the cumbersome 
automobile of fifteen years ago, and a 
trim and smart present-day model. A 
thin small watch, an up- to-date type, 
is shown alongside of a heavy, bulky 
watch of grandfather’s time. 

In between these two groups, is an 
illustration of the latest, compact At- 
water Kent radio set. The copy tells 
of the modern trend of invention to 
increase convenience and save space. 
The names of several wholesale dealers 
are included in the advertisement and 
readers are requested to get the names 
of local dealers from them. 


American Tobacco Company 
to Introduce New Brand 


Half. and Half Smoking Tobacco, a 
new brand just originated by the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, will be put on 
the market shortly. The advertising of 
this brand will be directed by the New 
York office of Dorrance, Sullivan & 
Company, which also handles, for this 
company, the advertising of Herbert 
Tareyton Cigarettes and has _ handled, 
during the past two years, the adver 
tising of Tuxedo Smoking Tobacco. 


Henry Eckhardt to Join 
Lillibridge Agency 

Henry Eckhardt will join the adver- 
tising agency of Ray D. Lillibridge In- 
corporated, New York, on February 1. 
For the last eight years he has been 
with the Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc., as account executive and head of 
the plan department. 


G. A. Roskam, Sales Manager, 
Ingersoll Watch 


G. A. Roskam has been appointed 
sales manager of the Ingersoll Watch 
Company, Inc., New York. He succeeds 
F. A. Denninger, who has held this 
position since this company succeeded 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., in 1922. 


“Experimenter” and “Science 
& Invention” to Merge 


Starting with the March issue, The 
Experimenter will be combined with 
Science Invention. Both periodicals 
are published by the Experimenter Pub 
lishing Company, New York. 


Virginia Publishers to Meet 


The convention of the Virginia Press 
Association will be held at Farmville, 
Va., on January 15 and 16. 
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cAn Achievement 


During 1925 the Chicago 
Evening American gained 
1,072,063 lines of display 
advertising. This exceeded 
by 156,333 lines the com- | 
bined gains of all the 
other Chicago evening 
newspapers 


A good newspaper 


Daily average net-paid 
Circulation for 1925— 


457,652 
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First Again 


Phones State 2390.2301 


Tay Sales Company 


Exclusive Distributors 


shenenes Sons, 


6 North Franklin Street 
Chicago 


January 5th 
1926. 


Advertising Department, 

The Chicago Evening American, 
326 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


The exclusive advertising that has been run in the 
Chicago Evening American on the Sonora Radio has 
produced gratifying results for us. 


From a practically unknowm quantity in the local 
Radio field the Sonora has by a combination of 
intelligent selling and Chicago Evening American 
advertising become one of the best selling Radio 
lines in the Chicago trading territory. 


Immediately following the first Sonora advertisement 
published in your newspaper our sales to dealers 
showed an upward trend and constantly inoreasing 
repeat orders placed by dealers proved conclusively 
that Chicago Evening American advertising was moving 
Sonora into the homes of consumers in gratifying 
volume. 


We desire to extend our thanks to the members of 
your advertising department for the splendid 
cooperation given us in making this campaign 80 
guccessful, particularly from the standpoint of 
influencing so many loosl retailers in tying-up 
with our advertising. 


Very truly yours, 
TAY SALES COMPANY. 


CUM Bay 


OST: I President. 
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In Radio 
In 1925— 


For the third consecutive year 
the Chicago Evening American 
led the local daily newspaper 
field in Radio Advertising. 


No amount of stage setting or 
conversation can alter the fact 
that in the Chicago market the 
Evening American is the most 
efficient salesman of Radio sets 
and parts. OMG 





Daily average net paid circulation for 1925— 


457,652 
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When a market as 
big as Greater Detroit 
can be covered 
thoroughly with as 
few media as its two 
evening and two of 
its three Sunday 
newspapers it seems 
poor economy to try 
to do the job with less. 
The population is 
nearly a million 

and a half---and 

is compact. 

Detroit Times 


evening 225,000 
Sunday 300,000. 






























The Yard-Long Guarantee 


Hedging the Guarantee with Dozens of Restrictions Isn’t Going to 
Help Manufacturer, Distributor or Consumer 


Lrserty ELectric CorPoRATION 
StamForp, Conn., Dec. 29, 1925 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We manufacture a radio product which 
sells at the factory and on which, neces- 
sarily, there is a percentage of returns 
for repairs. Causes producing these re- 
turns are either due to misuse, which 
misuse is hard to identify, or to the 
fault of that particular unit. We have 
had on our production a more or less 
general’ guarantee as to satisfactoryness 
and life. This guarantee runs for one 
year. , 
As a manufacturer shipping to job- 
bers, it has been impossible to tell when 
these goods move off the jobbers’ shelves 
and get to the dealers and in turn from 
the dealer to the customer. This year’s 
guarantee, obviously, should not become 
operative until the device has begun to 
be used. It is necessary, therefore, 
that some means be worked out where 
we can tell when the customer received 
the merchandise from the dealer. 

I am wondering how a return card 
would work out, to be filled out by the 
customer and mailed us after he opens 
the package and takes out the device. 
There are other manufacturers who use 
a system of this kind, and it would be 
particularly interesting to us to know 
what percentage of return cards they 
obtain and if they obtain enough to 
make it worth while. We know, also, 
that there will be a percentage of people 
who do not fill out these cards and 
return them, misuse the device and then 
claim replacement on the basis that they 
have not had the device a year. Unless 
we have this card it will be very hard 
to judge. 

As a subscriber to your magazine, I 
should like very much indeed to have 
your advice how this is worked out with 
other people; or give me a reference to 
the publication which contains a sum- 
mary of results. 

Lrserty Exectric Corporation, 

Has. A. CRAIG. 


E believe we can tell the 
Liberty Electric Corpora- 
tion that its guarantee plan is not 
going to be of any considerable 
assistance in retaining the good- 
will of its distributors or con- 
sumers. And since that is the 
basic purpose of a guarantee, any 
plan which doesn’t accomplish it 
is not apt to prove very useful. 
Any number of advertisers are 
using a guarantee of this sort— 
commonly known as a time guar- 
antee. However, that doesn’t mean 
that the plan is entirely sound. 
Moreover, unless we are badly 
number of time 


mistaken, the 





guarantees has declined continu- 
ously ever since Holeproof hosiery 
dropped its famous six-months’ 
guarantee. 

When a guarantee is being con- 
sidered, every suggestion should 
be looked at from the consumer’s 
point of view as well as that of 
manufacturer and _ distributor. 
We don’t imply by this that the 
consumer is always right. He 
isn’t. Nor do we mean that even 
though the consumer is not right, 
any demands for redress which he 
may make should be acceded to. 
There has been entirely too much 
of this. 

What we do mean, is that the 
guarantee should actually guaran- 
tee what the sensible and fair con- 
sumer—and most customers fall in 
that classification—wants guaran- 
teed. For example: 

Recently, an acquaintance bought 
an electric percolator for his 
wife. The body of the perco- 
lator was made of a new com- 
position material which, evidently, 
was somewhat fragile. The manu- 
facturer enclosed a printed slip 
with the percolator informing 
buyers that if the body of the 
percolator broke within a year, 
due to accident or other causes, it 
would be replaced at a very low 
cost. If it broke a year after the 
purchase date, the replacement 
would be at the regular retail 
price. The slip was supposed to 
be stamped by the dealer with the 
date on which it had been bought. 

Now the first hitch in the plan 
was the slip was not stamped. 
This happens, probably, in from 
25 to 50 per cent of the cases 
where time guarantees are in- 
volved. The dealer either forgets 
or doesn’t think it important 
enough to warrant the trouble. In 
any event, that manufacturer has 
no way of telling when the perco- 
lator was bought unless the model 
should become obsolete. 

Secondly, if a person buys a 
sufficient number of articles carry- 
ing time guarantees, it would be 
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necessary to rent a box in a safe 
deposit vault solely for the de- 
posit of these slips. How else is 
one to save them? Little slips of 
paper have a peculiar habit of be- 
coming lost in a house. If they 
do become lost, the purchaser, in 
the event that trouble does arise, 
usually feels that he has no re- 
dress and that brings us to point 
three. 

We have already said that the 
purpose of the guarantee is to 
build and retain good-will. How 
much good-will does a customer 
retain toward a company when he 
feels that simply because he lost a 
tiny slip of paper he is prevented 
from returning an unsatisfactory 
article? But suppose the cus- 
tomer is one of those hardy souls 
who is willing to take a chance. 
Suppose he returns the product 
even though he has not the guar- 
antee slip. 

There you have point four. If 
the product is returned to the 
manufacturer without the time 
guarantee slip, the chances are all 
in favor of the manufacturer 
making good on the complaint. 
Such action may give certain con- 
sumers the impression that they 
have been treated mighty squarely. 
However, many others will feel 
that the manufacturer is somewhat 
of an easy mark—not a very 
highly-desirable reputation. 

It is possible to think of still 
other objections to the time guar- 
antee. For instance, it is entirely 
possible that one might buy an 
electric percolator primarily for 
display purposes. Under these 
circumstances, it might not be 
used a half-dozen times during 
the first year. Nevertheless, if it 
breaks the seventh time it is used, 
the guarantee no longer holds if a 
year has passed since the day it 
was bought. 

However, even though a dozen 
additional objections to the time 
guarantee might be listed, that 
would not be conclusive evidence 
of its utter inefficiency. As a 
matter of fact, there are several 
industries in which it is very ad 
vantageous to everyone concerned. 
The automobile storage battery in- 
dustry is one of these. 

And that brings us really to the 
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crux of the problem of the guar- 
antee. The guarantee should be 
made as simple as possible. Every 
effort to make it a yard long and 
a yard wide should be resisted. 
The best interests of manufac- 
turer, distributor and consumer 
should receive equal consideration, 
Finally, it should be remembered 
that advertising really becomes the 
guarantor of the merchandise it 
features. The consistent adver- 
tiser finds that formal guarantees 
are quite unnecessary. <A _ well- 
advertised trade-mark takes the 
place of a guarantee. To put it 
differently, the public values an 
unquestioned reputation as highly 
as it does a legal instrument— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





General Motors Sales Break 
November Record 


Sales of the General Motors Corpora 
tion, Detroit, established a new record 
for November when 60,371 cars were 
sold. This is an increase of 83 per 
cent over the sales of November, 1924, 
which amounted to 33,095. For the 
first eleven months of the year, 771,099 
cars were sold by dealers, a gain of 
22 per cent over the figure of 623,649 
reached in the same period of 1924 





C. E. Good Joins Buffalo 


Agency 
C. E. Good, recently production 
manager of the E. P. Remington Ad 


vertising Agency, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been appointed production manager of 
the Landsheft Advertising Agency, of 
that city. : 





Englander Spring Bed Appoints 
Nathan Lewis 


Nathan Lewis, formerly with the ad- 
vertising and publicity department of 
the Englander Spring Bed Company, 
New York, has been appointed sales 
manager for the Chicago factory. 





Joins Edwin L. Gill Agency 


Helen Morrison has joined the staff 
of Edwin L. Gill, Asheville, _ oie 


advertising agency. She was, until 
recently, in charge of the Asheville of- 
fice of Carl J. Balliet, advertising 
agency. 


Burroughs Publications Appoint 
S. D. R. Smith 
The Burroughs Publications, Detroit, 


have appointed S. D. Smith as man- 
ager of their Western office at Chicago. 
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We Don’t Mean To Be 


Personal But— 


The city circulation of the 
Item and Tribune during the five 
business week days is just about 
as great these days as is the total 
claimed country and city circula- 
tion of one of its competitors. 

The city route home-delivered 
circulation of the Item and 
Tribune for the five week days 
alone is about ten thousand more 
than the total night “bulldog,” 
carrier route and morning street 
sales of the same paper. 

Unless you desire duplication 
of copy, there is practically no 
duplication of your announce- 
ments in this circulation. 

To reach the homes of New Orleans 
you need ONLY The Item and The 
Tribune—two papers, two insertions, two 
values, AT ONE RATE. 95,000 total 
circulation; 80,000 in the city. 


IN NEW ORLEANS IT /S 
THE ITEM-TRIBUNE 
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C. E. Welch—an Advertising 


Pioneer 


Late President of the Welch Grape Juice Company 
Advertising Methods 


Present-Day 


HARLES EDGAR WELCH 
died at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
on January 5. He was seventy- 


three years old. 

Dr. Welch was born at Water- 
town, N. Y. He was a practicing 
dentist from 1872 until 1892, with 
the exception of the years 1881 to 
1886. During that time, he was in 
business at Philadelphia as a 
member of T. B. Welch & Son, 
which later became the Welch 
Dental Company. 

Dr. Welch, of course, was na- 
tionally known as a manufacturer 
of a grape beverage. However, it 
is to be doubted that many people 
knew how vastly ahead of his times 
he was, advertisingly speaking. 

Dr. Welch began making grape 
juice in his mother’s kitchen in 
1869. The first grape juice plant 
in Westfield, N. Y., was estab- 
lished in 1897. From that time, 
the business grew rapidly and plant 
additions were necessary almost 
every year for the first few years. 
At the time of his death, Dr. 
Welch was president of the Welch 
Grape Juice Company. 

One indication of the advanced 
ideas Mr. Welch entertained about 
advertising is found in the fact 
that as far back as 1910, all the 
Welch salesmen were called to 
Westfield, N. Y., for a general 
sales convention. At this conven- 
tion, each salesman was given an 
opportunity to present his views 
as to what should be incorporated 
in the advertising to make it most 
effective and to offer new sugges- 
tions or ideas for improving the 
sales work in general. Fifteen 
years ago, this was a practically 
unheard of procedure. 

Another indication of his keen 
understanding of advertising is to 
be seen in the fact that in 1913, 
the Welch Grape Juice Company 
adopted the idea of making each 
piece of Welch Grape Juice copy 
fit the medium in which it ap- 
peared. While the company may 
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Formulated Many 


not have been the very first to 
have used this progressive copy 
idea, there is little doubt that it 
did develop the plan with greater 
thoroughness than had been at- 
tempted up to that time. 

A third indication is that in this 
same year—l1913—E. T. Welch, 
who at that time was secretary 
and treasurer of the company, 
wrote an article for PRINTERs’ 
InkK in which he said, in effect, 
that the company welcomed sane 
advertising competition. “We 
know,” he said, “that the two or 
three efforts which have _ been 
made within the past few years to 
advertise other brands of grape 
juice have stimulated to a marked 
degree the sales of Welch’s.” 

Ten years later, another mem- 
ber of the Welch Grape Juice or- 
ganization wrote PrinTERS’ INK as 
follows: “The grape juice indus- 
try, as a whole, would be on a 
better basis today if there were 
several large competitors  en- 
deavoring to create consumer de- 
mand.” Such opinions would not 
have been publicly expressed if 
they were not also the opinions of 
Dr. Welch. 

The successful .business which 
Dr. Welch built stands as an ex- 
ceedingly clear-cut example of 
how advertising can benefit manu- 
facturer, distributor and consumer. 
Grape juice, or unfermented wine 
as it was first called, was unknown 
when Dr. Welch put up the first 
dozen bottles in 1869. The public 
had to be educated and because, 
at the start, there was little 
money available for advertising, 
the growth of the business pro- 
ceeded at only a moderate pace. 
Once advertising was used, how- 
ever, the growth in popularity of 
grape juice was rapid. As a re- 
sult, the company was able to make 
a number of reductions in the price 
of the product despite the fact that 
the price of Concord grapes had 
gone up continuously. 
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Seven Day Leaders 


LINES 
1. The Miami Herald (Fla.)...... 42,513,436 
2. The Detroit News.............. 33,366,503 
3. Chicago Tribune ...........-.- 31,068,405 
4. New York Times............... 28,200,444 
5. Miami Daily News (Fla.)...... 27,723,038 
6. Washington Star ............. 26,569,198 
7. Les Angeles Times............. 25,909,058 
8. Baltimore Sun ..........++++++ 25,868,154 
9. St. Petersburg Times (Fla.)....25,159,568 
10. St. Louis Post-Dispatch........ 23,658,600 
. 
Six Day Leaders 
LINES 
1. The Miami Herald (Fla.)...... 31,387,762 
2. Detroit News ..........eeeeees 24,518,704 
3. Chicago Daily News........... 20,483, 166 
4. Miami Daily News (Fla.)...... 20, 158,866 
5. Washington Star .............- 19,624,946 
6. Chicago Tribune .............. 19,054,209 
7. St. Petersburg Times (Fla.).... 18,865,969 
8. Indianapolis News ............ 17,897,667 
9. Baltimore Sun ............20+. 17,133,866 
10. New York Times..............- 16,910,402 


Note: Tabulation compiled by telegraphic 
report from newspapers iisted. 





is oer ie 
Unequalled! 

The record made by The Miami 
Herald has never been equalled by 
any newspaper, at any time, in any 
language . . . and clearly indi- 
cates Herald leadership, and the 
prosperity of the Miami and Florida 
market. 


~ Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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The News of Harper's Bazar 











, 


“THE JUDGEMENT OF PARIS’ 


Tue GRreaT French creators are not only inspi- 
rational... they are proverbially practical. 

In their selection and use of an advertising 
medium in this country they were not at all 
influenced by sentiment...they sought and 
proved the most direct and influential method 
of reaching their markets. 

In consequence, the advertisements of the sixty- 
three Parisian houses whose names follow have 
been appearing during 1925 in Harper’s Bazar. 


AGNES *BRANDT 
* ALEXANDRINE BRIGG & SON 
*ELIZABETH ARDEN PAUL CARET 
BECHOFF YVONNE CARETTE 
BEER *CARLY 


BERNARD & CIE *MAURICE CHALOM 
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The News of Harper’s Bazar 





“THE JUDGEMENT OF Paris” (Continued) 


CHANTAL 
ALICE CHOQUET 
COLETTE 
MARTHE COLLOT 
CYBER 
YVONNE DAVIDSON 
*DESFOSSE 
*DEVAMBEZ 
DOEUILLET 
DONGUY 
DRECOLL 
*DRESSER 
*JANE DUVERNE 
EUGENIE & JULIETTE 
*MARIANO FORTUNY 
SUSANNE FRANCOIS 
GERMAINE GUERIN 
GOUPY 
GRUNWALDT 
HEIM, FURS 
HERMES 
* JEANNE LAFFITTE 
*JEANNE LANVIN 
*LAXTON & LAPIERRE 
*BLANCHE LEBOUVIER 
LUCIEN LELONG 


LENIEF 
LOUISE BOULANGER 
LUCILE 
MADELEINE & MADELEINE 
JEAN MAGNIN 
*MAGDELEINE 
MARTIAL & ARMAND 
MAX, FURS 
*E. MEYER & CO. 
*MADELEINE MONJARET 
AINE MONTAILLE 
MYRBOR 
*MARY NOWITZKY 
JOSEPH PAQUIN 
JEAN PATOU 
*MARTHE PINCHART 
*REDFERN 
MARTHE REGNIER 
JANE REGNY 
HENRI VERGNE 
*MADELEINE VIONNET 
WELLY SOEURS 
WORTH 
*YBRY 
YTEB 


**AND the twenty-two famous firms 
whose names are marked by the asterisk (*) use 
no other American fashion magazine. 


Harpers Bagar 


2b {N LONDON 


10fr. IN PARIS 
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Man Wanted 


Here’s an unusual opportunity. The 
Farmer’s Wife—the only magazine 
published exclusively for farm women 
—is growing. 


Growing in editorial power—grow- 
ing in number of readers—growing in 
advertising volume. 


It is because of this last growth that 
we have an opening for a young, in- 
dustrious, intelligent man. 


He will at once be associated with 
successful salesmen—men who not 
only know who to sell, but who have 
the character to refuse to sell advertis- 
ing that will pay neither the advertiser 
nor the readers of The Farmer’s Wife. 


We refuse many contracts for these 
reasons. 


If you believe you can make good in 
an organization that men seldom leave 
and if you are interested in your future 
above immediate salary, address: 


Advertising Manager 
THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


55 to 79 E. 10th St. _‘ St. Paul, Minn. 
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How Do Advertisers Get That 
Wayr 


Why Do So Many Advertisers Think That All Other Mortals Are Boobs? 
By Elizabeth Emmett 


HE Lord’s anointed! That is 

what I am inclined to think I 
am when I glance over the ad- 
vertising literature I receive. Or 
—humiliating thought!—am I 
reckoned in with “there’s one of 
‘em born every day”? 

There is some mighty clever 
work being done in the advertis- 
ing field. Presumably there are 
some clever minds back of it. But 


is it, I sometimes wonder, the 
puffed-up-toad cleverness, that 
thinks all other mortals are 
boobs ? 


“We have your name among a 
chosen few,” etc., etc. 

But why my name? I am 
neither famous nor infamous. Be- 
yond my own small circle and the 
telephone directory, my name is 
unknown—except that in an un- 
fortunate moment I may have 
subscribed to a magazine or made 
inquiries concerning some article, 


book, etc. 
Take the matter of encyclo- 
pedias. I saw the advertisement, 


wrote to ascertain the price, 
found it beyond my means, and 
that ended the matter so far as I 
was concerned. Not so with the 
advertising follow-up. For two 
years I have been told, many times 
a year, that there is a set reserved 
for me but, owing to the enor- 
mous demand, it can be reserved 
for only a short period. They also 
tell me there are thousands 
doomed to disappointment. Being 
tender-hearted, I should not have 
bought a set then, even had I had 
the price, for fear that I might 
be the cause of disappointment to 
some poor mortal who wanted the 
books more than i. 

So anxious are these philan- 
thropists to increase my store of 
knowledge, I have received spe- 
cial delivery letters, registered 
letters and all kinds of urgent 
messages. I no longer read them 
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but there is still a set reserved 
for me. 

It seems to me that the people 
one would naturally expect to 
handle encyclopedias should be- 
long to the class who would know 
that a person who is interested in 
books of that nature does not be- 
long to the class of suckers. I, 
for one, know definitely, when I 
have discovered the price of an 
article, whether or not I can af- 
ford it, and no amount of literary 
lather is going to make me change 
my mind. These “follow-up” let- 
ters simply irritate me. 


WHERE’S THE DIFFERENCE? 


In days of old, the quack doc- 
tors and patent medicine men pro- 
claimed to a suffering world that 
“Rheumatism, Sciatica, Headache, 
Toothache, Ague, Pleurisy, Gout 
and all Chronic Diseases yield in- 
stantly to the Power of this Med- 
icine.” Today, we are harangued 
by one who signs himself, “Yours 
—for Dreams Come True,” who 
claims that a little set of books 
he wants to send us will “awaken 
a sleeping Giant who can carry 
you on to fame and fortune almost 
over night.” Also, “if within six 
months these little books have not 
brought you the pot of gold at 
the foot of the rainbow, then they 
are not for you. Send them back 
and get your money!” 

Suppose we all get to the foot 
of the rainbow at the same time 
—and there is no reason why we 
should not if these books fulfil 
the written promise to “set loose 
unsuspected powers within us”’— 
what a squabble there will be 
when we all try to grab the pot of 
gold. But wait. He is “printing 
only a few thousand autographed 
sets for the advance edition.” It is 
not for the common mob, you see, 
that pot of gold at the foot of the 
rainbow. And I, blessed among 
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mortals, find myself again among 
the elect. 

There is a time limit, however, 
to the opportunity. “Advance or- 
ders are coming in so fast I am 
afraid all of them will be spoken 
for even before the sets are ready. 
You will have to mail the en- 
closed card now. Today!” 

was negligent. “Today” 
passed. But—what is that little 
verse about Opportunity? 


They do me wrong who say I come 
no more, 

When once I knock and fail to find 
you in. 


Surely they do! The following 
week Opportunity came to me 
again in the identical form. If 
these books are selling like the 
proverbial hot cakes, why the per- 
sistent tinkle at my door? 

Sometimes, these “last calls” 
sound—not querulous, exactly, but 
a little reproachful. Here is a 
firm dealing in diamonds which 
upon request, sent a bulletin of 
special items and, subsequently, 
considerable literature. The last 
of the “last calls,” to date, reads: 

“T shouldn’t like to think you 
sent for our bulletin just as a mat- 
ter of curiosity.” In order that 
“we may understand each other,” he 
offers to send for absolutely free 
examination anything, even with- 
out the customary deposit.” And, 
to show in what high esteem he 
holds me, he sends me a copy of 
a letter to a customer which be- 


ins 

“Occasionally we find ourselves 
in communication with one like 
yourself whose correspondence 
plainly shows evidence of judg- 
ment and education,” (please note 
that “occasionally’’) “one to whom 
it is possible for us to explain 
the inside secret facts of the 
diamond trade.” 

The inference from reading the 
copy of the confidential letter is 
that I, too, showed evidence of 
judgment and education. I think 


my brief request for the bulletin 
was couched in correct English, 
but what acumen he must possess 
to read between the lines and per- 
ceive that I am also a woman of 
judgment. 

From diamonds let us flash to 
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shirts. Since the days when 
Tommy Hood immortalized that 
humble garment, much has _ been 
written about it. But here is a 
company that makes its shirts 


particularly for a friend of mine. 
This is what it wrote him: 

In producing these wonderful shirts 
we kept you in mind. e have studied 
your taste and we know just how you 
like your shirts to fit, what fabrics 
please you most and the "kinds of colors 
that best suit your ideas of what is 


stylish and in good taste. 

Stitch! Stitch! Stitch! Is there 
a science of shirts, unrevealed to 
mortals who do no stitching? A 
science that enables the makers of 
these necessary garments to dis- 
cern at a distance not only the 
architecture of a man—bay win- 
dow or bow—but also his foibles 
and fancies? How else could they 
obtain their knowledge of how he 
likes his shirts to fit, since he 
never has worn one of their make? 


WE ACQUIRE FRIENDS THAT WE 
NEVER KNEW ABOUT 


That all the goodly fellowship 
of the world was not stitched into 
those shirts; that some of it was 
reserved for the makers of tires 
is shown by a letter which cov- 
ered quite a stretch of mileage, 
from Kansas City to a little New 
England village. 

“Dear Friend:” it begins. “I 
want to do you a favor.” After 
a few words about a certain tire 
company, it continues: “A friend 
put me in touch with these peo- 
ple and I would be selfish if I did 
not pass the good word along to 
some other fellow.” And he pro- 
ceeds to pass the word along to 
a fellow who, as the cook said 
of the man her mistress caught 


sitting on her lap, is “a puffick 
stranger.” 
This tire company, it seems, 


“takes struggling men and makes 
them successful.” How it does 
it, is told in a book which is 
“sent only on card request.” And 
lucky chance! This Kansas City 
man “happens to have an extra 
card, which I am sending you.” 

These cards, it seems, are the 
open sesame to unnumbered favors, 
business chances and _ bargains. 
Here is a “Special Privilege Card” 
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19 1s One of the UNUSUALLY Prosperous Years 





— 


Over the years an important 
group of advertisers has come to 
use SYSTEM—THE MAGAZINE 
OF BUSINESS—year in and year 
out. Increased use of space by 
such advertisers has long sup- 
plied an almost infallible indi- 
cator of general business pros- 
perity. The advertising income 
of the January and February 
issues of SYSTEM—THE MAGa~- 
ZINE OF BUSINESS—was next to 
the largest for these two months 
in the entire 25-year life of THE 
MAGAZINE of BUSINESS. 


SYSTEM 


The MAGAZINE of BUSINESS 


Other Shaw Publications are: FACTORY, The M ine of M HARVARD BUSINESS 
REVIEW, British SYSTEM, THE JOURNAL OF LAND & PUBLIC UTILITY ECONOMICS, 
INDUSTRIAL MERCHANDISING 
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which is “limited” to your own 
personal use and must be used 
“without delay.” As two members. 
of one household received that 
“Special Privilege Card” I think 
that family was shown partiality. 
Two members of one _ family 
given a chance to have the use 
of a Traveling Case, whose “fame 
has become nation- wide,” for a 
week; to “actually take it with” 
them “on a trip!” 

Can one kelp speculating as to 
how many have had that case be- 
fore him? Or how many miles it 
has traveled on trial trips? Or 
in what company? Or in what 
abodes, sanitary or otherwise, it 
has put up over night? Need one 
be considered unduly fastidious if 
the lure of that offer is lessened 
by thoughts of personal hygiene? 

But even as a mother loveth her 
child, so do the advertisers love 
us. The offer is renewed again 
and again. We know not how to 
choose from each day’s offerings. 
We are bewildered by the magi- 
cal things that can happen simply 
by dropping these cards into the 
mail. The gifts of Aladdin! They 
lay them at our feet. 

The most alluring thing about 
the cards is that you don’t have 
to send any money! You simply 
pay the postman. Nothing is cal- 
culated to lift responsibility from 
your shoulders more effectively 
than that “Send no money. Pay 
the postman” slogan. 

Alluring? Almost an intrigue. 
For by the end of one season, 
provided you sign all the cards 
you receive, the postman is going 
to know altogether too many inti- 
mate details about your family 
purchases. He'll know just how 
much you paid for Dad’s safety 
razor and for Sister Lulu’s 
Shadowproof Slip. He'll know 
whether those Look-Like-Silk, 
Wear-Like-Iron hose were satis- 
factory, or whether you returned 
them after the five days’ free trial. 
He’ll know more about your per- 
sonal extravagances than the in- 
come tax collector. Also, he'll 
know where a good part of your 
income goes, even if he doesn’t 
get time to look up your income 
tax. 
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Advertising Campaign Planned 
for Japan Tea 


The Japan Tea Promotion Commit. 
tee, which includes a group of Japanese 
and American tea exporters and a repre- 
sentative of the Shiznoka Tea Guild, 
is planning a five-year advertising cam 
paign to promote the consumption of 
Japan tea_in the United States and 
Canada. The campaign will be sup- 
ported by an advertising tax placed on 
all tea exnorted from Japan. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company has 
been appointed to direct the campaign 
which will be started within the next 
few months. 


Rand Kardex Bureau Buys 
Globe Wernicke 


The Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc., Ton- 
awanda, N. Y., has purchased The 
Globe Wernicke Company, Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of office equipment. James 
H. Rand, Jr., president of the Rand 
Kardex Bureau, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Globe Wernicke Company, 
succeeding Henry Yeiser, Sr., who has 
become chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. S. M. Knapp, treasurer of 
Rand Kardex, has been made treasurer 
of the Cincinnati concern, and Henry 
Yeiser, Jr., vice-president. 


T. A. Morrow with Gold 
Dust Company 


T. A. Morrow, general manager of 
the F. F. Dalley Corporations, makers 
of 2 in 1, Shinola and Bixby shoe 
polishes, which were recently purchased 
by the Gold Dust Corporation, has been 
transferred to the New York office of 
the latter company to act in an advisory 
capacity. 


Albuquerque “Journal” Buys 
“Herald” 


The Albuquerque, N. M., Journal has 
purchased the Herald, of that city. 
Publication of the Herald is being con 
tinued. T. M. Pepperday, who had 
been president of the Herald, has be 
come publisher of the two papers. Q. 
Landis Wilson is advertising manager. 


Samuel Weill to Retire from 
Stein-Bloch 


Samuel Weill, president of The 
Stein-Bloch Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
clothing manufacturer, will retire on 
February 1. He has been with this 
company for twenty-three years and 
was elected president in 1912. 


F. E. May Advanced by 


Strathmore Paper Company 
Fred E. May has been made sales 
promotion manager of the Strathmore 
Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass., 
succeeding C. W. Dearden, resigned. 
Mr. May has been with this company 
for seventeen years. 
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Influencing the buying 


habits of Parents 


You may reach the parents, with 
the least possible mental resistance, 
THROUGH the CHILDREN. 
You may have their full attention, 
their interest, and a frequent 
repetition of your message. 


You may gain this highly desirable 
result at a remarkably small unit 
expenditure. 


This work calls for a: high order 
of creative ability, of a special 
nature. We are equipped to render 
this service to your business. 


Ask us for samples and the 
interesting details. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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First in Ne 


During 1925 
The New Orleans 


TIMES-PICAYUNE 


Printed 


18,088,854 


Lines of Paid Advertising 














This is the largest volume of 
advertising ever carried by 
any New Orleans newspaper. 





It represents a gain over 1924 of 


1,594,523 Lines 


which was 1,003,259 lines more 
than the combined gains of the 
other two seven-day papers. 


Che New Orleans 


FIRST FOR 
Representatives: 


Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc., 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Member 100,000 Grou 


St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta 
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w Orleans 


Advertising Lineage, New Orleans 
Newspapers, 1924-1925 


1925 1924 Gain 
The Times-Picayune ...18,088,854 16,494,331 1,594,523 


(mornings and Sunday) 








oo eee 10,021,772 9,749,456 272,316 
(evenings and Sunday) 

Oe ae 9,092,665 8,773,717 318,948 
(evenings and Sunday) 

TEC TOEMONS ..00c0scce 6,186,978 

(week-day mornings) 


*Item figures do not include city printing published ex- 


4 clusively in that paper on a low bid basis. 
{First issue of the Tribune December 16, 1924. 
4 Figures furnished by the New Orleans Publish- 


ers’ Association. 











The Times-Picayune’s largest circulation 
—both daily and Sunday—is a MASS of 
CLASS! The advertiser needs BUYING 
READERS, whether he be a radio dealer or 
q a food product manufacturer. 


The buyers of advertising proved 1925 a 


; good business year by using The Times- 
Picayune’s dominant circulation to reach 
E close to 100% of the financially competent 





homes in New Orleans and its trading zone. 


| Times-Picayune 


OR THE SOUTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives: 


rou) of American Cities, Inc. R. J. Bidwell Co., 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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**Where ‘Buyer and Seller -DMeet”’ 





as Thistory Behind 


From Human Voice to Printed Word 


The evolution of your city directory From that time on, the city directory 
is an interesting, all-absorbing story has grown in size, use, publication 
of mankind’s need for information and appreciation, until today we have 
and contact. the modern “Community 
Catalog” containing the 
civic, social and industrial 
information of the city, pre- 
sented in concise, easily 
ascertained compilation; 
factful and accurate. 
















The first directory was a 
human element —the old 
town crier made known, for | 
a fee, the wants and needs @ 
of the populace. Mayhap 
the “oldest inhabitant’ sup- 
lemented the town crier Are you properly classified 
y his lifetime knowledge and emphasized in your city 
of men and things locally. This trade mark appears directory? You can insure 
so es a eating and increase your business 
i publishers, ° " 

Soon communities became by this most definite |means. 
too large for this haphazard method. Our booklet “Directories, What They 
In 1595, at London, England, the first Are and How They Function” will 

City Directory osu tell you how. Send for free copy. 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 


Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 
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Should a Manufacturer Compete 
with His Customers? 





So—How? 


By J. Warren Behrens 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 


HEN should a manufactur- 

er, whose customers are 
making articles from his major 
product, step in and manufacture 
the articles for himself? If he 
does decide to go into the business, 
how can he do it and still not lose 
the good-will of his customers? 
How far shall he 
go after he does 
decide to take the 


step? 
These are the 
questions which 


the Standard Tex- 
tile Products Co., 
had to decide a 
few years ago, and 
as the answers we 
made then proved 
to be the right 
ones, they may be 
of interest to 
others who are 
looking for infor- 
mation that will 
help them out of a 
similar situation. 
Our solution of the ‘ 
problem brought = ingen 
Meritas Linenette , § 
table covers into 
existence and so 
gave us a new line 
which has achieved 
as much _ prom- 
inence as Sanitas, 
the wall covering 
from which it de- 
veloped. It was 
competition that 
really created the 
Meritas product. 
Here is how it came about. 
During the war there was a laun- 
dry strike in New York, and 
many people could not get their 
laundry done. They groped for 
something to take the place of 
table cloths and doilies, and one 
concern in the art embroidery nov- 
elty industry conceived the idea of 


RITA 
LINENETTE . 


TABLE COVERS 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 
3 


Broapway, New York 
Derr 7 





THE FEMININE APPEAL IS 
STRONGLY STRESSED 
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taking Sanitas, a wall covering 
material, and making luncheon 
sets of it. This firm cut 5 and 
13-piece sets, round and square, 
and full-size dining table covers 
all stencilled in design and colors. 
The idea was good, and this 
manufacturer was successful with 
it. During the next 
five years, other 
concerns in the 
same industry took 
up the idea. At 
times, we thought 
of making up these 
sets by the yard, 
in such form that 
the consumers 
could cut them up 
for themselves. 
However, we 
abandoned the plan 
because the first 
concern to get the 
idea, and about six 
others that had 
followed the lead, 
were giving us a 


good volume of 
ste business and we 
felt that it was 


better to encour- 
age such individual 
effort than to enter 
and compete with 
these concerns in a 
field which they 
had uncovered. The 
matter rested at 
this point. 

But thenour 
competitors began 
to manufacture the 
sets and to make full-size table 
covers as well. Should we continue 
to stand back and try, by encour- 
agement, to meet this competition 
through the individual Sanitas doily 
and table cover manufacturers? 
Or, should we plunge into the eom- 
petition and do battle ourselves? 

We decided on the second 
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course, modified. We determined 
to meet competition in the full- 
size cover field but to continue 
to let our customers handle the 
doily end. This, it was felt, would 
be wisest since it would retain the 
backing of the small concerns and 
yet permit us to meet the attack of 
our rivals. 

We fully explained our position 
to our customers who readily gave 
their okeh to the plan. Then, we 
felt free to go ahead and meet our 
competition with all the means at 
our disposal. A name for the full- 
size covers was adopted, and the 
result was Meritas Linenette table 
covers. Certain quality features 
were added to the original Sanitas 
material, and the name copyrighted. 

Thus, the company secured a 
new line, and what is more, se- 
cured it with the good-will of the 
distributors most interested in it 
and able to do the most for it. 
Meritas Linenette covers were off 
to a good start in a new field. 
How far could they go? 

I presume that many new arti- 
cles come on the market with 
possibilities of which, the manufac- 
turer is unaware for some time. 
That was the case with the Meritas 
articles. They started out to be sim- 
ple covers for tables, in two sizes, 
45 inches and 54 inches, to fit 
square or round tables. These 
were sampled on paper reproduc- 
tions, starting with three designs; 
but the number developed rapidly, 
and soon we made samples that 
were miniatures of the real covers 
in the actual material. These, we 
took to dry goods stores, where 
Sanitas was handled, and to wall 
paper houses, which also carried 
Sanitas. It was natural that these 
should be the first markets tried 
since we had contacts there. 

Results were interesting because 
they showed us that outlets may 
be found in the most unlikely 
places. What could be more im- 
probable than that a paper hanger 
could sell table covers? 

Yet, one of the first wall paper 
jobbers visited was convinced of 
such a possibility. He placed a 
trial order for one roll of each of 
five designs. On receipt of the 
rolls, he placed some of them in 
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his show window as we suggested, 
and in addition he pointed them 
out to various customers calling to 
buy other supplies. 

Sometimes, it required some 
persuasion to sell to our customers, 
and in one instance it was neces- 
sary to force a sale by agreeing to 
take back any covers not sold in 
a week. This willingness to take 
back unsold covers turned the 
trick. The decorator bought them 
and exhibited them in his store on 
Saturday evening. That night, he 
sold all he had and took orders 
for more. On Monday, he was 
unable to procure all he needed, 
for his jobber, too, had sold out 
his stock. 

The decorator’s first success 
whetted his appetite for the cov- 
ers, and he became a regular cus- 
tomer for them. His example has 
been followed by others, and job- 
ber business has shown a_ very 
healthy increase. The jobber 
stressed the home tie-up which the 
decorator had. He pointed out 
how profitable this sideline could 
be made because of the decora- 
tor’s ready entree to homes. A 
word dropped during a wall-paper- 
ing job would bring a sale of these 
covers, he pointed out, and so an 
unlikely outlet was developed into 
a very good one. 

Competition was being met by 
the constantly expanding items in 
the new line of table covers, and 
meanwhile the doily people were 
going right ahead successfully 
making doilies. They could manu- 
facture these better individually 
than could competitors, and we 
could meet competition in the 
table cover field. 

Expansion continued as we 
found new uses for Meritas. In 
table oil cloth departments of de- 
partment stores we found that flat 
decorative finish Sanitas was be- 
ing used to help out the color 
schemes developed for breakfast 
nooks. This was really a Meritas 
field, and accordingly Meritas Lin- 
enette Pattern Cloth was evolved 
to sell by the yard for tables in 
breakfast nooks and for the longer 
dining-room tables. It was made 
54 inches wide. 

From this came also the idea 
of scarfs eighteen” by fifty-four 
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Attendance Record of Year Conventions Attendance 






isisetesewedaseees 38 24,820 
Conventions in Kansas RE 48 27,275 
. - . aS 8I 44,585 
City since creation of Rais 100 45,986 







* b GN eckereberessewens 219 85,988 
Convention Bureau by eR iicpin-saniitanean 208 83,988 
the Chamber of Com- bn sicko bedvewense 239 86,572 

Gs 54 80 sbn0aweves 246 90,713 






ee es ee Nes 93,108 











Kansas City 
1S 
CONVENTION CITY 


Kansas City had 288 
conventions last. year, 
with 93,108 visitors who 
brought more than 
$4,000,000 to the city. 
















—and visitors are greeted 
first by the 




















Kansas City Journal] 


Most Popular Among Travelers at Union Station 
And Its Daily Combination Circulation is 302,086 
LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 

Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 












inches to be placed criss-cross over 
the table to give four places. These 
were called Meritas  Linenette 
scarfs. Other similar developments 
are on the way. 

Ideas came from strange places. 
One of our men, while putting 
Sanitas on the walls of some 
model rooms in a large depart- 
ment store, fell in with the dis- 
play manager who was looking for 
new ideas for backgrounds in win- 
dow displays. He had been spend- 
ing four, five and six dollars a 
yard for expensive velours, so 
when our man suggested he try 
Meritas and Sanitas, which were 
much cheaper and which could be 
used over and over again instead 
of only a few times, the display 
manager decided to experiment. 

The results pleased him so much, 
and he made such effective back- 
grounds by combining colors on 
black, that he suggested an ex- 
hibit at the International Associa- 
tion of Display Men’s convention. 

Thus, the answer to our third 
question, How far shall we go 
after we get into the competition? 
has not yet been given. The new 
line that competition forced into 
existence is still going forward. 


B. E. Schwarz with Frank P. 
Bennett & Company 


Barton E. Schwarz, recently with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, has joined the sales staff of Frank 
P.- Bennett & Company, Boston, and will 
represent the American Wool and Cot- 
ton Reporter in the New York territory. 
He had been Eastern manager of Car- 
penter & Company, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives. 





Appoints Kenyon Agency 
The Entona Company, Boston, manu- 
facturer of drug specialties, has ap- 
inted The Kenyon Company, Inc., 
oston advertising agency, to direct its 
es account. Magazines will be 
used. 
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Osborn Brush Buys 
Du-All Mop 


The Osborn Manufacturing Company 
Inc., (Cleveland, Osborn brushes, has 
purchased The Du-All Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of mops, dust- 
ers and Du-All polish. In commenting 
on the purchase of the Du-All line, 
Franklin G. Smith, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Osborn company, 
said that the Osborn sales organization, 
“together with the assistance which ad- 
equate national advertising always 
lends,” will give the Du-All products 
wider distribution and larger sales. 

Ralph F. Henn, who has been presi- 
dent of the Du-All company, will be. 
come associated with the Osborn Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Boston Export Round Table to 
Discuss Foreign Markets 


“How and Where to Sell in Europe 
Today” will be the subject of two 
speeches to be given at a conference 
dinner which the Boston Export Round 
Table will ho'd on March 5, at Boston. 
Henry H. Morse is chairman of the 
committee in charge. 


New Advertising Business for 


St. Louis 


Carlyle Emery, formerly account and 
copy executive with the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company, St. Louis, has started 
his own business, at St. Louis, under 
the name of the Shelby Syndicate. The 
new company will specialize in indus- 
trial advertising and direct mail. 


Larger Campaign for Lane 
Cedar Chests 


The year 1925 having been the most 
successful in its history, The Lane 
Company, manufacturer of cedar chests, 
Alta Vista, Va., is planning to increase 
its advertising appropriation over that 
of 1925. Magazines will be used. 


Mothproof Bag Account for 
Charles C. Green Agency 


The White Tar Company, New York, 
maker of mothproof garment bags, etc., 
has appointed the Charles C. Green Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York, to 
direct its advertising account. News- 
papers will be used. 





CHAIN STORES SET RECORD IN 1925 


Sales Sales 
December, December, 

Company 1925 1924 
F. W. Woolworth $39,330,350 $35,025,455 
S. S. Kresge.... 17,983,555 14,492,148 
J. C. Penney... 12,606,010 9,970,443 
S. H. Kress.... 8,607,339 7,302,127 
™. 2. Geant... 5,333,888 4,630,390 
McCrory Stores. 5,336,663 4,260,214 
F. & . Grand. 1,757,749 1,171,094 








5 
12.3 $239,020,369 $215,488,147 10.9 
23.2 105,965,610 90,096,248 17.6 
26.4 91,057,120 74,261,343 22.6 
17.9 45,963,182 40,259,232 14.2 
15.1 30,162,624 24,842,007 21.4 
29,581,725 25,122,531 17.7 
8,537,417 6,580,291 . 


% Total Sales Total Sales % 
2 1924 zai 
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1925 was a prosperous year for all judicious advertisers. It witnessed 
the largest volume of advertising ever carried by Boston newspapers. 


Total volume of paid advertising in all Boston Newspapers was 


1925 . . . 58,513,039 lines 
1924. . . 54,784,434 lines 


Gain .. . 3,728,605 lines 


Herald Gain Alone was 2,092,027 lines 


The total volume of paid advertising appearing in the Daily (six day) 
papers and the Daily and Sunday (seven day) papers was as follows: 


Daily (6 days) Daily and Sunday (7 days) 
Herald . 10,286,053 lines 14,486,955 lines 
Globe . 8,476,174 “ 15,016,626 “ 
Post . . 8,593,686 “ 12,085,689 “ 
Transcript 7,271,706 “ (No Sunday Editions) 
American 4,764,521 “ (No Sunday Editions) 
Advertiser 1,758,356 “ 4,887,542 “ 


The above figures, compiled by the Boston 
Newspaper Statistical Bureau, include all f 


paid advertising, both display and classified. § 
It is a complete statement. 








Where Advertising Pays It Stays—and Grows 


THE BOSTON HERALD 
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Jordan Marsh Co. 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 
R. H. White Co. 
Shepard Stores 

C. F. Hovey Co. 
Chandler & Co. 
Gilchrist Co. 
Houghton Dutton Co. 


Summerfield’s 

Meyer Jonasson & Co. " 
Continental Clothing Co. Bond Clothing Co. Wolf’s 
Plotkin Bros. 


During 1925 The Boston Herald pub- 
lished the largest volume of local store 
advertising in its history. It also carried 
the advertising of more individual local 
stores than ever before. 


The total volume of local advertising in The Boston Herald (7 days) 


1925 . . . . 6,007,259 Lines 
1924 . . . . 5,629,058 Lines 


Gain . . 378,201 Lines 


The largest users of local advertising who contributed 
to this remarkable gain were: 


Paine Furniture Co. Manahan, Inc. 

C. B. Moller, Inc. Morgan Furniture Co. 
Shreve Crump & Low Chickering’s 

C. Crawford Hollidge Noyes Bros. 

Smith Patterson Co. Winchester 

Joyce Bros. Thresher Bros. 

Kane Furniture Co. Ferdinand’s 

Rogers Peet Co. Thayer McNeil & Co. 


Conrad & Co. John T. Connor Co. L. P. Hollander & Co. 
Raymond’s C. E. Osgood Co Beattie & Maguire 

R. H. Stearns Talbot & Co. T. D. Whitney Co. 
Kennedy Co. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. Mark Cror- Co. 

E. T. Slattery Co. A. Stowell & Co. Hudson Cioak & Suit Co. 


Leopold Morse Co. A. McArthur Co. 


Prime Furn. Co F. P. O’Connor Co. 


Ginter Co. Bigelow Kennard Co. 


Scott & Co. People’s Credit Co. 
M. Steinert Co. Walkover Shoe Co. 
Arthur E. Dorr & Co. Taylor Furniture Co, 
Regal Shoe Co. Handschumacher 


Peter L. Flynn 

Economy Stores, Inc. 
E. Gray Co. 

P. F. Bonney’s Sons 


Boyle Bros. 
E. W. Burt & Co. 


Jays 
Coes & Stodder 





Where Advertising Pays It Stays—and Grows 


THE BOSTON HERALD 
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Vleur Herald Record 
4972 Aelia of ational Cwenlising 


For many years The Boston Herald has 
been one of the first three newspapers of the 
country in volume of National Advertising. 


Only the New York Times and Chicago 
Tribune have equalled or exceeded The 
Herald in National lineage in recent years. 


1925 Sets a New Record 


Total National Lineage in Boston Newspapers 


1925 1924 
Herald (7 Days) . . . 4,972,242 4,255,117 717,125 Gain 
Globe (7 Days) . . . 3,114,394 2,796,159 318,235 “ 
Post (7 Days) . . . « 4,335,442 4,025,045 310,397 “ 
Transcript (6 Days) . 2,308,664 2,260,422 48,242 “ 
American (6 Days) . 1,201,988 1,246,589 44,601 Loss 
Advertiser (7 Days) . 1,340,559 1,511,830 171,271 “ 


The above figures are for total National Adver- 
tising as defined by the Boston Newspaper 
Statistical Bureau. The Bureau also sub-divides 
National Advertising into four minor classifi- 
cations, Automobile (Herald is first), Financial 
(Herald is first), New Publications (Herald is 
first), Miscellaneous (Herald is second). 





Where Advertising Pays It Stays—and Grows 


THE BOSTON HERALD 
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During 1925 the Herald not only carried the largest 
volume of classified advertising in its history, but 
the Herald gain exceeded the combined gains of 
all other Boston papers by 532,019. 


Total Volume of Classified Advertising in all Boston Newspapers was: 


1925 . . . 13,477,085 lines 
1924 . . . 11,948,365 lines 


Gain . 1,528,720 lines 
Herald Gain Alone was 996,701 Lines 


The Boston newspapers’ classified advertising lineage follows: 


1925 1924 
Herald (7 days) . . . 3,507,454 2,510,753 996,701 Gain 
Globe (7 days) . . . 4,425,660 4,229,993 195,667 “ 
Post (7 days) .... 882,642 743,568 139,074 “ 
Transcript (6 days) . 2,741,156 2,880,032 138,876 Loss 
American (6 days) . 694,564 553,058 141,506 Gain 
Advertiser (7 days) . 1,225,609 1,030,961 194,648 “ 


This tremendous growth in Herald classified 
advertising proves definitely the diversity of 
the Herald appeal. The commodities and 
services offered in the classified pages meet 
every human want from a modest room to a 
mansion, from day labor to business owner- 
ship, from used automobiles to world tours. 





The above figures, compiled by the Boston 
Newspaper Statistical Bureau include all classi- 
fied advertising. It is a complete statement. 


Where Advertising Pays It Stays—and Grows 


THE BOSTON HERALD 
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Why Newspapers Charge a Lower 
Rate for Department Store 
Advertising 


Publishers’ Problem Is Low Advertising Rates Which Are Encouraging 
Extravagant Use of Space 


By Adolph S. Ochs 


Publisher, New York Times and Chattanooga Times 


Tf cgal Mr. Friendly called to 

see me, he said: “You know, 
Mr. Ochs, there are a great many 
of those people who have never 
seen you and your name may sug- 
gest that you have horns. I think 
they would like ‘to see you. You 
are a good-looking man, and it 
might help the advertising sheets 
of the New York Times.” 

But that wasn’t what induced 
me to come here. He happened to 
come in on an occasion when I 
was discussing with some other 
people, a matter pertaining to ad- 
vertising. I 2 I had a point 
of view which I had never dis- 
cussed and that this might be a 
fine opportunity to talk about it 
to people who are in the adver- 
tising business. That was this 
thought : 

As you know, we differentiate in 
our advertising rates. Of course, 
advertising rates are arbitrary. 
They are based upon just what the 
trafic will bear. We get about all 
we can get. There is no general 
system. 

There isn’t a newspaper in the 
world that is well established, hon- 
estly conducted and which has 
10,000 legitimate readers, on which 
the advertising rates should not be 
as high as the highest rate that a 
paper like the Chicago Tribune, 
with 700,000 circulation can obtain. 

At the high prices, so called, for 
advertising, the advertiser is 
caused to give thought to what he 
is putting in the newspaper, what 
he is placing there, whether it jus- 
tifies the expenditure. When the 
rates are low he says, “I want my 





From an address at the New York Ad- 
vertising Club before the Daily News- 
per Trade Group, of which Edwin S. 

agg business manager of the New 

York Sun, is chairman. 


name before the public. I want 
to stress some particular depart- 
ment which requires particular ad- 
vertising.” 

But he doesn’t put this acid test 
to his advertisement: Is what I 
am going to advertise news? Is 
it going to interest somebody? Is 
it going to arrest the attention of 
the reader? Will it compete with 
what is in the reading columns so 
they will become interested? He 
would naturally do that if the 
rates were higher. He would say 
to a man who wanted to advertise 
in a special department, “We can’t 
afford it. We can’t pay for that.” 

But if he had something to ad- 
vertise he could afford to think 
about how much of interest it 
would be in the newspaper to be- 
gin with, to say nothing of the re- 
sults that would follow. 


THE WHY OF DEPARTMENT STORE 
RATES 


The thought I want to present 
with respect to that is this: 

We differentiate as to rates. As 
you all know the department store 
rate is very low. That is the low- 
est rate. We run across that all 
the time with every other adver- 
tising classification. They say, 

“Look what low prices you give 
to these department stores and 
how much higher your rate is for 
any other class of advertising.” 

The department store advertis- 
ing rate is less than 50 per cent in 
many cases. But there is a reason 
for that and that is that what we 
regard as department store adver- 
tising has news value. A newspaper 
with a large circulation must have 
a great number of people who have 
a habit of doing their purchasing 
in a certain department store. You 
all have your habits. You have 
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-1100,000 


For The 
Country Gentleman 


eee aed 
still climbing! 


The new monthly Country 
Gentleman has proved an 
astonishing success. 


On August 22d, its last issue 
as a weekly, its net paid cir- 
culation was 808,407. Now, 
five months later, its circu- 
lation has bounded to over 
1,100,000, a gain of 36%! 
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This gain has come directly 
through an increasing recog- 
nition of the editorial merit 
of the new monthly Country 
Gentleman, and through the 
rapidly widening realization 
that The Country Gentleman 
is the foremost publication 
in America for those whose 
homes, or whose interests, are 
in the country. 


untcy Gentleman 


The Modern Farm Paper 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Country Gentleman 
The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
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your favorite places which you 
wish to patronize; you know the 
people and you are accustomed to 
their system. 

A friendly relationship is estab- 
lished and there is confidence and 
good-will. That being the case, we 
feel that the announcements we are 
making about these department 
stores are of interest to probably 
a large fractional part of our 
readers and come to them as news. 

That being the situation, this 
thought occurred to me: 

How much of the advertising 
the department store is doing is 
intended to inform its customers 
and how much is to attract new 
customers? To attract a new cus- 
tomer is very problematic and very 
hazardous. It is very speculative. 
But when a department store has 
40,000 or 50,000 customers read- 
ing a certain newspaper, those cus- 
tomers should be kept informed of 
what is taking place in the' store, 
what it has to offer, what is new, 
what is of interest to them. 

By keeping them advised, even 
though they don’t care to purchase, 
the customers have a good-will 
toward that store and when they 
meet somebody else desiring to 
purchase a fur coat or silk hat or 
whatever it may be, they distri- 
bute that information continuously. 

What proportion of the expendi- 
ture is intended for the customer 
and how much of that expenditure 
is intended to attract new cus- 
tomers? It is a new subject which 
occurred to me only some time ago. 
I think a department store could 
very well say that about 90 per 
cent of its expenditure for adver- 
tising is most beneficial when it is 
directed for the information of 
those who are continually patron- 
izing that store and that 10 per 
cent might be the speculative 
amount that goes to an occasional 
man who might be interested. 

News in the advertisement 
makes it attractive. You are in- 
terested in the activities of your 
life. It is the announcement that 
is made which affects your well- 
being which is news. The adver- 
tisement that doesn’t spell “news” 
in my judgment is a waste of 
money. It was this thought which 
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I wanted to bring up to you. 

So far as advertising is con- 
cerned, I want to say that I do not 
know of anything else that has 
been falling in price as advertising 
has been falling. When I came to 
New York the New York Times 
maintained a rate by which it 
got nearly two cents a line per 
thousand circulation. Probably 
they didn’t know how small the 
circulation was because at that time 
we were printing 20,000 copies of 
the Times and_ unfortunately 
10,000 were returned unsold. But 
that is a good starting point any- 
way. 

But we were then being paid that 
rate and I have no doubt the re- 
sults the advertiser obtained justi- 
fied a rate of two cents a line per 
thousand circulation. 


ADVERTISING RATES GOING DOWN 


Our rate now is one cent a line 
for 5,000 circulation and when we 
come to these large department 
store advertisements, the _ rate 
comes down to the minimum of 
one cent a line for 10,000 circula- 
tion and on Sunday at one cent 
a line for 15,000 circulation. It 
has steadily gone down. That is 
the case with all newspapers; 
advertising rates are going down. 
Advertising is too cheap and 
people by extravagantly using the 
space in the newspapers are em- 
barrassing the newspapers by the 
fact of taking so much space. 
Today one of the greatest prob- 
lems in the New York Times is 
the size of the paper. We could 
probably arbitrarily reduce the 
size of the paper and say, “We 
will not accept this advertisement.” 
We haven’t reached that point yet 
but I hope to live to see the day 
when I can say how much adver- 
tising we are going to carry and 
when that space is engaged, that 
is as much as we can take. 

We are running the New York 
Times today at an expense of 
$50,000 a day and we can’t fool 
much with that. We have to have 
that much money and must go 
along a little cautiously if we are 
to run an establishment of that 
kind. It is the matter of revenue 
that we must consider if we are 
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going to continue our efforts and 
produce the kind of a newspaper 
which the Times is. 

But it is automatically occur- 
ring. Our advertisers are being 
educated up to the value of the 
advertising space. One of the 
largest department stores in the 
city is paying something like, we 
will say, fifty cents a line. They 
require so much space in the 
Times to attract attention that they 
finally said, “We should like to 
have a smaller advertisement made 
a little more conspicuous.” 

Mr. Wiley said, “We can do 
that, but the rate will discourage 
you. 

“Well, we should like to go for- 
ward in the paper.” 

“Where would you like to have 
that advertisement?” 

They designated where they 
wanted to place it. 

Mr. Wiley said, “Instead of 
paying 50 cents, you will have to 
pay $1 or $1.50 a line placed 
there.” 

They said, “That is frightful.” 

“Well, we can’t put advertise- 
ments only in our paper. We 
have to have some place for win- 
dow dressing at least, so the people 
who pick up the paper will have 
something to read.” 

The result was that they did try 
this scheme and their advertising 
payments to the Times are nearly 
five times the amount they were 
in former years. It is not a secret. 
I can tell you that that firm was 
B. Altman & Company. When 
they have something to which they 
wish to attract particular atten- 
tion, they buy the most conspicu- 
ous space in the paper. They pay 
a high rate and find that this 
advertising pays them. 

This education is going on and 
in time I think we will get the rate 
up high enough to enable us to 
restrict the amount of space avail- 
able. Then we can have a paper 
which is easy to handle and not 
so voluminous. 

Twenty-five years ago, the ad- 
vertising revenue of the Times 
netted us about $50 a column. We 
now net about $200, taking the 
whole volume of our _ business; 
that is, we have multiplied the 
rate four times, but we have mul- 
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tiplied our circulation sixteen 
times in that time, We are giv- 
ing four times more service than 
we did before for the same price. 

In speaking of cheapness in ad- 
vertising, I will confine my re- 
marks to the New York Times 
since I am most familiar with that. 
We printed 140,000,000 copies of 
the Times last year. Suppose the 
rate was approximately one dollar 
a line. It cost, we will say for 
rough calculation, $700,000 a page 
in the Times for a year. What 
will a page of advertising, then, 
cost per copy? If you figure it 
out you will find a page would 
cost one-half of one cent. In 
other words, to place a page of 
advertising before a reader of the 
Times, if you kept it up continu- 
ously, it would cost you a half 
cent a page. It is absurd when 
you think about it! 

There is no business ‘in the 
world that has anything to adver- 
tise that couldn’t afford to do 
that. But they say, “It involves 
such a large expenditure we shy 
a 2,” 

I refer to that merely to show 
you how cheap advertising is. 

There is one other thought I 
want to give you, before I leave, 
about the value of advertising. 
Advertising, after all, must 
based upon character, good-will. 
We have a particular instance in 
our own experience with which 
you are all more or less familiar, 
and that is the advertising we did 
in connection with the “Neediest 
Cases” of the New York Times. 

We started that idea fourteen 
years ago, and at that time had 
200,000 circulation. We put forth 
every effort and gave as much as 
possible to it, in fact as much as 
we did this year. We made the 
same appeal, we thought, to the 
people and the result was that the 
first year we got a response of 
only $3,000, which was a cent and 
a half per reader of the Times. 

We kept that up year after year, 
pegging away at it, until this year 
we received $260,000, which repre- 
sents something like seventy cents 
per reader of the Times. | 

There is a psychology in that 
which I am passing on to you to 
study. What did that? I have 
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my own view about it and that 
is that in the first place we stuck, 
as they say, everlastingly at it. 
We kept hammering away at it, 
educating the people up to it. We 
put character behind it. We never 
deviated from the original pur- 
pose that every dollar that came 
to that fund should be spon- 
taneous, voluntary. No one was 
permitted to solicit for it. We 
would not accept an advertisement 
announcing an affair conducted 
for the benefit of that fund. We 
would not allow it to be used for 
advertising purposes at all, how- 
ever good the intention of the per- 
son was. We have simply stuck 
to that one thing and the result is 
that we have aroused in the com- 
munity a confidence in it, a good- 
will toward it, so that some people 
in their wills are providing funds 
for it and the money comes from 
all over the world. 

It is a lesson in advertising 
which I pass on to you. It is well 
worth studying. 

What did that? What has made 
that extraordinary response which 
the Times has had? When Tex 
Rickard opened Madison Square 
Garden he offered us the receipts 
of the boxes with the best of in- 
tentions. He said, “You may have 
the receipts from the boxes for 
the opening night,” which would 
have meant $10,000 or $15,000. It 
was a generous offer, but we didn’t 
take it, because it would have been 
advertising the “Neediest Cases,” 
and I believe sticking to that one 
principle which has made the thing 
a success. It is the best lesson in 
advertising that I know of and I 
pass it on. 

I want to leave another thought 
with you before I conclude my re- 
marks and that is this: 

We are here at the beginning 
of the new year; 1926 is opened to 
us. We have just come through 
one of the most prosperous years 
this country has ever known. 
What of the future? 

I want to say to you from my 
point of view (I am getting along 
and take the old man’s view of 
things probably), as I.see things, 
we have within our hands in this 
country the possibility of a con- 
tinuance of our prosperity for some 
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time to come. But we are in very 
serious danger of losing that op- 
portunity. I want to strike that 
serious note here before leaving 
you because I want you to keep 
this in mind and study it for your- 
selves, using your influence in the 
circles in which you move after 
you have come to your conclusions, 

There is one black cloud in the 
horizon in the debt that is owing 
to us abroad and which we are 
trying to collect. That is the one 
thing that stands in danger of 
prosperity today. 

Secretary Mellon just came out 
with a statément with regard to 
the debt. He said we would im- 
poverish these people if we tried 
to push them for any more. The 
fact is that debt is the one black 
cloud in our horizon and we must 
have that adjusted so that we will 
not sacrifice the respect and good- 
will of the countries with which 
we are dealing. We will have to 
encourage them to trade with us. 

There is not one of you but 
who, if you will study the ques- 
tion within your circle, can have 
an influence. We must be edu- 
cated up to it. We don’t under- 
stand it. 

Those of you who are in busi- 
ness know that in the case of many 
a debtor, if he can’t pay his bills, 
instead of crushing him and de- 
stroying him and throwing him 
into the courts, if you help him 
along a little, you often find that 
he will be one of your best cus- 
tomers. It is a simple thing—it is 
the common-sense thing to do. 





Rug Account for Los Angeles 
Agency 

R. M. Bruchman, Winslow, Ariz., 
Navajo Indian rugs, has appointed 
Britton & Chadwick, Los Angeles ad- 
vertising agency, to direct his advertis- 
ing account. A campaign is being 
planned which will make use of maga- 
zines and direct mail. 


Honor Charles J. Thomson 
A dinner was given to Charles J. 
Thomson, head of the printing firm 
of Westcott & Thomson, recently, by 





seventy-five employees of the company. 
A loving cup was presented -to Mr. 
Thomson, who started work for Westcott 
& Thomson forty-two years ago as an ap- 
prentice. His father was then a member 
of the firm. 
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FOOD CO’ 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
“The Pure Food Town” 


A. M. BENTLEY 


Suites 1218-1220 
995 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Ootober 15, 1925 


The Arizona Republican, 
Phoenix, Arisona 


Gentlemens 


The sale of Vegex cannot help but be better off as a 
result of the manifold cooperation you have given us 
as the advertising progresses. 


Your illustrated trade letter has passed through the 
hands of every executive of this company and has re- 
ceived high comment on its novel presentation of the 
value of our advertising to the grocer and how he can 
best present our product to the public. It is now in 
the hands of our president. 


Despite the poor material you had to work with, your 
window display was of high caliber. With the position 
the window commands in the center of town, added to the 
attractiveness of it, Vegex certainly dominated people's 
attention. 


The value of service of this sort should impress itself 
upon all advertisers using your publication. 


Very truly yours, 


BsR Pacific Coast Manager 
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True to the Traditions\of 


Times-Star Maintains Uncha 
in Advertigng 


In the year ending December 31, 1925, for the 
eighteenth consecutive time the Times-Star 
set the pace and broke the record for display 
lineage in Cincinnati newspapers. 





The Times-Star leadership remains unchal- 
lenged in local display and in national display. 
It is almost double that of the second after- 
noon newspaper; 2.7 times as great as that of 
the leading morning newspaper published on 
the same days; and more than twice that of 
both Sunday newspapers combined. 


Comparative Statement of Display Lineage 
Published in the Cincinnati Newspapers 1925 


Daily Local National Total 
Times-Star, P.M... . 9,764,153 2,386,433 12,150,586 
, ft See 5,125,330 1,322,447 6,447,777 
Enquirer, A.M. .. . . 3,660,636 817,390 4,478,026 
Commercial Tribune, 
ee 1,684,536 143,976 1,828,512 ] 
Sunday 
Enquirer, A.M. ... . 4,486,188 916,468 5,402,656 


— Tribune, 
Pai: Pa bie 564,662 33,222 597,884 
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ynslof Years, The Cincinnati 
Unhallenged Leadership 
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The Times-Star leads in daily display in the 
following classifications. 


Accessories 
Automobiles 
Beverages 

Books and Periodicals 
Boots and Shoes 
Building Materials 
Cigars and Cigarettes 
Clothing 

Confections 
Department Stores 
Drug Stores 

Dry Goods Stores 
Electrical Goods 

Food Stuffs 

Furniture and Furnishings 


Groceries 

Hardware 
Household Furnishings 
Medicines 

Men’s Wear 
Miscellaneous 
Musical Instruments 
Office Appliances 
Publications 

Radio 

Real Estate 
Specialty Shops 
Sporting Goods 
Tires 

Tobacco Products 


is the most efficient and the most economical medium 
for reaching and holding the Cincinnati market. 


[es by any standard of comparison the sa 


The Cincinnati Times-Star 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


CHARLES P. TAFT, 
Publisher 


MARTIN L. MARSH 
Eastern Representative 
927 Brunswick Bldg., New York 


Cc. H. REMBOLD 
Manager 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 


Western Representative 
904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 


TIMES-STAR 


















Some Pointers on Dealer Sales 


Schools 


Based on The Estate Stove Company’s Research and Experiences 


By Wilfred Kean 


Assistant Sales Manager, The Estate Stove Company 


B Ponenene is a great deal that the 
average manufacturer who is 
planning to conduct a dealer 
sales school can learn from 
dealers who have attended these 
schools. There is still more he 
can learn from the manufacturer 
who has conducted these schools 
or who has planned to conduct 
them and given up the idea. 

Too many institutions, appar- 
ently, have planned dealer schools 
without knowing exactly what 
they wanted to do. Any firm 
contemplating making the heavy 
investment necessary for a sales 
school can afford to spend a long 
period of planning in advance. 
If this were done in every case, 
there would be some schools that 
would not be conducted, and the 
history of other schools would 
show a decided change in the per- 
centage of those which were suc- 
cessful and those which were not. 

Every school, of course, pre- 
sents an individual problem. 
However, there are certain fun- 
damentals which any firm should 
take into consideration. These are: 


1—The proper selection of the dele- 
t 


2—Assurance of the attendance of the 
delegates. 

3—Program of the school. 

4—Thorough follow-up. 


The selection of the delegates 
is an important matter, unless the 
nature of the school is such that 
all dealers could be profitably in- 
vited to attend. In most cases, 
where the firm pays all expenses, 
such as railroad fare, hotel bills, 
meals, etc., this cannot be done. 

As a general rule, the invita- 
tion should be directed mainly to 
those dealers who show the 
greatest possibilities of an increase 
in sales volume—the dealers who 
are fundamentally good merchants, 
but who have been unsuccessful 
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with your firm’s products or who 
have been only moderately success- 
ful and can be made more so. It 
is almost a certainty that the suc- 
cessful dealer has read all of 
your sales plans and has absorbed 
the sales ideas from your house 
organs, circulars and the informa- 
tion given him by your salesman. 
From the standpoint of develop- 
ment, a successful merchant may 
not justify the expense of bring- 
ing him to the sales school, yet, a 
certain number of successful mer- 
chants should be at the school to 
show the other dealers what can 
be done, to promote your ideas, 
behind the scenes, and to lend an 
atmosphere of success. 

Do not overlook the clerk. He 
may be the one who is actually 
selling your product. Also, the 
merchant, too often, considers 
himself a successful merchandiser 
—the clerk is ambitious, perhaps 
looking forward to a store of his 
own, and is more attentive and 
able to absorb. The disadvantage 
of sending the clerk is the rapid 
rate of turnover among them and 
the fact that the clerk you invite 
to your school this year may not 
be selling your products next 
year. 

The selection of the delegates 
should be left in the hands of the 
salesman in the territory, as much 
as possible. He knows who is 
primarily responsible for the sale 
of your product, who is the most 
progressive member of the firm 
and who is most likely to secure 
the greatest good from the school. 

Probably, no fundamental is 
more often overlooked than the 
second one—that of assuring at- 
tendance. Entirely too many firms 
take it for granted that any dealer 
or clerk who has accepted an in- 
vitation will surely be there. I 
have no definite figures on the 
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subject, but I am sure that a de- 
tailed investigation would show 
that the attendance of the aver- 
age dealer school is considerably 
less than 50 per cent of the origi- 
nal acceptance. In a school re- 
cently conducted at Cleveland by 
a very successful manufacturer, 
less than 20 per cent of an ex- 
pected delegation of 300 actually 
reported. 

It is essential that all signed 
delegates be followed up continu- 
ally to assure their attendance, 
especially if a considerable interval 
elapses between the time they sign 
up and the beginning of the 
school. It is only natural for the 
salesman, anxious to have a good 
representation from his territory, 
to get the enrolment with a state- 
ment like: “Go ahead and sign, 
Jim. It'll do you a lot of good 
if you can go, and if you can’t, 
just let us know and we'll cancel 
the reservation.” But the dele- 
gate who can’t go almost always 
forgets that he has made a reser- 
vation, unless he is reminded by 
the firm. 

The Estate Stove Company re- 
cently conducted a series of 
thirteen schools in various sec- 
tions of the country. The schools 
were held during a two-month 
period beginning the early part of 
June, and delegates were signed 
up from the first part of the 
year. Every enrolment was ac- 
knowledged as it was received. 
About four weeks before the be- 
ginning of each school, every 
delegate received a letter telling 
him casually that a hotel reserva- 
tion had been made for him. The 
real object of this letter, of course, 
was to remind the delegate of the 
school. This letter was followed 
by a letter from the hotel in 
which the convention was to be 
held, and a letter of welcome 
from the Mayor of the city or the 
Chamber of Commerce, inter- 
mingled with other letters from 
the Estate Stove Company. 

About three weeks before the 
school, another letter was sent 
from the Estate Stove Company 
to the dealer. With this letter was 
enclosed a card confirming his 
acceptance. The card merely 


said, “I’ll be there” and the name 
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of each dealer was typed on the 
card so all he had to do was 
return it. Those who did not re- 
ply were followed up with an- 
other letter, and finally by tele- 
grams from the home office and 
long distance calls and telegrams 
from the salesmen in the terri- 
tory. Only those who returned 
these cards were finally enrolled 
and in spite of the intensive efforts 
put forth, the final enrolment 
showed a considerable decrease 
from the original number of ac- 
ceptances. The actual attendance, 
however, was practically 100 per 
cent of the final enrolment, in 
some cases unexpected delegates 
bringing the actual attendance to 
over 100 per cent. 

In the preparation of the pro- 
gram, more errors are probably 
made through a lack of under- 
standing as to what the school can 
accomplish than from any other 
one cause. Many concerns have 
held sales conventions for years as 
a matter of habit, because they felt 
it was a good thing, without ever 
analyzing thoroughly just what 
could be accomplished. These 
same concerns are now conduct- 
ing dealer sales schools because 
they have a hazy idea that some- 
thing good can be done, without 
definitely or concretely being able 
to put into definite words the aim 
of these schools except the gener- 
ality that they are intended to 
teach the dealer to sell more of 
the manufacturer’s goods. 


SHOULD BUILD ENTHUSIAM 


Of course, dealer schools are 
always valuable for getting 
dealers together and giving them 
information about your firm and 
products. They are, or should be, 
equally valuable in offering an 
opportunity for the exchange of 
ideas. But one of the most valu- 
able results of the well-conducted 
school is the enthusiasm and loy- 
alty for the firm that the dele- 
gate takes away. 

Recently, I was discussing 
dealer schools with a dealer who 
had attended a number of them, 
and asked him what, in his opinion, 
differentiated a successful school 
from an unsuccessful one. “Well,” 
he said, “there are many things— 
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YEARS 


THIS YEAR 


Dramatic Moments 
in Cosmopolitan’s History 


ACK in the dim and distant days of 1886, 
when Cleveland was president and John 
L. Sullivan was champion and idol of these 
United States, a new magazine was obscurely 
born in Rochester, New York. It was pub- 
lished by a firm of furniture dealers and was 
little more than a house organ. It seemed 
destined for a brief and uneventful life but 
then the first dramatic moment occurred in 
its history. 
Cosmopolitan was purchased by John Bris- 
ben Walker, surely one of the most aggressive 
of the publicists and editors of his day. 


y 7 7 


Mr. Walker published Cosmopolitan for six- 
teen years. Under his guidance, it achieved 
wide popularity. It was in the forefront of 
the merry, mad muckrakers of the period. 
More soberly, it devoted much attention to 
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education, history, fine fiction and the prog- 
ress of that new feature in American life— 
the automobile. 

And then in 1905, another dramatic mo- 
ment in its history! Cosmopolitan was bought 
by William Randolph Hearst. 
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From that time on, Cosmopolitan became a medium of 
expression for the foremost writers and illustrators. A 
very complete summacy of American thought, of Ameri- 
can life and American taste could be gathered from 
the pages of Cosmopolitan during the past few years. 
And meanwhile its price has been steadily advanced 
—from toc to 15c; from 1§c to 20c and 2§c and finally 
to 35c. Meanwhile, too, its circulation was constantly 
growing. It reached and passed the million mark. 


v 7 if 


The most recent dramatic moment in the history of 
this publication’s development was in March, a year 
ago, when it was combined with Hearst's International 
to make a great magazine greater. 
Its present circulation is one million and a half and 

yet— 

After forty years’ progress, this 

is a history that has only begun. 
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they are really hard to name. But 
one of them is that a particularly 
successful school managed to get 
up enough enthusiasm and real 
spirit during the school so that we 
carried away with us the conviction 
that this firm and its employees 
were regular fellows—friendly, 
human beings to whom we could 
go with our individual problems. 
This may be something really in- 
tangible, something I can’t put into 
my cash register, but just the same 
it is going to be hard for any com- 
petitor to get me away from this 
firm’s line, unless they have some- 
thing far better to offer.” 

Loyalty and enthusiasm are 
the results of abstract, unseen and 
unnoticed management—of the 
feeling of good fellowship and 
good-will created during the 
meetings. This, then, should oc- 
cupy a large part of the thought 
devoted to program building. It 
should be in the hands of a man 
especially qualified for it, the 
genial type who can create friend- 
ship, good cheer and good humor 
and keep it alive throughout the 
meetings without letting it inter- 
fere with the seriousness of the 
meetings themselves. Few of the 
men who are qualified as teachers 
can also qualify as leaders of this 
type and it will pay most institu- 
tions to designate one man for 
the sole purpose of keeping up the 
proper spirit. Anything that helps 
create the impression that the firm 
as a whole, and the members as 
individuals, are real human and 
good fellows, will pay dividends. 

The educational part of the 
program, of course, covers the 
prime purpose of dealer schools. 
There is no logical reason why 
dealer A in one city, should find 
it difficult to sell your products, 
while dealer B, in another city of 
the same size, with the same type 
of population, finds it one of his 
most profitable items. Also, there 
is no reason why your product 
should be known for the excellent 
service it gives in one locality, 
and considered unreliable in an- 
other. Your educational program, 
therefore, is intended to give A 
some of the fundamentals that B 
already knows, and to give both 
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additional sales plans and other 
information. 

In general, most informatory 
programs can be divided into five 
general headings, and many sub- 
headings. Information should be 
given your dealers about: 


1—Your house: 
1—History. 
2—Manner of production. 
3—Acquaint them with the person- 
nel of your organization, es- 
pecially those who come in con- 
tact with the dealers directly or 
by correspondence. 
4—General policy. 
5—Any particular advantages your 
house enjoys that puts it in a 
position to give better service. 
2—Your product: 
1—Chief sales arguments. 
2—All uses of your products. 
3—Materials used in the manufac- 
ture. (When indicated.) 
4—Price as compared to general 
market. 
5—All possible names your product 
may be known by, including all 
pet names, colloquial names and 
mispronounciations. 
3—Advertising and selling your product: 
1—Your national advertising pro 


gram. 
2—Your local co-operation with the 
dealer. et 
3—How the dealer should tie in 
locally with your national pro- 


gram. 

4—How the dealer can locate pros- 
ects for your product. 

5—Window displays. 

6—Use of mailing list. 

7—Best methods of closing a sale. 
A dramatized sales canvass in 
front of the audience has been 
found very effective. 

4—Competitors: 

1—If you mention competitors’ prod- 
ucts at all, mention them thor- 
oughly. Give your dealers all 
the information, as nearly as 
possible, that you give them about 
your own house and your own 
products so they will be able to 
meet the competition of dealers 
handling your competitors’ prod- 
ucts. This is especially im- 
portant when sole agency rights 
are given to one dealer in each 
locality. 

5—General information: 

1—Any information given your 
dealers which raises the general 
standard of their retail sales- 
manship will react in your favor. 
The more unselfish information 
you can give, the better repre- 
sentation your product will have. 
Give your dealers suggestions 


regarding: 
1—General store management. 
2—Intelligent buying. 


3—Specialty selling. 

4—Stock turnover. 

5—How to sell quality against 
lower-priced competition. 


These are only suggestions of 
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Prestige 


Based on Nearly Fifty Years of Service 


the history of the marine industry has been the 

history of MARINE REviEW. Each forward step 
taken has been recorded in its pages. Each battle 
fought for the advancement of the American Merchant 
Marine has been its battle. 


D't: through the years for nearly half a century 


Old friendships formed through the years have been 
maintained. New ones have been made. Surely it is 
not surprising that today MARINE REVIEw is subscribed 
for and read by the men who control more than 80 per 
cent of the tonnage under the American flag, that it 
reaches regularly the officials of all leading shipbuild- 
ing plants throughout the country, and that it is 
accepted generally today as the one dominant national 
and international marine publication. 











Let us tell you how MARINE REVIEW can best serve 
you in developing the tremendous market the marine 
industry offers. 


New York CLEVELAND London 


ABC Member ABP 
One of the Penton Publications 
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N This advertisement is one of a series 
@ We appearing asa full page in The Enquirer. 


























Mr. Cincinnati Financier] 
... worth his weight in gold 


A frantic figure, coat off, hair awry, moiling over a 
ticker, and bawling “Sell!” and “Buy!” to a horde of ff 
sweating assistants ... Thus fiction pictures the 
financier. 


But have a look at the real man—at Mr. Cincinnati 
Financier, one of the biggest men in American finance. 
No coatless frenzy here—quiet dignity is the keynote. 
His voice as he dictates is calm and convincing. His 
eyes, yes, are keen, steel-hard from peering into the 
future. But there’s always a smile hiding at the 


THE CINCINNATI 


“Goes to the hom 
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corners of his mouth, ready to betray the generous 
heart of the man. 

And all Cincinnati knows his generosity. He is first 
, to subscribe in every charitable drive; he gives his time 
and energy freely to civic campaigns. And he tempers 
his business wisdom with this same generosity. 


Naturally enough, The Enquirer is Mr. Financier’s 
favorite paper. Here he finds the largest and most 
complete financial section published in the city. Here 
, he finds not only quotations from every important 

exchange, but sound information on market trends, 
compiled by the best experts in the country. 


Of course, finance and the business enterprises it in- 
volves are not the whole of Mr. Financier’s life. He 
belongs to the best clubs in Cincinnati. He patron- 
izes the arts in general. . . And no matter what his 
interests, he finds them mirrored in his Enquirer in a 
truthful, understanding way. 


Financial houses have long 
known Mr. Cincinnati Fi- 
nancier’s preference for The 
Enquirer and have made it 
the backbone of their ad- 
vertising campaigns. Last 
year, The Enquirer carried 
579,012 lines of such adver- 
tising. But merchants and 
manufacturers, too, are 
rapidly realizing that Mr. 
Financier reads this paper 
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A Man Who Handles Millions 


more carefully than any 
other—that it is the best of 
all possible mediums for 


Mr. Cincinnati Financier deals in 
millions with no more concern than 
the average man deals in hundreds. 


. * Bank clearings average $10,713,726.48 

a reaching this super-valuable a day. Stock sales on the Cincinnati 
yf prospect. Probably you, exchange last year totaled 506,238 
. » shares, valued at more than 

e Mr. Advertiser, already $30,000,000. Bond sales for the year 


















appreciate this fact. If not, 
it is decidedly worth your 
while to consider it. 


I. A. KLEIN 
NewYork Chicago 





ENQUIRER 


stays in the home”’ 


are estimated at 

More than 579,012 lines of financial 
advertising were used in The 
Enquirer to speed these sales. 





R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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the points that can be covered; 
the mere basis of an outline to 
which an almost unlimited amount 
of information, peculiar to your 
business, can be added. 

Do not forget that that great 
selling argument, the testimonial, 
can be used equally well in this 
work. A description of a success- 
ful plan put on by another retailer 
is more effective than any theory 
you can advance. 

Finally, do not permit the 


school to be complete in itself. . 


Follow up the work of the 
school with occasional remin- 
ders. Some memento carried 
away by the dealers such as a cer 
tificate of graduation, a little nov- 
elty, or some other item, will be 
very valuable in this respect. 

Sales contests among dealers or 
dealers’ clerks have been found a 
very effective way of keeping the 
interest alive after the completion 
of the school. A prize can be 
given for the first dealer making 
a certain number of sales after 
the school. Another effective 
plan is a special house organ put 
out for those who attended the 
school, giving as many articles 
written by the delegates them- 
selves, as possible. This will be 
valuable on account of the per- 
sonal acquaintanceship which 
many of the readers have with 
the writer, as well as being a 
valuable medium for the exchange 
of ideas. Other firms have fol- 
lowed up the schools with cor- 
respondence sales courses, bul- 
letins, etc. 

One of the most effective ways 
of keeping the dealers’ interest 
alive was developed by the dealers 
themselves at one of our schools, 
namely, the formation of a 
dealers’ club. It is a club con- 
ducted solely by and for Estate 
dealers with regularly elected of- 
ficers and a corresponding: secre- 
tary. Each member is pledged to 
send in his best plans to the secre- 
tary, who in turn sends them to 
the other members, in bulletins. 
The material given to each dealer 
is far more effective than if it 
were sent out by the Estate Stove 
Company in the form of sales 
bulletins. Also, each dealer con- 
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siders himself a member of a big 
unit, and is firmly cemented to the 
other .members of the club, and, 
of course, to the Estate Stove 
Company. 





Hen’s Rival Registers a Slogan 


103 Decree INncupator Co. 

Crown Pornt, Inp., Dec. 22, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Kindly list the following slogan in 
your registry of slogans for the 103 
Degree Incubator Company, “The Hen’s 
Only Rival.” 

I always look over these items with 
considerable interest, and feel that an 
excellent slogan such as ours, should be 
listed among the others. 

103 Decree Incuspator Co., 
Greorce H. Hatt, 
Sales Manager. 


M. L. Fawcett with Florida 
Development 


Marshall L. Fawcett, recently pres- 
ident of Emerson, Forman and Faw- 
cett, Inc., New York, has joined Tampa 
Beach, Inc., Tampa Beach, Fla., a real 
estate development. He had been vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
International Adding Machine Company. 


New Radio Magazine in 
Spanish 

Radio Internacional, a radio maga- 
zine issued monthly and circulated in 
Spanish speaking countries, is_ being 
published by the Experimenter Publish- 
ing Company, New York. A. Borras 
is managing editor. C. A. Brockaway is 
advertising manager. 


E. G. Middleton Appointed by 
Cleveland Motorcycle 


E. G. Middleton has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Cleveland 
Motorcycle Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland. e was formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the National Automatic 
Tool Company, Richmond, Ind. 


Albert Lefcourte Joins Cutajar 
& Provost 


Albert Lefcourte, formerly art di- 
rector of Miller, Black & Vanderbilt, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
joined Cutajar & Provost, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, also of New York, in a 
similar capacity. 


C. L. Barlow Joins Detroit 
Agency 

C. L. Barlow has been appointed 
production manager of Cole-MacDon- 
ald-Wood, Inc., Detroit adveftising 
agency. He was formerly mail promo- 
tion manager of the Canadian Con- 
solidated Press, 
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“IT want to work for The Examiner!” 
2 
W E hear that frequently. Most ad- 
vertising salesmen who approach the 


boss add something to this effect: “Every- 
where you go in this city you hear nothing 


’ 


And though you try to sell some other 
paper with all your might, they always 
come back to the same old argument that 
it’s cheaper to pay more per inch and get 
results, than to pay less and not get them.” 


This brings us good men, of course. 
And it is one of the reasons that 


DURING 1925, THE LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER WAS THE ONLY 
NEWSPAPER IN ITS TERRITORY 
TO SHOW A GAIN IN LOCAL 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING. IT 
WENT OVER THE 1925 FIGURE 
BY BETTER THAN 600,000 LINES! 


Merchants, though, tell us the biggest 
reason is that Examiner space pays. And 
that’s what advertising is for. 


There might be a tip in these figures for space-buyers 
shooting at Los Angeles from long range, with wooden bullets. 


165,000 daily 385,000 Sunday 





JOSEPH CONNELL W. W. CHEW WM. H. WILSON 
571 Monadnock Bldg. 1819 Broadway 915 Hearst Bldg. 
San Francisco New York City Chicago 
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A Forty-Word Editorial Platform 
for a House Magazine 


The Edwin F. Guth Company, in a Single Sentence, Explains the Purpose 
of Its New Dealer Publication 


N a recent mail, Printers’ INK 

received a letter from The Ed- 
win F,. Guth Company, manufac- 
turer of lighting equipment, St. 
Louis, signed by J. L. MacDonaid, 
advertising manager, reading: 
“Will you please advise if, ac- 
cording to your records, the titles 
‘The Bronze Owl’ or the ‘Illumi- 
nator’ are being used by any house- 
organ?” The two titles mentioned 
were checked against our house 
magazine title registry, which now 
contains the names of 1,428 gen- 
eral house magazines. None of 
these contained the word “Illumi- 
nator” as part of the title. How- 
ever, we were able to inform the 
Guth company that the Union 
Discount Company, of New York, 
uses “The Owl” as the title for its 
house magazine and that the 
Holliston Mills, of Norwood, 
Mass., have a publication called 
“Owl Talks.” 

Several weeks later, Mr. Mac- 
Donald wrote Printers’ INK, en- 
closing a copy of the first issue of 
Guth’s new house magazine and 
asking us to register the name 
“The Bronze Owl,” which had 
been adopted for it. We don’t 
know why the Guth company se- 
lected “The Bronze Owl” in pref- 
erence to the “Illuminator.” How- 
ever, we do feel that the choice 
was a wise one. There has been 
entirely too little effort to devise 
titles for house magazines that are 
really original, that are possessed 
of genuine memory value and 
which, in some way or other, tie 
up with the business involved. 
This is why there are so many 
house publications bearing such 
entirely uninteresting and un- 
imaginative titles as the “News,” 
the “Bulletin,” the “Record,” etc. 

Another point which warrants 
comment in connection with 
Guth’s new house magazine, is a 
sentence in which the editor sums 
up the object of the publication. 
He summarizes it this way: “Our 
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purpose is to form a closer con- 
tact with our distributors and 
dealers, to keep them informed of 
the progress of Guth dealers 
throughout the world and to give 
them a wider knowledge of the 
work being done by the Guth or- 
ganization.” 

That may not take in everything 
a house magazine should endeavor 
to do. On the other hand, it does 
set such a highly desirable goal, 
and it so accurately defines the 
true purpose of practically all 
house magazines circulating among 
wholesale and retail distributors, 
that it may well serve as a model 
of its kind. In just about forty 
words, the editor of “The Bronze 
Owl” has outlined an. editorial 
platform which a number of house 
magazines might adopt and carry 
out with profit. 


CLEARING HOUSE OF HOUSE MAGA- 
ZINE TITLES GROWS 


Mention has already been made 
of the Clearing House of House 
Magazine Titles which Printers’ 
INK maintains. Advertisers are 
given the opportunity, through this 
service, of registering their house 
magazine titles and in that way 
help prevent unintentional duplica- 
tion and establish priority rights. 
There is no charge for the 
service. 

The basis of the Clearing 
House records is the list of ap- 
proximately 1,000 general house 
magazines which Printers’ INK 
compiled recently. Incidentally, re- 
prints of this list are still avail- 
able at cost—25 cents each. The 
list contains the names and ad- 
dresses of advertisers publishing 
house magazines, the titles of the 
publications and a classification 
system which indicates the type of 
people who receive the publica- 
tions; that is, whether they are 
jobbers, dealers, users, etc. 

Within the last two weeks, some 
fifty additional titles have been 
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registered in the clearing house. 
A list of these follows.—Ed. 
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“A,”’—Agents. 

“C.”—Customers. 

“D.’’—Dealers. 

“J,"’—Jobbers. 

“P,”’—Prospects. 

“S. O.”—Sales Organization. 

“U, C.”—Ultimate Consumers. 
All-American Radio Corp., Chicago: 
“Indian Guide.” D.-C.-P. 

Arcade Manufacturing Co., Freeport, 
Ill.: “Arcadian.” O. Employees. 
Aseptico Laboratories, Inc., Rochester, 
Y.: “Family Affairs.”” S. O. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago: ‘Lantern.” 

S 


Beacon Press, Lincoln, Nebr.: ‘‘Beacon 
Light.”” C.-P. 

Beneficial Operating Bureau, Inc., New 
York: “‘Beneficial Loans.’ 

Blair Manufacturing Co., Springfield, 
Mass.: “Drawcut.” C.-P. 

Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn.: 
“Business Builder.” S. O. 

Campbell-Smith-Ritchie Co., Lebanon, 
Ind.: ‘‘Boone Pioneer.” S- oO. 
“Boone Sales Promoter.” D. 

Chicago Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago: 
“Clean as a Whistle.” C.-P. 

Collateral Bankers, Inc., New York: 
“Collateral Bankers.” 

Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Hackensack, 
N. J.: ‘Homes of Comfort.’ C.-P. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn.: ‘‘Conmutopics.” <A. 
Cooper, John M., Organization, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: ‘‘Undivided Respon- 
sibility.” Architects, Engineers and 

General Contractors. 

Cowan Truck , ©o., Holyoke, Mass.: 
“Transveyor.’ 

Detroit Self- a Register Co., De- 
troit, Mich.: ‘‘Detroit Register.’’ S. O. 

Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 
“Tuxedo Feed Bag.” 

rk Exhibition Co., Providence, 
. L.: “Edexco Graphics Age.” # 

a District Electric Co., Joplin, 
Mo.: “Empire Builder.’”? Shareholders. 

Enterprise Oil Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
“Duplex Penn.” 4 

Estey Organ Co., Brattleboro, Vt.: 
“Estey Echo.” - A 

Goldman, Wm. P., & Bros., Inc., New 
York: “Three G Dealer.” 

— Printing & nae Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: “Guide.” C.- 

Guth Co., The Edwin F., St. _ Mo.: 
“Bronze Owl.” D. 

Hand Knit Hosiery Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis.: “‘Ravelings.” D. 

Hardy Co., L. P., South Bend, Ind.: 
“Ex-po’nent.” C. 

Harrower Laboratory, Inc., Glendale, 
Calif.: “Hormone.” Doctors. 

Hartford Fire and Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn.: 
“Hartford Agent.”” A. 

Health Products rig Newark, N. J.: 
“Feen-a-mint Table D. 

Hodson & Co., Clarence, New York: 
“More Business.” C.-P. 

Holmes Press, Philadelphia: ‘‘Perspec- 
tive.” C.-P. 

Holmes-Thompson, Inc., oneal, Que., 
Canada: “Drop of Ink.” C.-P 

Independence Indemnity Co., Philadel- 
phia: “Human Relations.” A. 
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Indian Motocycle Co., 
Mass.: “Indian News.” 

Industrial Lenders Technical Institute, 
Inc., New York: “Lender.’? Members 
and ’ Prospective Members. 

Lake & Dunham Advertising Agency, 
ae, Tenn.: “L & D’s Digest.” 


Springfield, 
D.-C. 


Lewis Realty Assoc., . A., Chicago: 
“Lewis Dynamo.” ’s. 

National Surety Co., New Nets “Broad- 
caster.” A. 

Newport Optical Mfg. Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: “Newport Hinge.”’ D. 
“Newport Bulletin.” J. 

Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., New- 
market, Ont., Canada: “Better Times 
News.” S. O. 

Royal Indemnity Co., New York: ‘“Ad- 
visor. 

Sanford- Day Iron Works, Inc., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.: “Car Sense and Non- 
Sense.” Mines, Lumber Camps and 
Quarries. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., Chi- 
cago: “Hook-Up.” D.-J. Service Sta- 
tions. 

Thorsen & Thorsen, New York: ‘“Thor- 
Sense.”’ C.-P 

Union Electric Protection Co., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada: “Symbol.’ C.-P. Em- 
ployees. 

Upson Co., The, Lockport, N. Y.: 
“Upsonizer.” is 

Walton Advertising & Printing Co.. 
Boston: “‘Trumpeter.’”’ C.- 

White- Stokes Co., Chicago: “Mallo 
Topics.” D. 


Tells Story of Gasoline in 
Series of Advertisements 


The history of gasoline is being told 
in a series of newspaper advertisements 
by the Simms Oil Company, Dallas, Tex. 
The advertisements are graphically il- 
lustrated and show how gasoline, once 
considered the “white elephant of the 
petroleum industry,” has risen from 
‘nuisance to necessity.”” Each adver- 
tisement is headed “Interesting Facts 
about Gasoline.” 

One advertisement pictures the first 
oil well derrick and a modern derrick, 
accompanied by a diagram showing the 
relative depths of the two wells. The 
text tells a brief story about the two 
wells and gives some comparative fig- 
ures. The present series is to be fol- 
lowed by two others. The Crook Ad- 
vertising Agency, Dallas, is directing this 
campaign. 


E. W. Weiler with Eureka 
Tool and Machine Company 


Edward W. Weiler, formerly with 
the General Electric Company, » Har- 
rison, N. J., has joined the Eureka 
Tool and Machine Company, Newark, 

J., as treasurer. 


Appoint Allen-Klapp Company 
The LaSalle, Ill., Post and the Can- 
ton, Ill., Ledger, have appointed The 
Allen-Klapp Company, publishers’ rep 
resentative, as their national advertising 
representative in the East and West. 
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“FREE—Use The 
Coupon” 


When sampling pays and when 
it doesn’t in the strategy 
of advertising to the millions 


HERE is but one way to rate an advertisement. 
That's by sales. 


Thus the true strategy of advertising is directed 
solely to one point . . . selling merchandise at a profit. 


There are many roads to that end. Seasoned 
advertisers seek the shortest. 


Sometimes sampling offers a short-cut. First, by 
gaining a multiplied reading for an ad; and, second, by 
quickly placing a product in the hands of thousands 
to try, thus overcoming initial buying resistance with 
least effort and expense. 


At other times sampling is ruinous. There is a 
wide difference between giving the public “something 
for nothing” and gaining a fair test for a product. 


For instance, should William Wrigley, Jr., advertise 
his Spearmint Gum free for a day, every boy would 
fill his pockets with the Wrigley product. That 
would be carrying sampling to the point of folly. 
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Should a toilet-goods manufacturer, on the other 
hand, offer women a test of a new beauty cream .. . 
just enough in quantity to entice... he might thus 
shorten the work of months to days. 


“Step up and help yourself” has seldom won a 
market. Differentiating between safe sampling, as a 
means to quicker sales, and broadcast sampling, as a 
means of attracting great reading for an ad, is the 
height of advertising strategy .. . often the balance 
line between great profit and great loss. 


Some products, in their nature, cannot be safely 
sampled. 
Others lend themselves to sampling. 


Only the experienced writer of advertising copy 
knows when and when NOT to head his copy with 
the word “Free.” 


And only the manufacturer who has paid for the 
mistake of its misuse recognizes how important that 
point is. Like all other things in advertising, it rests 
on common sense .. . the one road to uncommon 
results from advertising. 


LORD & THOMAS 


NEW YORK CT CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Adver tising 400 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self contained ; collaborating with 
other Lord & Thomas units to the client’s interest. 








Available—Government Speakers 
on Export Subjects 






Nor Is It Necessary to Cut Red Tape to Secure Their Services 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 

OCAL advertising clubs, cham- 

bers of commerce, Rotary, 
Kiwanis and other clubs and civic 
organizations may secure the ser- 
vices of well-informed speakers on 
export and similar subjects by get- 
ting in touch with the various dis- 
trict and co-operative offices of the 
Department of Commerce. 


These speakers come from prac- 
tically all of the civilized countries 
of the world. They constitute a 
corps of trained experts whose 
usual activity is the collecting and 
reporting of information concern- 
ing trade conditions in all foreign 
countries and opportunities for the 
sale abroad of merchandise pro- 
duced in the United States. They 
are consular officers, commercial 
attachés and other representatives 
of the Government abroad. 


When these representatives re- 
turn to this country, they go im- 
mediately to Washington. Each 
one comes home about every three 
years for a three-month vacation 
and a trip to the more important 
cities. An itinerary is arranged 
for him and the district and co- 
operative offices are given from 
ten days’ to two weeks’ advance 
notice of his visit. 

In each city he visits, the repre- 
sentative makes his headquarters 
at the district or co-operative 
office, which puts him in touch 
with exporters and organizations 
that are interested in trade with 
the country from which he came. 

In many instances, district man- 
agers are not only able to arrange 
interviews with, or visits from, the 
representatives, but are also glad 
to make arrangements to have 
representatives address commercial 
and other organizations. 

As a rule, these men are well 
versed in the general advertising 


methods, customs, social condi- 
tions, laws and all important 
subjects, as well as the trade 


conditions, of their territories. 
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Organizations which are inter- 
ested should get in touch with the 
managers of district or co-oper- 
ative offices, and request to be 
notified when speakers are avail- 
able. Ti.é managers will then send 
advance notices covering the time 
of the representatives’ visits, and 
indicate the subjects covered by 
giving details as to the country 
and the specialty of the representa- 
tive. Then, if the organization 
wants the speaker, all it has to do 
is to talk up. 

District offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
are located as follows: 


Post Office Building, Atlanta, Ga.; 
1801 Custom House, Boston; Room 830 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago; 607 Free 
Press Building, Detroit, Mich.; Post 
Office Building, New Orleans, La.; 734 
Custom House, New York City; 20 South 
Fifteenth St., Philadelphia; 222 Oregon 
Building, Portland, Oreg.; 1210 Liberty 
Central Trust Co. Building, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 510 Custom House, San Francisco; 


and 515 Lowman Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 
The co-operative offices, as a 


rule, are connected with chambers 
of commerce, and in each of the 
following cities it will be necessary 
to address the Foreign Trade 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
for information. 


Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Newark, N. J.; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Akron, Ohio; Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Charleston, S. C.; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; Dayton, 
Ohio; Des Moines, Iowa; El Paso, 
ex.; Erie, Pa.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 

ile, Ala.; Muncie, Ind.; Orange, 


Tex.; Pensacola, Fla.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Providence, R. I.; Richmond, Va.; San 
Diego, Calif.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Tacoma, 
Wash.; Toledo, Ohio; Trenton, N. J.; 
and Worcester, Mass. 


In Baltimore, Md., address the Foreign 
Trade Secretary of the Association of 
Commerce, 22 Light St.; in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., the South American Agent, South- 
ern_Railway System, 1301 Market St.; 
in Bridgeport, Conn., the Foreign Trade 
Secretary of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; and in Norfolk, Va., the same of- 
ficial of the Hampton Roads Maritime 
Exchange. 
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An Open Letter to 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 





ORE business! It comes from 
advertisers who are getting 
results. 


For this reason you prefer that your 
clients properly back up their use of 
outdoor space with sound merchan- 
dising. 

Most advertisers need professional 
advice. We give it from an unpreju- 
diced standpoint. Weare not printers, 
lithographers nor advertising agents. 
We sell help in getting results. 


We can cooperate with you in mak- 
ing your advertisers bigger adver- 
tisers. Ask us for the facts. 














RONALDS RE-SALE AGENCY 


Incorporated 
527 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 298] 
You will be interested in “Re-Sale News”. 
Write and ask us for a sample copy. 


Next week's ‘open letter"’ in this series to Newspaper Publications) 
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One 


F you manufacture a general 
commodity, you are selling the 
farmer whether you realize it 


or not. 


The fact that your distribution is 
in towns does not mean that your 
sales are exclusively urban. Every 
town is surrounded by a population 
of farmers who buy from the 
dealers in these towns. 


Dealers realize the volume of this 
sales outlet. They are interested in 
handling a product that has created 
farm demand. 


An attempt to build distribution 
without considering the farmer is 


1 


te RIES — $e 


You Can’t Ignore 


the Farm Market 
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Agricultural Publishers Association 
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like trying to drive with the brakes 
on. It handicaps the sales plan. 


Farm families admittedly buy gen- 
eral commodities in large quantities. 
Your problem is to direct this 
demand to your specific product. 
Farm papers reach this trade at a 
minimum of cost per farm family. 


A constantly growing number of 
general advertisers are using farm 
papers to insure coverage of this 
important part of their sales field. 


Ask your agency or write this 
Association for farm market data 
on your product. 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
33 South Clark Street, Chicago 


“Prosperity Follows the Plow” 














Forecasting Sales Six Months to a 
Year in Advance 


This Method Is Applicable to Many Lines of Business 


By G. K. Simonds and John G. Thompson 


Respectively, General Manager and 


INCE the war business men 

have developed a new attitude 
toward business forecasting. Much 
study has been devoted to the 
business cycle and to its conse- 
quences. Several efficient organi- 
zations now offer the results of 
their studies and point out their 
opinion of what is ahead of busi- 
ness at any particular time. They 
“forecast business” and some of 
them have been remarkably suc- 
cessful. 

The executives of the Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
were long ago sold on the idea 
that the future of “business” and 
also of “a business” cculd be fore- 
seen more or less clearly, grant- 
ing that no totally unexpected and 
powerful factors appeared. An 
unexpected war, widespread strikes, 
or any natural catastrophe such 
as an earthquake. fire, flood, pesti- 
lence, or crop destruction might, 


and probably would, upset the 
most intelligent forecast. 
But assuming that no_ such 


factor entered to disturb the prog- 
ress of business, we have been 
and are sold on the theory that 
the future both of “business” and 
of “a business” is: determined by 
factors usually arising in the past 
and acting in the present, and that 
this action and its results are ac- 
cording to economic law which 
both economists and business men 
are coming to understand better. 

So we set out to discover the 
factors that most strongly affected 
our future sales, assuming the 
business to be conducted with un- 
diminished ability, energy and push 
for increased sales, greater service 
aud larger profits. 

We accepted at once the theory 
of the business cycle, i., that 





Reprinted with permission from the 
January 7 issue of The Iron Age. 
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President, The Simonds Saw & 


oO. 
business has its good and_ bad 
times, the latter developing from 
conditions that arise during pros- 
perity and prosperity similarly de- 
veloping from conditions created 
by business depression. 

We perceived at once that busi- 
ness and speculation both increased 
in volume as the supply of credit 


became greater, or to put it an- 
other way, as credit became 
cheaper. 

We investigated to determine 


how much time elapsed after a 
turn upward or downward in the 
trend of the amount of available 
credit before the new trend af- 
fected our sales and how long 
before the change affected specu- 
lation. 

We investigated to see if the 
trend of speculation had an_ in- 
fluence upon our sales and if so 
how soon after a change in the 
trend of speculation the effect was 
felt. 

These two factors, the amount 
of credit and the volume and kind 
of speculation, we accepted as af- 
fecting both general business and 
the sales of our own company. 
We estimated that under normal 
conditions of credit a change in 
the trend of credit affected specu- 
lation in from one to four months 
and our sales in from twelve to 
fifteen months. Under similar con- 
ditions a change in the trend of 
speculation affected our sales in 
from nine to twelve months. We 
estimated also that speculation and 
credit affected general business in 
practically the same manner and 
after practically the same length 
of time. 

Of course credit may affect 
business according to conditions 
in anywhere from three to eight- 
een months and speculation over 
a similar period. Our studies re- 
ferred to the effect on our sales 
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since the war. The statements in 
this paragraph apply only to busi- 
ness since the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System. Prior to 
that time both speculation and 
credit ran a wild course in the 
United States. The effect of these 
changes upon the volume of busi- 
ness was very uncertain. 

When the volume of credit was 
abnormally small and the trend 
was downward we found that a 
change to an upward turn had a 
greater effect upon sales and 
speculation and its effect was felt 
sooner than under normal or 
nearly normal conditions. 

When the volume of credit was 
abnormally large and the trend 
was upward we found that a 
change to a downward turn had 
less effect upon sales and specu- 
lation and its effect was not felt 
as soon as under normal or nearly 
normal conditions. 

Credit is more reliable than specu- 
lation as a business forecaster. 
We are convinced that this is true 
of our business and that it is 
probably true of business in 
general. 

We accepted the volume of 
credit (or money rates reversed) 
as a forecaster of our sales, its 
effect being felt from twelve to 
fifteen months after a definite turn 
in the trend of credit volume. 

We accepted speculation as a 
forecaster of our sales, its effect 
being felt from nine to twelve 
months after a definite turn in the 
trend of speculation. 

Some lines of business feel the 
change from prosperity to depres- 
sion before others; the same is 
true when depression changes to 
prosperity. Certain lines of busi- 
ness are fortunate in being warned 
by the movement in other lines. 
Our business is one of them. 

The Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
manufactures and sells all kinds of 
saws for cutting trees, logs and 
lumber. These lines constitute 
more than one-half of our busi- 
ness. We also manufacture and 
sell all kinds of metal cutting saws, 
hacksaws and files, and machine 
knives. We make our own steel 
and certain high grade steels for 
sale to others. 
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For definite forecasters of our 


particular business, we _ turned 
therefore to the volume of build- 
ing contracts awarded as reported 
by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
and to the unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 
In periods of considerable change 
in commodity prices, these factors 
must be adjusted according to the 
change in prices, for our sales are 
charted in dollars and not in ton- 
nage. We worked out what we 
call a Construction Forecaster 
combining these two factors. This 
forecasts our sales by from two to 
four months, averaging about three 
months. 

We have now three forecasters: 
credit (twelve to fifteen months), 


speculation (nine to twelve 
months), construction (two to four 
months). 


The ordinary way to chart our 
sales and these forecasters would 
be to plot them as moving curves 
and to look ahead; for illustration, 
from any point when the volume 
of credit began to decrease we 
might forecast that in from twelve 
to fifteen months our sales would 
show a falling off; from any point 
of change of trend in the curve 
of speculation we might look ahead 
nine to twelve months and fore- 
cast that at that time our sales 
would change in the same direc- 
tion; we might look ahead from 
two to four months in using con- 
struction as a forecaster. 

By doing this, however, we 
found that from the beginning of 
1919 to the end of 1923, specula- 
tion forecast the trend of our 
sales by quarters nine months in 
advance and for the same five 
years credit forecast our sales by 
quarters twelve months in ad- 
vance; that for 1924 and 1925, 
speculation forecast the trend of 
our sales by quarters twelve 
months in advance and credit 
fifteen months in advance. We 
are plotting it this latter way for 
1926. 

We believe this retardation in 
the effect of credit and speculation 
on business was caused by the ar- 
bitrary interference with the up- 
ward swing of business in the 
spring of 1923 by officials in Wash- 
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THE CENTER OF GRAVITY 
IS STILL THERE 
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ges OW and then some one is heard to 


bewail the “good old days” of mag- 
azine publishing, before circulations 
soared into the millions. 

Because THE Quatiry Group 





magazines grew up in those days, we seem to be 
expected to join the lament. 

We don’t. 

We see no “decay in public taste.”” Why view 4 
with alarm the fact that where one magazine used 
to be sold, a hundred are sold today? On the con- 
trary, the fact is hopeful. 

What has happened is simply this: The habit of 
reading has spread tremendously. Due to many 
causes—the electric light, the public school and the 
growth of advertising, among others— people whose 
parents didn’t read are now reading a great deal. 

You can’t expect them to take at one plunge the 
best of literature and the most serious of topics. 

Hence the flood of new magazines, many of 
which have built up huge circulations. Some of 
these deserve high respect; others deserve con- 
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THE CENTER OF GRAVITY IS STILL THERE 


tempt. But good or bad, the mere fact that they 
sell their millions does not indicate any change in 
the center of gravity of American thought. 

The very fact that THe Quatiry Group maga- 
zines have survived and flourished proves that the 
center of gravity is still there. 

The same sort of people who used to read THE 
Quatiry Group magazines are reading them to- 
day. Not the same people, but the same sort — their 
sons and daughters and their successors in leader- 
ship. 

Their numbers, while greater than ever, do not 
look so impressive when ranged alongside circula- 
tions in the millions. 

But their influence abides and broadens. 

The greater the army, the more helter-skelter its 
units, the greater the need of seasoned leadersh:p. 

In the army of American magazine buyers, the 
cool heads are still the readers of THE Quatity 
Group—able to read attentively, trained to ob- 
serve advertising, strong in purchasing power and 
effective in influencing the wide circles in which 
they move. 

When you advertise in THE Quatiry Group you 
are next to thinking matter. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE THE WORLD’S WORK 
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ington and by the American Con- ders for the last quarter of 1924. 
struction Council in New York. we were able to calculate our Con- 
A repetition of the boom of 1920 — struction Forecaster for the first 
was feared with all its distressing quarter of 1925. On that day the 
aftermath of 1921. The arbitrary chart then showcd by credit, specu- 
interference was probably helpful lation and construction that we 


in the long run but it doubtless de- | should have for the first quarter 
layed the effect of the credit and of 1925 an increase in sales over 
speculation factors. the last quarter of 1924. Credit 


In the accompanying chart the and speculation showed a change 
sales of the. Simonds Saw & downward for the second quarter, 
Steel Co. are shown by quarters. an advance in the third quarter 
Credit, speculation and construc- and another advance in the fourth 
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IN THIS SALES FORECASTING CHART, USED BY THE SIMONDS SAW & STEEL CO., THE CREDIT 
CURVE IS ADVANCED FIFTEEN MONTHS, THE SPECULATIVE FACTOR TWELVE 
MONTHS AND THE CONSTRUCTION FORECASTER THREE MONTHS AHEAD 
OF THE PERIOD ACTUALLY REPRESENTED BY THE CURVES 
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tion are also shown by quarters; quarter. On April 10, construc- 
but up to the end of 1923, credit is tion indicated a slight fall for the 
charted twelve months ahead of second quarter; on July 10, a slight 
the period in which it actually oc- fall for the third quarter; and on 
curred; speculation, nine months October 10, an advance for the 
ahead; and construction, three fourth quarter. Our sales for 1925 
months ahead. Thus the turn up- have followed the forecasters al- 
ward in credit which appears on most exactly. Although the fore- 
the chart in the last quarter of cast was for a different run of 
1921 actually occurred in the last business in 1925 from that of any 
quarter of 1920. Its effect upon other year since the war, we be- 
our sales was not felt until the last lieved at the beginning of the year 
quarter of 1921 and it is charted, that the forecast was correct and 
not where it occurred, but where planned accordingly. 

its actual effect was felt. The Our sales are only slightly sea- 
same plan is followed with the sonal. There is usually a — 
other forecasters as indicated on falling off in midsummer and i 
the chart. Since 1923, credit is |. November and December. For the 
advanced fifteen months and _ last four years our first quarter 
speculation twelve months. The each year has been larger than the 


forecaster. s are considered as show- quarter preceding, but this has 
ing only the direction of a change also been true of general business. 
in the amount of sales and not the During the six years (twenty- 
exact or approximate amount that four quarters) 1920-1925 inclusive, 

sales are to be less or greater. all three forecasters have, in 


On January 10, 1925, the day of fifteen quarters, pointed in the 
the publication of unfilled steel or- same direction and in fourteen of 
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Circulation Growth 


CA subject which advertisers and ; 
agencies can profitably ponder L 
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By several methods, circulation may be made to 
grow like the proverbial mushroom — without that 
growth having any relation whatever to reader de- 
mand, or even acceptance. 


Merging two or more periodicals is, of course, the 
most frequent and obvious method of making quick 
circulation growth. 


Reducing the frequency of issues, with the conse- 
quent extension of subscriptions, stops normal 
expirations and makes rapid growth. 


Lowering subscription rates, and thereby deferring 
expirations, obtains startling increases in circulation. 


Offering premiums and other inducements, that 
subordinate the publication, contributes effectively 
to big strides in circulation growth. 


Such methods force circulation growth even if the 
periodical, itself, has no popularity or influence and 
fails to meet the needs of its clientele. 


Contrasted with all such expedients, The Farm 
Journal’s more than 1,200,000 circulation is the re- 
sult of nearly a half century’s steady growth, and is 
being further expanded bythe most highly developed 
and closely supervised rural soliciting organization 
ever known. This sales method makes possible the 
apportionment of The Farm Journal circulation by 
counties according to their worth as markets for 
other products. See The Farm Journal County 
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these Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
sales have gone in the direction in- 
dicated. The single exception oc- 
curred at the top of the boom of 
1920 when our sales did not turn 
down until six months after gen- 
eral business which agreed in trend 
with the forecasters. 

During the same years, 1920- 
1925, in seven other quarters our 
sales moved in the direction indi- 
cated by credit, making the credit 
indicator correct for twenty-two 
out of twenty-four quarters. The 
two quarters when the forecast 
was incorrect for our sales were 
the second of 1920 and the first of 
1924. The first of these was at 
the peak of the 1920 boom and 
although our sales did not follow 
credit for that quarter, general 
business did. All three forecasters 
in this quarter pointed to falling 
sales. Our sales increased only 
slightly. The second of these 
variations was the first quarter of 
1924. Credit was almost sta- 
tionary and its normal effect had 
been halted by the arbitrary 
interference previously referred to. 
Both our sales and general busi- 
ness moved up in this quarter. 

Credit has been correct twenty- 
two out of a possible twenty-four 
quarters; speculation twenty out 
of a possible twenty-four; and 
construction seventeen out of a 
possible twenty-four. All three 
have failed in the same quarter to 
forecast our sales but once in a 
possible twenty-four, at the top of 
the 1920 boom as explained above. 

Speculation failed four times to 
forecast our sales—twice at the 
peak of the boom when general 
business and speculation agreed, 
once at the turn from the depres- 
sion of 1921 and once in 1925 
which should hardly be called a 
failure, as the chart shows. 

Construction failed to forecast 
our sales seven times—twice at the 
peak of the boom of 1920, when 
general business and construction 
agreed, twice in the irregular year 
of 1923, once because of strikes in 
1922, once in 1924, and once in 
1925 which also can hardly be 
called a failure (see chart). 

We consider our chart for fore- 
casting the sales of the Simonds 
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Saw & Steel Co. as we have de- 
veloped it only in the rough as 
yet. Many refinements have al- 
ready suggested themselves. We 
call it to the attention of others, 
not experts, working along the 
same line of endeavor’ because of 
its simplicity and its clearness to 
the non-expert in the form in 
which it is shown. If any prefer 
the continuous curves with the 
forecasters placed as they actually 
occur in time, it is comparatively 
easy to redraw it in that manner. 
Of course movements in any of 
the factors used do not adjust 
themselves exactly to quarters of 
a year. Even the movement of 
the earth around the sun does not 
adjust itself exactly to our year of 
365 days and men have to correct 
the adjustment one year in four 
and also one year in four hundred. 
At the bottom of the chart, we 
show the line of general business. 
Note how nearly the sales of the 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. parallel 


‘For 1926 the fgrecasters appar- 
ently do not assist us in making 
forecasts of our sales as_ far 
ahead and as definitely as they did 
in 1925. The construction fore- 
caster for the first quarter of 
1926 will doubtless show a rise 
over that for the last quarter of 
1925. With speculation also rising 
slightly and the turn downward 
in credit coming from an abnor- 
mally high point, our sales for the 
first quarter of 1926 will at least 
equal those of the last quarter of 
1925. We expect our sales to 
move higher. 

The forecast for the second and 
third quarters cannot well be de- 
cided until the beginning of each 
quarter when the construction fac- 
tor can be determined. From 
what evidence we have now, it 
seems likely that we shall have 
declining sales for the second and 
third quarters and probably for 
the fourth, but the turn downward 
in sales may not come until the 
middle of the year. For the first 
time in seven years, speculation 
as a forecaster has followed a ris- 
ing trend for several months, with 
credit as a forecaster at the same 
time on the downward trend. In 
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Good advertising 
should be simple. 
There is no profit 
running a three- 
ring circus unless 
you are Ringling 
Brothers. 










McJunkin. 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper + Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Advertisers who have relied on 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING— 
1888-1925 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
1889-1925 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 


Diamond Dyes 
Henry A. Dreer 


1890-1925 
Armour & Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Glenwood Range Co. 
Richardson & Boynton Co. 








Firm Foundations 
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this connection it is of interest to 
note that on our chart in the first 
quarter of 1920 speculation and 
construction rose while credit did 
not. Our sales and general busi- 
ness both rose. Again in the first 
quarter of 1924 speculation and 
construction rose while credit did 
not and again our sales and gen- 
eral business both rose. This may 
be repeated in the second quar- 
ter of 1926. 





Ayer 
Reports on Publication 
Changes 





The 1926 Edition of the “American 
Newspaper Annual and Direc- 
tory” Furnishes an Interesting 
Cross Section View of What Has 
Happened and Is Happening 
Among Publishers 





JA TOTAL of 22,190 publications 
are listed in the 1926 edition 
of Ayer’s “American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory.” This 
represents a net decrease of 184 
from :the total reported for the 
previous year, and follows the 
downward trend which started in 
1917, and has continued ever 
since, with the exception of 1924. 
During 1925, however, 1,120 pub- 
lications made their first bow. 

As in each year since 1917, the 
loss has been greatest among the 
country weeklies. Weekly pub- 
lications showed an increase dur- 
ing 1924, the new ones being 
chiefly college, trade and class 
publications. Notwithstanding the 
number of country weeklies which 
dropped out through consolidation 
or suspension in 1925, the record 
shows that about 700 new ones 
were. started. The list covers 
10,733 towns where newspapers 
are published. 

Because of the large influx of 
people into Florida, it is interesting 
to learn what effect this increase 
in population has had upon the 
publishing activities of the State. 
The Government Census in 1920 
gave Florida a _ population of 
968,470. A State census in 1925 
reports an increase of 295,079, or 
30 per cent. In 1920, Ayer re- 
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ported 194 publications for 
Florida, in 1924 the total jumped 
to 237 and the figure reported for 
1925 is 256. A comparison of daily 
newspapers for these years shows 
that from thirty-three in 1920 and 
thirty-nine in 1924, the number has 
increased to fifty-five in 1925, 
This is a gain of 66 per cent over 
1920. 

A comparison of the various 
classifications in the new directory 
shows the following net losses 
from 1924: Daily newspapers, 
twelve; weekly newspapers, 288; 
religious publications, five; agri- 
cultural publications, fifteen; and 
women’s publications, two. 

There is a gain of six in the 
number of magazines. 

The directory contains 353 lists 
of trade, technical and class pub- 
lications, covering 556 industrial 
sub-divisions. The most noticeable 
changes in these groups took place 
in the radio field, which increased 
from thirty-nine in 1924 to fifty- 
one in 1925, and the motion pic- 
ture group, which added sixteen 
new members to the figure of 
thirty-six in 1924, making the 1925 
total fifty-two. The advertising 
publications, which reported a loss 
of two in 1924, report another loss 
of one in 1925, bringing the total 
down to thirty-seven. 

The present edition marks the 
fifty-seventh in the Annual’s his- 
tory. George P. Rowell, founder 
of Printers’ INK, published the 
“American Newspaper Directory” 
for forty years until it was merged 
with N. W. Ayer & Son’s “Ameri- 
can Newspaper Annual” becoming 
the present “American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory.” 





New England Greets St. Louis 
Shoe Trade in Joint Copy 


A group of fifty members of the 
Allied Shoe and Leather Trade of New 
England, jointly used St. Louis news- 
paper advertising, to extend greetings 
to the St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers’ 
and Wholesalers’ Association on the 
occasion of a style show of footwear 
fashions which was held in that city. 
The name of each New England manu- 
facturer was printed in a box. The 
box also contained the name of the fac- 
tory representative and the hotel at 
which he was stopping during the 
style pageant. 
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Mayonnaise 


It’s an important business 
this selecting of a seal for 
mayonnaise. Only a_ seal 
that is absolutely air-tight 
will protect the delicate con- 
sistency and flavor of this 
delicious yet perishable dress- 
ing. 


And more than that. Not 
only must the mayonnaise be 
protected before the cap is 
removed, but after it is re- 
placed as well, The quality 
of the mayonnaise must be 
guarded until the very last 
spoonful is used. That is 
why so many _ successful 
makers of mayonnaise use the 
Amerseal, the perfect seal- 
and-reseal, 

The scientific mechanical 
construction of the Amerseal 
makes a positively air-tight 
closure—quickly applied; a 
safe and secure seal—readily 
and quickly removed. There 
is sufficient flexibility in the 
cap to offset variations in 
glass and liners. The 
equally spaced lugs engage 
corresponding and slightly in- 
clined threads on the _ con- 
tainer making a _ positively 
secure, air-tight, leak-proof, 
scientifically fitted closure. It 
has a rolled edge which can- 
not cut the fingers. 

The majority of Amerseals 
are lithographed or enamel 
sprayed. Their users realize 
the merchandising, advertis- 
ing and selling value of 
having their name. trade- 
mark or slogan appear in a 
distinctive manner—or of hav- 
ing a beautifully tinted seal 
as the closure for their con- 
tainer, The Amerseal dis- 
plays, sells and secures. 


Amerseal Your Product 


A Better “‘Seal-and-Reseal” 
Is Not Possible 


AMERICAN METAL 
CAP CO. 
Brooklyn New York 
Branches in_ the following 
cities: 

Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, San 


Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
* Louisville 
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The Seal a :) 
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Shot 
all but 9 
eighteen 


June, 1924 Dec., 1925 





There were "Only 9 now 
it 2014 daily have more 
newspapers circulation 
in the U. S. than the 
when the Mirror and 
Mirror started 2005 have 


publication. YYy less. 

















N.Y. DAILY 


A live, pictured tabloid news- 


J. Mora Boyle, Advertising Director, 55 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 
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past 
others in 
| months — 


F the 2,014 U.S. daily 
re morning and evening news- 
|| papers, only 9 have larger circula- 
| | tion. Their average age is 50 years 
—while the Mirror is only 18 

‘ months old. 


-MIRROR 


paper for all the family 


er Western Office: 326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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A Plan That Sells Shaving Cream 
in the Army and Navy 






Andron Hygienic Company Seeks Reputation and Sales for Latherite 
Shaving Cream in Campaign to the Military Service 


COMPARATIVELY new en- 
trant in the shaving cream 
field is endeavoring to give its 
product, “Latherite,” a reputation 
in the army and navy through the 
use of copy directed specifically 
at these branches of the military 
service. 
_ Copy with scenes from army life 
1S NOW appearing in 
publications read by 
the army; copy illus- 
trated with pictures 
drawn for the eye of 
the navy is being run 
in navy publication 
space. 
In order to get sales 
from such copy, it 


was decided to use coupons in the 
copy which offered a free trial- 
size tube. 

This trial offer, it developed, 
could be made to apply only to 
copy written for the army. A 
navy inquiry, it was discovered, 
would be hard to handle because 
the inquirer would not be certain 














was, of course, neces- 
sary first to get dis- 
tribution for Lather- 
ite at points where 
the product could be 
bought. The manu- 
facturer, the Andron 


Hygienic Company, ieee Vou tie this wonderful new ha 
got this distribution That's because menthol, bay rum and (MB Cream because w is differ 

. lanolin are the three principal mgre- It's at the canteen for 
by means of a direct- “dients of “LATHERITE patito 


mail campaign aimed 
at army post ex- 
changes and navy 
stores. This campaign 
consisted of letters 





The first call to Beauty 
Is Latherite Shaving Cream! 


O wonder Navy men are making No rub in—no after shaving | 
a bee le for it. Just squeeze a necessary 


little on your brush and note the cool, All the Beauty for your skin 1s right 
soothing effect on your skin 
You hardly feel the stroke of the 


in “LATHERITE ” 








the COMPLETE Shaving Cream 


(Eiron, Hygienic Co. 


126 W. 324 Street, New York, N. ¥ 





and preprints of ad- 
vertising sent to off- 
cers in charge of 
army exchanges and 
ship stores. 

A full-size tube of Latherite 
was sent to officers in charge of 
army exchanges and navy stores, 
with a letter suggesting that they 
test the merits of the product be- 
fore stocking it. This opportunity 
to sample the product and the 
promise of a campaign in the pre- 
prints of advertising copy soon 
stocked most of the army ex- 
changes and the ship store. 

In order to be certain that pros- 
pects who might desire to sample 
the product before buying a tube 
would have a chance to do so, it 
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THE NAVY IS DIRECTED TO THE CANTEEN WHERE 
LATHERITE MAY BE BOUGHT OR SAMPLED 


of his forwarding address. This 
difficulty was overcome by the ex- 
pedient of stocking ship stores 
with free trial-size tubes of the 
product to be handed out on re- 
quest. 

The company is continuing in 
its previous policy of getting sales 
through intensive distribution work 
and the use of street-car and news- 
paper advertising. The two types 
of campaigns—the intensive and 
the specialized class campaign—it 
was demonstrated, can go hand in 
hand. In this way Latherite is sold 
to men both in and out of uniform. 








“——2s fee 
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Dixre Data 
Book tells what 
two big agencies 
found out about 
the relative 
value of farm- 
papers in the 
Southern field. 
Permit us to 
send you a 
copy. 
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Week by week, while the North is still battling 
snowdrifts, the Southern farmer is garnering 
profitable crops. He plans his fruitful activities 
week by week, instead of by slow months. He 
demands timely help, seasonable counsel, to grasp 
his market opportunities. That is why we pub- 
lish weekly! 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Consulted Week by Week in 475,000 
Prosperous Farm-Homes 


This weekly influence works out to the good 
of the advertiser who makes his message as 
timely as we make ours. Results come quickly— 
and through a long money-getting farm-season. 
You who buy space with an eye to quick re- 


turns, turn that eye this way! 





Eastern Representative 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue 

New York City 


Westers Representative 
Standard Farm Papers. Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il 


i 


Established 1/886 


The Farm Weekly of Largest Circulation and Most Influence 
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~~ | 
-(Cherever the recipe 
calls for milk - 


Borden Renewyfo 
Sk an BORDEN COMPANY is the world’s | Aft 


largest manufacturer of milk products and 
noted for its wonderful record of continuous 
success. Back of this success is a tradition of 
conservative pioneering and a definite policy of 
avoiding expediency by looking far into the future 
with manufacturing and sales plans. 


STREET RAILWAYS AIVE 
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for Five Years 


After four years of Street Car advertising —two 
years on the Pacific Coast and two years through- 
out the country, the Borden Company recently 
signed a new contract for five years of Street 
Car advertising which includes every city in the 
United States-—such a renewal from Borden is 
a powerful endorsement of the medium. 


AIVERTISING COMPANY 
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¢ THE z 
GOLDEN YEAR ) 


bd 
ti 
Fifty years ago the Isaac u| 
Goldmann Company was i 
born. | 


ites «- 


We reach the golden year with 
men who’ve worked here from 


LE 


the day we started business, 


SOHC Sn Eh She SOS<ZG 


and firms for whom we’ve | 
worked as long. 


¥ 


ISAAC GOLDMANN 


COMPANY 
8O Lafayette St. New York. 


~Printers Since 18767 


— 
hd 








Send for your copy of 
The Golden Year Calendar 


> 
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“Our Plan of Merchandising Adver- 
tising Is All Wrong” 


That’s the Complaint One of Our Field Managers Made—And Then 
We Investigated 


By O. 
Manager, Advertising Department, 


NE day, a letter was re- 
ceived from our field mana- 
ger which started off with the 
accusation: “There is something 
wrong somewhere in our plan of 
merchandising advertising in 
this State.” He followed this up 
with the complaint that many of 
our dealers did not have the 
window display cards, price cards, 
bronze signs, and other advertising 
material prepared especially for 
them to help them sell the goods 
they bought from us—dealers who 
would use the helps if they had 
them. 

Other dealers who received the 
advertising material did not apply 
an ounce of effort to put it into use, 
but tucked it away safely in 
some corner or under the rear 
counters. These dealers did not 
appreciate the value of attractive 
displays, nor had they learnt the 
lesson that sales can be increased 
with the liberal and consistent 
use of the dealer helps for 
which the manufacturer spends 
so much money. 

There are many such dealers in 
every industry. It requires 
patience and persistence to swing 
them into line. In most instances 
they have to be convinced by 
practical demonstrations. 

The field manager’s letter had 
the effect of a bomb. It was 
passed on to me to. diagnose. 
Here is my written report, pre- 
pared after a thorough investi- 
gation: 

“Certainly there is something 
wrong somewhere in our plan of 


merchandising advertising in 
the State of W——. There is 
no reason why this condition 


should exist if the traveling rep- 
resentative would carry out the 
plans as discussed during our 
last salesmen’s conference. His 


Grigg 


Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Co. 


earnest co-operation is absolutely 
necessary, otherwise all of the ad- 
vertising material that is sent 
to the dealer is wasted. 

“During the last two conferences 
the subject of advertising, or 
rather the importance of selling 
the dealer on advertising, was im- 
pressed so forcefully upon the 
salesmen that we felt every man 
was thoroughly sold on the idea. 
We all agreed that there is only 
one sure way of getting the dealers 
to use the advertising material 
that we furnish, and that is to 
imbue them with the same spirit 
that we believed our salesmen 
had. 

“No one is better situated to 
watch the displays in our dealers’ 
windows than the traveling rep- 
resentative. Isn’t it really up to 
him to carry out our plan of 
merchandising advertising? If the 
salesman isn’t big enough to ac- 
complish this, then it is up to 
our field manager to tutor these 
men on this particular subject. 

“We, here at the factory, can- 
not watch the dealers’ windows; we 
only know that the material is 
sent to them, and if they need 
more they can have it for the 
asking. 

“Take our dealer organization in 
W—.,, for instance: Every ex- 
clusive dealer receives every- 
thing that he is entitled to. 
Please refer to the attached list, 
which was run off on our duplicat- 
ing machine and then gone over 
with our dealer cards for checking. 
The other list of our regular 
dealers shows that a good percent- 
age of them received advertising 
material. Now, then, what becomes 
of all this after it arrives at 
the dealers’ stores? Isn’t it up 
to the traveling representative to 
make it his business to find out 
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why the dealers are not using 
this material? 

“This department is ready to 
serve the requests that come from 
our dealers and salesmen. How- 
ever, the salesman is the man 
who should keep the dealer sold 
on advertising all the time. 

“Our records show that our 
presentation of dealer helps 
early last season put the idea 
over big. More money was spent 
for dealer helps than ever before. 
This proves that the dealers ap- 
preciate the value of advertising. 

“IT am just wondering whether 
the conditions as outlined by our 
field manager exist only in W——. 
Perhaps it would be a good idea 
to have him come in for a confer- 
ence, and between ourselves ar- 
rive at a definite plan whereby 
the salesmen and the field repre- 
sentative can make certain that 
our dealers are using the adver- 
tising material that is sent to them. 

“With every shipment consist- 
ing of a representative order, our 
shipping department includes 
window display cards and price 
cards. This is sent to the dealer 
in addition to any other display 
material that the dealer might have 


ordered previously or that the 
salesman ordered on_ another 
blank. 


“To send out window display 
material to every dealer on our 
list would be throwing money to 
the winds. We would need a 
much larger appropriation if we 
did this. 

“First of all, we want our 
salesmen to sell our dealers thor- 
oughly on advertising, and after 
that we want the dealers to ask 
for the material, because we know 
then that they want it and ex- 
pect to use it. 

“Our field manager is justified 
in his criticism, yet I believe it 
is up to him and the salesmen 
to improve conditions in W—. 
Let’s make it a point to pep up 
this lagging territory.” 


With Garment Corporation 

Harry Elbaum, recently with Carlton, 
Inc., Chicago, has joined The Garment 
Corporation of America, New York, as 
general manager in charge of advertis- 
ing and sales. 
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Philadelphia “Public Ledger” 


Re-organized 

Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, has been organized to take 
control of the Public Ledger, morning, 
evening and Sunday, and the Phila- 
delphia Illustrated Sun, operated by the 
Public Ledger Company. The new 
company has also purchased all of the 
capital stock of the New York Evening 
Post. The re-organization of the Pub- 
lic Ledger Company does not change the 
control or present management of the 
various newspapers. 

The officers of the Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers, Inc., are: President, Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis; vice-president and trea- 
surer, John C. Martin, and _ secretary, 
Charles A. Tyler. David E. Smiley, 
editor-in-chief of the three newspapers, 
and C. C. Lane, business manager ot 
the New York Evening Post, are 
directors. 





Pennsylvania Poster Associa- 
tion to Meet 


The thirty-second annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Poster Advertising 
Association will be held at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Jan- 
uary 18 and 19. he Pennsylvania 
Poster Art Alliance also will hold its 
annual meeting at Pittsburgh at the 
same time. 


W. H. Clark Joins World 
Wide Agency 


William H. Clark has joined the 
World Wide Advertising Corporation, 
New York, as vice-president, in charge 
of all copy. He was formerly with The 
Philip Ritter Company, Inc., New York, 
and, more recently, was with J. W. 
Gannon & Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of New York. 


Thomas Collard Joins 
N. W. Ayer 


Thomas Collard, recently a member 
of the art department of the Portland, 
Oreg., office of the Botsford-Constantine 
Company, Inc., has joined the art de- 
partment of N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila- 
delphia. 


Florida Account for Arnold 


Joerns 
The Florida West Coast Development 
Company, known as The Hoover In- 
terests, has appointed the Arnold Joerns 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


L. B. Hawes, Vice-President, 


Goulston Agency 
Lester B. Hawes has been elected 
vice-president of the Goulston Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of Boston. 
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By Every 
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The Times- 
Union Leads 
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4 We do not know if The 
e Times-Union’s position as 
4 3 first in local advertising is 
A , responsible for its leadership 
. in national or vice versa— 
but we do know The Times- 
Union leads in both classifi- 
cations because it is first in 
results. 











Representation 


° 
VERREE & CONKLIN 


Incorporated 


New York City San Francisco 
Kansas City Chicago Detroit 


Che Cimes-Uninn 


f Albany (Capital City of ) New York 














Associated Clubs Adopt New 
Budget 


Will Enable Association to Extend Activities—Francis H. Sisson to 
Direct Campaign for Funds 


[* is planned greatly to extend 
the work of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. This 
makes it necessary for the asso- 
ciation to increase its sources of 
revenue so that the enlarged pro- 
gram may be adequately financed. 
A schedule of proposed expendi- 
tures which will amount to $500,- 
000 has been prepared in a budget. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, has accepted the chair- 
manship of a campaign committee 
to direct a reconstruction of the 
association’s financial structure. 

The campaign will actively get 
under way during the week of 
January 18. It will cover the 
United States, Canada, the British 
Isles and other countries. Clubs 
have been asked to set aside their 
meetings during this week for a 
consideration of the campaign. C. 
K. Woodbridge, president, has pre- 
pared a statement to be read at 
these meetings, outlining the con- 
structive work of the headquarters 
organization. 

The clubs also have been asked 
to appoint committees to co-operate 
in their local territories as it is 
proposed to conduct the campaign 
largely on the basis of personal 


contact. Special committees of the 
departments of the National Com- 
mission also are being appointed 
to assist in working out and rais- 
ing quotas. 

In order that some idea may 
be had of the proposed expansion, 
a tabulation showing the amounts 
allotted to the different activities is 
given below, together with com- 
parative expenditures permitted by 
the previous budget. 

The total amount of $500,000 is 
equally divided between Associated 
Club work and Better Business 
Bureau activities. The provision 
of $18,000 for “Field Work” pro- 
vides for financing the expenses of 
district chairmen and the travel 
of executive personnel. Another 
appropriation will permit the crea- 
tion of a staff of field men to cover 
the country in the interest of vigi- 
lance work. 

According to Earl Pearson, gen- 
eral manager, an effort will be 
made during the campaign to sell 
the value of other association ac- 
tivities on the same basjs of equal- 
ity as its Better Business Bureau 
work, “The plan is to do this,” 
he said, “without in any way de- 
tracting from the great importance 
of Bureau work.” 





COMPARISON 
New 
1924-25 Plan 

General Administration $30,558 $36,000 
“Associated Advertis- 

INGY™  ccvvccesesecs 21,288 36,000 
Club Service Depa 

ere 11,257 12,000 
Convention Promotion 

i Cisieiutnese  ebeee 4,500 
Book Service and Edu- 

cational Research.. 8,541 15,000 
Washington Bureau.. 6,000 12,000 
Speakers — ieeee 6,000 7,500 

DM icincanccs <eonr 18,000 
Club p AEE and 

Maintenance (Field 

Sta) ccccscccsoes 14,839 25,000 
EY iden arsrerdeiaie 29 5,000 
SE 9,000 9,000 
Nation Advertising 

Commission: 

Administration 3,000 17,000 

DEES, Gavevousa esses ,000 


OF NEW AND OLD BUDGETS 


New 
1924-25 Plan 
National B. B. Bureau: 
Administration . $43,779 $50,000 
Local Bureau Service 10,177 15,000 
RED Swcccce <ewne 25,000 
Investigation ...... 52,561 65,000 
PONEe WR ccccces 6,957 45,000 
Contingency: 
Associated Clubs... ..... 25,000 
Better Business 
Nc cocwnuee acters 25,000 
Reserve Fund: 
Associated Clubs... ..... 25,000 
Better Business 
SE rchpsceseee. . Sane 25,000 
a $229,250 $500,000 
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Ray D. LILLIBRIDGE 


cAnnounces with pleasure that 


HENRY ECKHARDT 
will join this organization 


on February 1,1926 


a 


Wisden 


Ray D. Litirpripce INCORPORATED 
eAdvertising 


No. 8 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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a getting buying ACTION /or | 
Telegram Food Advertisers, nothing | 


is too good — no authority too great 
for The Telegram Food Buying Readers 





| 
| 
| 


Director New York Telegram Food Bureau. 





avorite Recipes 
of Famous Women 


A New TELEGRAM Feature - 
BEGINNING January 25th 


MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE, ‘' The First 
Lady In The Land’? HEADING THE LIST ~ 
Immediately Followed By Jane Cowl, 
Olga Petrova, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Mrs. Curtis D. Wilbur, Mary Austin, 
Norma Talmadge, Mrs. John D. Sherman, 
Mme. Frances Alda and other women of 
EQUAL prominence. 


The New York 


Publication Office, Telegram Square, New York City t 
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PRACTICAL Roydfor Service 


Through THE TELEGRAM 
2-Page Household Section 











EACH one of these “Favorite Recipes of 
Famous Women” will be scrupulously 
tested, meeting the every-day needs of house- 
wives that want THE TELEGRAMS best 
“the same type of service that’s built one 
of the paper’s soundest assets: an enthusi- 
astic, RESPONSIVE, /food- buying following, 
as hundreds of letters to Elizabeth Hallam 
Bohn are proving in every mail, every day. 


The Telegram — through its daily 
Household Pages — presents an oppor- 
tunity to every manufacturer of HOME 
PRODUCTS distributed through met- 
ropolitan retail channels, to cash in 
on this special RECIPE FEATURE 
Announcement of other equally impor- 
tant features to follow. 


Is The Telegram on YOUR 1926 List? 


Crelrgram ~ 


DAN A. CARROLL, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representativ 
110 E. 42nd Street, New York City Tower Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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| At last—sound a automotive 
| merchandising economics 


Take the greatest weekly in the world, famed for automotive prestige. 


Let’s say YOUR page is in it. 

What would it mean to you if your dealer in Hartford, Connecticut 
could run his connecting advertisement in the Hartford circulation 
ONLY of that weekly? 


“That’s real merchandising”, you would say, “‘but it can’t be done—” 


Oh yes it can, in the 


MOTORIST CLASS GROUP 


100% simon-pure, mass, motorist (consumer) circulation separated into 
merchandising zones. You buy it nationally. Your dealers buy it 
locally. 

No wonder leading automotive advertisers say ““The most forward, eco- 
nomical, efficient step in automotive and accessory merchandising in a 
decade.” 

Frankly we're rushed sending details to inquisitive advertisers and agen- 
cies. Please be inquisitive, too. Details sent gladly on request. 
Meantime the circulation is GROWING. Rates must be increased. 
Buy now on a rising market. 


v 
STANDARD CLASS PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


Executive and Publication Offices 


523 Plymouth Court (Telephone Harrison 5250) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK DETROIT 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue 801 Penobscot Bldg. 
BOSTON CINCINNATI 

824 Park Square Bldg. 614 Lyric Theat-e Bldg. 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 

811 Finance Bldg. 155 Montgomery Street 


_— 
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Working with the Wholesaler 
When He Compiles His 
Catalogue 


There Is a Genuine Need for Co-operation of This Sort 


By Rudolph Tenk 


President, Tenk Hardware Company, Wholesaler 


INCE the wholesaler’s catalogue 

plays so important a part in 
the distribution of the manufac- 
turer’s product to the consumer 
through the retailer, the compiling 
of these catalogues deserves more 
care than has been given to this 
phase of the work by most whole- 
salers. Unfortunately, many manu- 
facturers do not realize the im- 
portance of co-operating with the 
wholesaler in this work, and do 
not see to it that their merchandise 
is given proper representation. 

It stands to reason that every 
manufacturer is anxious to have 
his product properly displayed and 
described in the wholesaler’s cata- 
logue, and every manufacturer so 
expresses himself, but, here, he 
too frequently stops; he does not 
follow through. 

Selling merchandise by cata- 
logue can be done successfully 
only when the merchandise is ade- 
quately illustrated and described, 
so that the dealer and the con- 
sumer can easily get a clear idea 
of the merits of the item presented. 
In most lines which are sold from 
catalogues, the illustrations are 
first in importance. It is nothing 
uncommon for a compiler of a 
wholesale catalogue to write to the 
manufacturer for an _ electrotype 
illustrating the item, or items in 
his line, and to receive from him a 
fine screen halftone though such 
halftones can be used successfully 
only on coated paper, which I be- 
lieve most wholesalers have found 
is not well adapted for catalogues 
receiving the hard use to which 
most wholesalers’ catalogues are 
subject. Manufacturers have fre- 
quently neglected to furnish elec- 
trotypes made from line drawings, 
even after being told that the paper 
used for the catalogue was not 





suited to halftone engravings. 
There are other manufacturers 
who, for their own use, decide 
upon illustrations of a certain size, 
which are wholly unsuited to the 
wholesaler’s catalogue. Very often, 
these cuts are much too large or 
too small for the wholesaler’s pur- 
pose. It is not uncommon to find 
that a manufacturer will flatly re- 
fuse to furnish cuts which will fit 
in with the others used in the 
wholesaler’s catalogue. 


GET PROPER CUT. SIZES 


I do not mean that a manufac- 
turer should furnish cuts with 
only a slight variation in size just 
to suit the peculiar fancy of a 
certain wholesaler. But I am con- 
vinced that it is wise for every 
manufacturer to find out what size 
cuts will best fit the wholesaler’s 
catalogue and at the same time do 
justice to the item, and then fur- 
nish cuts in a reasonable range of 
sizes, so that the wholesaler’s cata- 
logue pages may present a well- 
balanced and attractive appearance. 
We all know that much merchan- 
dise is sold by the manner in which 
it is displayed. Since the catalogue 
is the only feasible means of giv- 
ing the dealer and the consumer a 
mental picture of the item, when 
the item itself cannot be shown, 
it is of the utmost importance to 
make the illustrations used as ef- 
fective as possible. 

Another point on which I have 
found a most indifferent attitude 
on the part of the manufacturer is 
the description he furnishes in his 
own catalogue. It is not at all 
uncommon to find a manufacturer, 
in his descriptive literature, giving 
an illustration of the item to- 
gether with a technical sketch as 
to size and finish, without saying 
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a word about its merits, quality, or 
the uses for which it is intended. 
Then again there are other manu- 
facturers who give so verbose a 
description that the reader is com 
pletely at sea as to the few merits 
claimed for the article. 

Most manufacturers will take 
special pains to instruct their sales- 
men thoroughly on the outstand- 
ing merits and the essential details 
of their product, but when it 
comes to furnishing the descrip- 
tion to be used by the wholesale 
catalogue compiler, they seem to 
take it for granted that that in- 
dividual knows more about their 
product than they do. 

If some of these manufacturers 
who give so little attention to fur- 
nishing proper illustrations and 
descriptions of their own merchan- 
dise, would take the trouble to get 
one of the catalogues issued by the 
big mail-order houses and look up 
their own merchandise, they might 
find that the catalogue writer has 
illustrated and described their mer- 
chandise in such a way as to bring 
out merits which they, themselves, 
did not know it possessed. Some 
manufacturers seem to take it for 
granted that the compiler of 
wholesalers’ catalogues knows all 
there is to be known about the 
merchandise to be listed. They do 
not realize that he has to gather 
illustrations and descriptions of 
merchandise made by, not only 
several hundred but very often, 
several thousand different manu- 
facturers. 

I know that, not only the whole- 
saler who attempts to get out his 
own catalogue has much difficulty 
in this respect, but that even the 
expert catalogue compiler who 
often has an organization that is 
well trained in this sort of work, 
has to work out descriptions and 
illustrations himself, because the 
manufacturer has utterly failed to 
provide them. 

In former years, we compiled 
our own catalogue. While we found 
that most of the manufacturers 
with whom we did business were 
well prepared to furnish cuts and 
descriptive matter of their mer- 
chandise, there were too many who 
were utterly indifferent, so that the 
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work was a long drawn out affair, 
We have since turned this work 
over to an experienced compiler 
who has an organization, and who, 
at his own expense, has provided 
proper illustrations of the lines 
which we have found essential, but 
for which the manufacturer would 
not furnish us suitable cuts and 
descriptive matter. Even theh, we 
have been frequently obliged to 
have cuts of our own made and 
prepare our own descriptions when 
the line was of such importance 
that we felt we could not afford to 
omit it from our catalogue. 


GIVE WHOLESALERS ALL THE DATA 


While there are wholesalers who 
are indifferent as to the advertis- 
ing value of their catalogues, most 
of them realize that, because 
issuing a catalogue today entails 
so great an expenditure of time 
and money, it should be com- 
piled in such a way as to secure 
the greatest amount of business 
possible. Similarly, it behooves 
every manufacturer to study his 
own product and to supply cuts 
which will illustrate the merchan- 
dise as appealingly as possible in 
the space that the wholesaler is 
justified in giving to his product. 
Having done that, he should care- 
fully work out such technical de- 
scriptions as to size, finish, etc., as 
may be necessary adequately to give 
this information to the retailer who 
uses the catalogue; then set forth, 
in clear and concise language, the 
merits and the advantages of the 
item, so that the retailer who 
comes in contact with the ultimate 
consumer may be in a position to 
convey these selling points to the 
consumer. 

Unfortunately, too many whole- 
salers attach too little importance 
to this consideration. They de- 
pend too much on their buyers to 
absorb this information from the 
manufacturer’s representatives, and 
then for these buyers, in turn, to 
transmit it to the wholesaler’s 
salesmen, who, in their turn, are 
supposed to carry it to the retailer, 
and the retailer to the consumer. 
We all know from _ experience 
how things that are passed from 
one to another by word of mouth, 
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381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS ANP FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
SILVER KING GINGER ALE 
ORPHOS TOOTH PASTE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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either grow or lose in detail. 


If a merchandising description 
could grow in the same manner 
that most scandal stories grow, 
then by the time the retailer related 
it to the consumer, it would be a 
wonderful sales talk indeed, which 
no one with money or credit could 
resist. But, unfortunately, mer- 
chandising enthusiasm seems to 
dwindle as it passes from manu- 
facturer to wholesaler to dealer 
and finally to consumer in reverse 
proportion to the way scandal 
stories grow. But, if the manu- 
facturer would see to it that the 
compiler of the wholesaler’s cata- 
logue is furnished with all the es- 
sential information, and would, in 
turn, induce these wholesalers to 
print as much of it as possible, he 
would have at least made it nos- 
sible for those retailers who are 
earnestly striving to do a good job 
of merchandising, to have some 
place to turn for the sales helps 
they need today more than ever. 

ENCOURAGEMENT NEEDED 

Unfortunately, manufacturers 
who have earnestly striven to give 
this co-operation to the whole- 
salers, have not always received 
the encouragement to which their 
efforts entitled them. Too many 
wholesalers are satisfied to send 
out a bound volume with illustra- 
tions and technical descriptions of 
the merchandise they carry, and 
leave it entirely to their own sales- 
men to give verbally such selling 
description as may be needed. 
They do nothing to furnish the re- 
tailer with a convenient means of 
getting the sales suggestions on 
the merchandise he has bought and 
using them in selling to the con- 
sumer. 

I believe that the needs and the 
opportunities for effective work 
along this line for the manufac- 
turer and the wholesaler are 
greater than they have ever been 
before. Co-operation between these 
two will do more than anything 
else to hold and bring back trade 
to the wholesaler and the retailer, 
and thereby give the manufac- 
turer an outlet for his merchandise 
through the channels which, to 
him, are the most desirable. 
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“Photoplay” and “Oppor- 
tunity” Sold to J. R. Quirk 


Final arrangements have been com. 
pleted for the sale of Photoplay and 
Opportunity, which have been held by 
R. M. Eastman and E. M. Colvin, of 
Chicago, to James R. Quirk, who has 
heid a large minority interest. 

Mr. Quirk has been editor and pub- 
lisher ot Photoplay since 1914. Oppor 
tunity was taken over by Mr. Quirk as 
editor and publisher less than a year 
ago. There will be no change whatever 
in any department of the two publica- 
tions. 

Previous to his connection with 
Photoplay, Mr. Quirk was managing 
editor ot Popular Mechanics Magazine 
and, at one time, he was with the Gund 
lach Advertising Company, Chicago. 


Pol ~ 

FE. A. Cudahy, Jr., Heads 

Cudahy Packing Company 

E. A. Cudahy, Jr., has been elected 
president of the Cudahy Packing Com 
pany, Chicago, succeeding his father, 
IE. A. Cudahy, who becomes chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Mr. Cudahy, Jr., has been with the 
packing company for twenty years, the 
last ten of which he has been first vice 
president. F. : Wilhelm succeeds him 
in this office. C. Shepard has been 
elected second vice- president and Wil 
liam Diesing, third vice-president. J. E. 
Wagner is treasurer and A. W. Ander- 
son, secretary. 


H. D. Robins with Broomfield- 
Hancox Agency 


Harry Douglas Robins has_ been 
placed in charge of the copy department 
of the Broomfield-Hancox Company, 
Philadelphia advertising agency. He 
formerly held a similar position with 
the J. H. Cross Company. 


Leroy D. Hiles Dead 


Leroy LD. Hiles, former advertising 
agent of the Maine Central Railroad, 
and editer of its house magazine, died 
at Portland, Me., on January 10, at the 
age of twenty-seven. He was a former 
president of the Portland Advertising 
Club. 


Mattress Account for Frank 
Presbrey Agency 


Derry-Made Products, Inc., Boston, 
manufacturer of mattresses and _bed- 
ding, has appointed the Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


General Cigar Appoints 
Ronalds Re-Sale Agency 


The General Cigar Company, New 
York, has appointed the Ronalds Re 
Sale Agency, also of New York, as 
counsel on local merchandising, dealer 
service and retail sales methods. 
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Not Alone the Volume but 
THE GAIN 


Automobile Advertising For Month of December 
In The New York City Evening Newspapers 


1925 1924 
Eagle ----- 45,164 25% gain - - over 1924 
N. Y. Sun - - - 37,936 25% “ -- “ 7 
Bklyn Times - 25,412 661% “ -- “ - 
Standard Union 19,776 10% loss - - under 
N. Y. Eve. Jour. 17,836 13% gain - - over 
N. Y. Eve. Post 14,366 2% “ -- “ 
Eve. Telegram - 13,564 13% “ -- “ 
Our Gain In Automobile Advertising Is Consis- 
tent With Our Gain In Total Lineage For 1925. 
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GAINS OR LOSSES FOR YEAR 1925 


Gain Loss 
Gt ac a dakaianie 559,146 
NE a ea et abide ok 58,520 
No Se ie ei eae ae 909,786 


NET PAID A. B. C. CIRCULATION FOR SIX 
MONTHS APRIL TO OCTOBER, 1925 





cn a ae ee oe eae 80,081 

a te ae eel are ia end aed 71,912 

Brooklyn Standard Union...... 61,742 
Brooklyn Daily Times 

Member A. B. C. 
National Representatives 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 

New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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The New 
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EW conditions are rapidly changing the com- 

plexion of distribution. The need grows for 
more scientific methods of gauging the relative 
values of different territories. 


Geographical boundaries are confusing. 
are insufficient to indicate wealth. 
statistics are of limited value. 
true index to potential sales. 
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Population 
They too offer no 
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Arbitrary allotments of territories to salesmen 
may easily be beclouded by mere general impres- Vacwum O 
e Gargoy! 
sions on the part of both employer and salesman. Gare! 
for Fi 
In “The New Geography of Distribution,” we Psa 
assemble contiguous populations about their re- Lawne) 
spective trading centers. We compare their ac- ha 
cessibility. We segregate population into buying aly 
units rather than by political divisions. +x 
Nap 
We have reconstructed, mapped and charted Lehigh 
the United States along these lines. This shows The Pack 
. . Packer 
up markets in a new light. Packer 
Packer 
“The New Geography of Distribution,’ while Seaboard 
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of Distribution 


only in outline form, offers a simple and effective 
starting point in calculating the relative impor- 
tance of markets. We will be glad to send a copy 


Vacuum Oil Company 
Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 
for Plant Machinery 
Gargoyle Marine Oils 


Walter M. Lowney Co. 
Lowney’s Chocolates 


Procter & Gamble 

Crisco 

Ivory Soap 

Ivery Soap Flakes 

Chipso 

P&G—The White 
Naphtha Soap 





® Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


| The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Packer's Tar Soap 
Packer's Liquid Shampoo 
Packer's Charm 


 Setoard National Bank 


120 West 
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to any advertiser on request. The coupon below 
is for your convenience. 


Advertisers with whom we work: 


Waitt & Bond, Inc. 
Blackstone Cigars 
Towle Manufacturing Company 
Sterling Silverware 
Alfred H. Smith Co. 
Dyer Kiss Perfume, Talc, 
Face Powder, Compacts 
and Toiletries 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Paints, 
Varnishes, Stains, Enamels, 
Insecticides 
The National City Co. 
Investment Securities 
The Wilson Fastener Co. 
Wilsnaps 
Wilsnap Lingerie Clasps 
The Stanley Works 


Tools— Hardware 
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The net paid circulation of the 


SYRACUSE HERALD 


on January 7, 1926, was 
50,365 


The daily net paid circulation of the Herald in the 
City of Syracuse alone was on that date 


30,005 


Since the consolidation of the Journal and Telegram 
in Syracuse the Herald has gained in daily net paid 
circulation over 


10,000 


The net paid circulation of the Sunday Herald for 
Sunday, January 3, 1926, was 
74,032 





During the month of December the Department 
Stores ran 

184,177 lines 
more advertising in the Herald than was published 
in the Journal and 


100,888 lines 


more than was run in the Post-Standard. 


Department Store Advertising figures for the 


Syracuse, N. Y., Newspapers for 
December, 1925 


HERALD POST-STANDARD JOURNAL 
(7 Days) (7 Days) (7 Days) 
201,425 lines 100,537 lines 17,248 lines 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. HERALD 


National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 
507 Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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Some Form Letters 






Farmese—the Language to Use in 
Writing Farmers 


That Were 


Tailored to Fit the Farmer 


By W. R. Heath 


CAMPAIGN of form letters 
4i in behalf of a kitchen cabinet 
set out to do a difficult thing in 
talking to country housewives. 
Handsome kitchen cabinets are 
well enough for the city or sub- 
urban home, but the farm wife 
has been somewhat slow to receive 
them. The problem is to convince 
prospects that the kitchen cabinet 
is an economical investment—not 
an extravagance. The lead of a 
letter which aimed to forestall 
fancied objections was as follows: 
prettier, nothing 
the average old- 
kitchen. It was here, 

deal of fuss, that 
meals which “city 
best they 


nothing 
than 


There is 
more efficient, 
fashioned farm 
without a _ great 
Grandmother cooked 
callers” pronounced “the 
ever tasted.” It was a_ place of 
wholesome foods, deliciously cooked. 
American farm housewives are famous 
for just this. 

Unfortunately, the farm is no longer 
remote from larger cities and sections. 


The motor car_ has changed all this. 
Relatives drop in unexpectedly, and a 
farmer’s business friends are apt to 


And there is no hiding 


stay overnight. 
the first place 


the farm kitchen: it is 
newcomers want to see. 

A kitchen cabinet has come to_be 
identified with modern efficiency. The 
city housewife does not think a kitchen 
is well equipped if it does not contain 
one. However, what people may think 
is of less consequence than the added 
responsibilities and burdens of the farm 


wife herself. She must cook more, 
walk more, plan for more persons in 
her home. And here it is that the 


cabinet is equal to a servant. 


There is no reprimand in this 


letter; in fact, it is complimen- 
tary, in an earnest way, from the 
first word. 

Another letter in this series, 


which was quite as successful, be- 
gan in this manner: 


Not so very long ago, when a per- 
son from the city visited a farm, they 
expressed astonishment when they saw 
a $1,000 piano, modern sheet music, 
culled from the very latest New York 
productions, electricity, a phonograph. 
For some strange reason, it was sup- 
posed that because people lived away 
out in the country and apart from the 
more crowded highways of life they 
could not be up to the minute. 
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_ it was a laughable idea then and 
it is even more so now. Just why city 
people should suppose that folks on a 
farm deal in obsolete methods is beyond 
explanation. 

Consider the modern farm kitchen. 
It is apt to be electrically lighted. 
It is equipped with as many labor sav- 
ing devices as any large-city apartment 
house kitchen. Always, it is as clean 
as tradition says it has been since the 
beginning of things. That is why, go 
as far afield as you will, many farm 
kitchens now boast a kitchen cabinet. 
It is as necessary that the farm wife 
save steps as that the most exacting 
little bride in the city should think of 
such matters. More important—because 
the farm wife has_ responsibilities a 
thousand times over! 


There is no trick to this kind of 
homey writing. Its most potent 
influence has to do with under- 
standing human nature and apply- 
ing this knowledge. Talk simply 
and conscientiously. 

A very fine series of form let- 
ters addressed to farmers was pre- 
pared for a knife house. In this 
case, the drive was on one of 
those big fellows containing a 
half-dozen blades and additional 
mechanical contrivances for punch- 
ing holes in leather, filing, etc. It 
was a little workshop in itself. 

Extracts from the letters prove 
how well the writer understood 
the psychology of his audience: 

The custom in pocket knives has 


changed. We see a great many dinky, 
dainty little affairs that look as if they 


would bend if you whittled a_ stick 
with them. But pocket knives were 
never intended for pretty use. They 


date back to our great, great 
who had real work to 
long and a part of the 
real struggle for 


really 
grandfathers, 
do, all day 
night. It was a 
existence. 

This situation, this need for earnest 
effort has not changed a whit in the 
case of the farmer. His hours are 
longer than should be. He never 
knows quite when to stop. 

And so, for this man, we have built 
a sturdy, rugged pocket knife, that will 
answer a hundred calls around the 
farm. It is, in its way, as masculine 
as the generations back that have gone 
into its manufacture. We can say right 
here and now, if you want a pearl- 
handled beauty for nail-sprucing, leave 
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this big chap alone. He was never 
meant for that. He’s a pioneer and 
there’s a lot of the Daniel Boone in 
his make-up. 


There is no polish to this letter. 
It seeks no literary laurels. But 
it represents just about the way a 
farmer wants to be talked to when 
you are trying to sell him a rather 
cheap, heavy, handy knife for 
general work. 

Much of the same quality ap- 
pears in the following letter, for 
the same product and house: 


A man can’t walk around with a 
whole tool kit swung over his back, but 
just the same, in a day’s work on a 
farm, there are a hundred reasons for 
using a knife such as the one we are 
offering you. It was designed and built 
for farmers. 

We have seen a man keep it busy 
for hours while mending a set of har- 
ness, and it has done as sturdy service 
at pruning time, in an orchard, as you 
would ever care to see. And yet, for 
all this, if you want to do some fine 
whittling—cut out a chain from white 
pine, for instance—there’s a keen little 
blade for just that. 

A man’s knife ought to be a great 
many things in one: It should be 
rough and ready, yet dainty, for the 
dainty jobs. Out come these flashing 
blades, every one of them of the sort 
of metal that helped your granddaddy 
found this country. 

What a knife it is for a man who 
gets up at half-past four in the morn- 
ing, is out in his stables at nine at 
night, and then has some repairing to 
do at the house up to ten. 

We can’t recommend this knife to 
you if you are a manicurist by trade 
or if you want to cut out cuckoo 
clocks all day. But if you have to 
work for a living, it will help you do 
the work. 


Time and time again it has been 
shown that the farmer has small 
patience with “highfalootin’” copy 
appeals. He may be as perfect in 
grammar as a college professor, 
but you reach his heart when you 
get down to the soil from which 
his daily bread comes. 

There came into my hands, re- 
cently, a series of special letters 
sent out by a Western mail-order 
house to supplement the official 
catalogue for radio goods. The 
product advertised was a receiv- 
ing set and it seemed to us that 
the language and the ideas were 
admirably couched. One letter 
read in part: 


A man who earns his living on a 
farm has a sort of divine right to some 
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pleasure, some relaxation. Believe us, 
when we say that we know what it 
means to get up at daybreak and fight 

. literally fight . . . until sundown 
and after. (More than once we have 
seen our father get up in the middle 
of the night when he heard sounds in 
the barn that didn’t seem just right. 
Maybe it was a cow that had got 
mixed up with a loose rail.) 

No matter if there is a good movie 
theatre within a Ford mile of your 
house, you are too dogged tired to sit 
at the wheel. And the piano and the 
phonograph, while well enough in their 
way, are just “home folks” after all. 
Yet you'd give a good deal to listen 
in on the: big, outside world—some 
dance music from a famous orchestra 

. jokes by famous comedians, world 
news by men who are professors at 
it. 

A good receiving set takes you that 
mile and many more miles, out across 
the hills and the valleys, in all kinds 
of weather, and sitting at the wheel 
means sitting in your own easy chair, 
and turning a dial—that’s all. 


Woven into this letter is a sure 
knowledge of the viewpoint of the 
farmer himself. The writer ad- 
mits that he has lived on a farm, 
and from the way he writes it is 
easy to believe that he is telling 
the truth. He will have no trouble 
appealing to his audience when 
he talks in this vein. 

Some of the best copy, in letter 
form, ever written for farm light- 
ing plants, came from the pen of 
a man who suffered every discom- 
fort and hardship out on a farm 
in Idaho when he was a boy and 
whose parents still live there. 
Once each year, he spent his vaca- 
tion on this farm, fifty-five miles 
from the nearest railroad station, 
and he did it because he did not 
want his ideas of farm appeal to 
grow stale, to become contami- 
nated by his city experiences and 
daily grind. 

He deliberately made his let- 
ters homey and unassuming. He 
talked pure “farmese” as it had 
been drilled into him by actual 
contact. 

One of his favorite letters ran 
in this vein: 

I can remember seeing my mother 
sewing at a table in a little room, 
by an oil lamp. It used to take her 
hours, twice a week, to trim those 
wicks and rub the flies and gnats out of 
the oil on the glass. And it looked 
like she could never make the chimneys 
shine the way she thought they ought 


to be! P 
Before any of us children were half 
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= a Big Fact 
yw ©. W. PASSAVANT, 
Publisher, Newnan (Ga.), Herald 
that 
ross “\ TATIONAL advertising in publications of general circulation 
— can not sell goods for the local dealer in small towns. If this 
air, k statement is doubted, ask the country dealers. They are tired and 
, ‘fed up’ on the salesmanager’s propaganda that big copy, colored 
pages and what-not in all kinds of weekly and monthly publi- 
re cations will move goods. They know by bitter experience that 
he such advertising will NOT move them. 
d- “If a national advertiser should use ALL the publications going 
n, into any state or states, and the daily papers in addition, which 
1S would be at almost unheard-of cost he would still fail to reach all 
1g the buyers in the territory because he did not use the country 
le papers. And we doubt if many advertisers care to use all publi- 
n cations on account of the extreme cost—yet they could get practi- 
cally perfect coverage by using country papers to cover all territory 
r outside of the cities.” 
t- That’s plain, solid business sense. Use the city papers to cover 
yf the city; use the country papers to cover the country. And don’t 
\- g forget that the country papers cover 60% of your market, with 
n : mediums which are more closely read by the whole family than 
d any other publications on earth. 


The American Press Association represents 7,213 country newspapers. There is no waste 
: circulation. The 47,477,996 readers are regular week in and week out readers. It is 
? t as near 100% coverage as can be bought. You can concentrate your advertising right on 
’ 4 the spot where your goods are onsale. You can buy a group of towns, counties or states. 


Represents 7,213 Country newspapers 
47% Million Readers 
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grown, she went over to Roanoke to 
have her eyes examined. They had 
been ailing for some time. And the 
oculist said he allowed they were just 
about burned out. That was why. And 
I remember, too, seeing her always 
squinting. 

But, why not? There wasn’t enough 
light to half go round. Somebody had 
to be cheated every night, and she gave 
the best places to dad, with his paper, 
and us children, with our school books. 

I’ll tell you, there’s no excuse for 
anything like that in this generation. 
I’d a lot rather see a farm wife’s back 
and hands and legs tired than her 
eyes. Once they go bad there’s no 
resting them. And electricity is better 
than all the oculists in the big cities. 


And this: 


Most folks, when they think of a 
farm, think of it as sort of dark and 
gloomy. Well, you can’t blame them 
much. After dark, its apt to be just 
that way. When the sun is shining, 
it doesn’t make any difference. 

know we had visitors once: they 
came down from some big city in 
Virginia, and they were to be with us 
for a month. Dad’s relatives, but they 
had always lived in big places. They 
left after two weeks. Daytimes .. . 
fine. But there wasn’t anything to do 
at night. You couldn’t read with any 
pleasure and even when you had two 
oil lamps going in the parlor along 
with the piano, it was gloomy and 
depressing. 

I sometimes think that young folks 
try to get away from farms mostly 
because of the nights .. . those long, 
long nights when you can smell oil 
burning, and there’s nothing to do but 
just sit and drowse. 


This expert on farm letters fol- 
lowed the same style in all his 
farm correspondence. He was al- 
ways personal, always. chatty; 
always talked in terms and _ lan- 
guage which were familiar to the 
farmer and the farm wife. His 
phenomenal success indicates that 
this is at least one approach to 
the farm market that can stand 
further development. 


Munsingwear Sales Gain 


The Munsingwear Corporation, Min 
neapolis, and subsidiaries, report net 
sales for the year ended November 30, 
of $15,775,600, against $13,384.923 in 
1924. Net income for this period was 
$939,010, almost double the amount of 
$487,375, reported last year. 


Appoint S. C. Theis Company 


The Twin Falls, Idaho, Times, and 
the Webster City, Iowa, Freeman-Jour- 
nal, have appointed the S. C. Theis 
Company, publishers’ representative, as 
their national advertising representative. 
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Price Cutting Consequences 
As a Jobber Sees Them 


Grsson-Snow Company, Inc. 
Acsany, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Will you accept my congratulations 
on — article in Printers’ Ink, De. 


cember 17 issue, page 33, entitled, “The 
Drug Trade Takes Up Arms Against 
Price Cutting.” It seems to me that 
you have summed the whole subject up 
in a very complete manner and cer- 
tainly in a way that anyone should be 
able to understand. 

It is a pleasure to see a magazine 
with the influence which your magazine 
has, take the position you do, because 
from the viewpoint of the retailer and 
service distributor, we feel that you are 
correct in the statement that the manu- 
facturer himself is responsible for the 
present condition and only the manu- 
facturer can remedy it. 

But as you state, while so many of 
them do not realize it, the manufacturer 
himself is the man who will suffer 
more than anyone else in the end, b 
cause we as distributors, as well as the 
retailers’ as a whole, will continue to 
exist because we are an absolute eco- 
nomical necessity. 

The manufacturer who has an_indis- 
criminate policy in my opinion, will not, 
because his policy is not built on solid 


* ground. 


If a few more magazines, such as 
yours, would take the position you are 
taking, a changed attitude on the part 
of manufacturers would come much 
faster than at the present time and 
some of them would be, as you Say, 
somewhat more sincere. 

Again we congratulate you and assure 
you that we are glad to do anything 
we can to help. stabilize the drug 
business. 

Gisson-Snow Company, INC., 
GrorGe B. EvANs, 
General Manager. 


H. A. Baxter to Manage Steel 
Sales of Henry Disston 


H. A. Baxter has been appointed 
manager of the steel sales department 
of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. He has been general manager 
of sales of the Tacony Steel Company 
and the Penn Seaboard Steel Corpora- 
tion, of Philadelphia. 


Toledo Printer Adds to Staff 


Haywood M. Anderson and H. B 
Lentz have been added to the staff of 
The Caslon Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
be ng Mr. Anderson, who was for- 
merly with The Robbins & Pearson 
Company, Columbus advertising agency, 
is in charge of copy. Mr. Lentz will 
have charge of art work. 





Childs Company Sales Increase 

The Childs Company, chain restau 
rants, reports sales for December of 
$2,275,303, an increase of 10.7 per cent 
over December, 1924. 
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The Zone of Better Business 


TULSA 


Recommended by Babson’s for 
Extra Sales Pressure 


For months past Tulsa has been the trade 
center for the dominating area of good 
business as charted by “Nation's Business” 

now Babson’s Statistical Organiza- 
tion recommends extra sales pressure in 
Tulsa during the next few months, with pre- 
dictions of a 20 per cent increase in business 
this February over last year. 


It is a significant fact that the Tulsa World is 
the most potent sales medium for effecting 
proportionately larger distribution of your 
product in this zone of better business. 


‘WORLD 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 
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Does the tail 
wag the dog 


in your advertising ? 


HE men who succeed in business are 

planners. They consider the future in 
everything they do today. They do not 
seek immediate profits at the expense of 
permanent good will. This applies to 
everything they do—manufacturing—sell- 
ing—advertising. 


All advertising should be written with 
an eagle eye on the future. What we do 
today should bear fruit in years to come. 


But too much advertising looks only to 
the future. Present sales are forgotten. 
Good will and consumer acceptance are 
too often all that are expected. Sales will 
come later. 


This may be sound for those who can 
afford to wait. But it isn’t always neces- 
sary. Somewhere there is some one who 
can write copy that sells today and that 
will create good will and consumer accep- 
tance later in even greater measure. In 
fact, good will increases much faster as a 
result of immediate volume. For satisfied 
customers are the greatest source of good 
will. 


When we think only of what advertising 
will do in the future we let the tail wag the 
dog. Copy can be written which sells 
goods first. Good will in greater propor- 
tion comes then as a by-product. 


This type of copy is more difficult to 
write. Many prefer not to attempt it. 
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We, however, have been brought up in a 
different school. Many of our largest ac- 
counts had to make sales as they went 
along. They could not afford the luxury 
of waiting. If their copy failed to create 
immediate sales they would have fallen by 
the wayside. 


Yet among our clients is the biggest suc- 
cess of its kind in the toilet goods field. 
Another has built the third largest busi- 
ness in a highly competitive field in eigh- 
teen months after starting in business. A 
third has dominated its field for eleven 
years on one of the biggest items that sells 
through drug stores. 


And today each one of these has greater 
good will—greater consumer acceptance— 
than they could possibly have had with 
slower acting copy. 


To any advertiser who wants more sales 
now we would be glad to show some in- 
teresting facts about copy. Facts that are 
scarcely available elsewhere. For no one 
else, we believe, has so carefully tabulated 
results from advertising efforts. What 
we will have to say may hold some sur- 
prises. 


May we tell you more? No obligation. 
Please address nearest office. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Jn. 


eAdvertising 


New York: 136 West 31st Street 
Chicago: 225 No. Michigan Blvd. 


St. Louis: 812 Olive Street 


Lonpon W. I. 
3 Lower John Street 
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Still Growing Greater 


we is expanding again! 
Although now the 
largest complete printing or- 
ganization of its kind in ex- 
istence, increasing demands 
for quality printing impel us 
to add another half-block- 
long unit—and additional 
equipment that will increase 


our tremendous capacity by 
a full twenty per cent. 


If you desire those things 
which show up well on the 
sales chart as well as in the 
printed piece, our Creative 
Staff will gladly work 
with you in planning your 
next job of printing. 


cA. peRsONALIzeD copy of the Manz book will be sent to 
printing buyers, advertising managers, and agency production 
executives requesting it on their firm's business stationery. 


MANZ CORPORATION 


a 


4001-4053 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 
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Where Does Advertising Begin 
and End? 


We Begin to Comprehend What a Tremendous Thing Advertising Is 
When We Realize That Every Worker, Every Laborer 
Is Really an Advertising Man 


By Frank C. Builta 


Assistant to the President, Northwestern Bell Telephone Company 


HAVE been asked to say some- 
thing of the publicity policy of 
our company and its objectives. I 
shall endeavor to answer the fol- 
lowing five questions : 
1. What is “publicity”? 


because all have more or less con- 
tact with the public, and through 
those contacts the company re- 
ceives publicity. 

For example: The traffic de- 
partment in our company’s terri- 





2. What is the 
publicity policy 
of our company? 

3. What is the 
objective of our 
publicity effort? 

4. What must 
we do to obtain 
favorable pub- 
licity ? 

5. What is the 
value to be de- 
rived from pub- 
licity ? 

In answer to 
the first question, 
publicity in its 
broadest sense, I 
think, means any- 
thing and every- 
thing that causes 








Every activity of a busi- 
ness is really an advertising 
activity. Every individual 
on the payroll is really an 
advertising man. 

This is a broad conception 
of advertising—so broad, in 
fact, that it would appear 
to be mere classroom theory. 
However, it happens to be 
the policy of the North- 
western Bell Telephone 
Company, a company suc- 
cessful enough to warrant 
study of any fundamental 
practice which it has formu- 
lated and applied. 

This talk is interesting 
from another point of view. 


tory has more 
than a billion con- 
tacts with the 
public each year; 
the accounting de- 
partment has 
about five mil- 
lion; the plant 
department has 
nearly a millien, 
and the contacts 
of the commer- 
cial department in 
its various activi- 
ties are innumer- 
able. These 
contacts by em- 
ployees of all 
departments are 
relations with the 
public, and if 





the public to form 
an opinion of our | 
company. It may | 
be what people 

observe, or what | 
they hear, or | 
what they read. | 
| 


to say. 


What people | ommend it. 


observe of our |__ 4 
service, our plant i 
or our employees is publicity; 
what people hear from our em- 
ployees also is publicity, as well 
as what they read in our advertise- 
ments, our company magazine or 
other ‘printed matter. 

Publicity enters into every ac- 
tivity of our company. Every em- 
ployee in every department is our 
company’s publicity representative, 








Part of a talk delivered at a meeting 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany’s local managers and district heads. 


Many executives want to 
give their employees infor- 
mation about 
but don’t know exactly what 
A presentation of 
this sort has much to rec- 
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through each of 
age od -“~ 
is pleased, then 
advertising, each is good pub- 
company. 

Now that I 
have endeavored 
to explain what 
publicity is as I 
see it, I shall try to answer the sec- 
ond question—“What is the public- 
ity policy of our company ?” 

The publicity policy of our 
company, as I understand it, is 
this: To so conduct our business 
as to merit public approval, to let 
the public know at all times what 
we are doing and why, and to use 
every practical means to explain 
our problems, policies, practices; 
aims and the like. 

Next, what is the objective of 
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our publicity effort—what are we 
trying to accomplish through pub- 
licity? What is the one great 
outstanding objective of our com- 
pany, anyway? Isn’t it to furnish 
adequate and reliable service to 
the public at the lowest possible 
charges consistent with reasonable 
wages to employees, paying our 
other necessary expenses and earn- 
ing a fair return on the value of 
our property? We all agree on 
that, I think. I believe we agree, 
also, that to do this, public co- 
operation is essential, and in order 
to get public co-operation we must 
have public understanding and 
confidence. If our company has 
adequate and favorable publicity, 
public understanding, confidence 
and co-operation will result, and 
this will help materially in fur- 
nishing the best possible service 
at the lowest possible cost. 

Let us consider for a moment 
the things people observe of us. 

People observe our service, the 
appearance of our offices and our 
plant, and the demeanor of our 
employees. 

From observations, people form 
impressions, and impressions are 
very powerful factors in forming 
public opinion. 

Let us take the matter of ser- 
vice. Good service is the best 
possible kind of publicity, I think 
we'll all agree, and it is publicity 
work in which every employee has 
an important part. Good telephone 
service, as we all know, doesn’t 
mean only handling calls promptly, 
-accurately and courteously. It 
means much more than that—it 
means also reasonably prompt and 
satisfactory installation and repair 
work, accurate bills, accurate di- 
rectories and courteous and con- 
siderate treatment of customers in 
our offices and wherever telephone 
men and women come in contact 
with our patrons. All of us in all 
departments have our share in 
furnishing that product which we 
in the telephone business call ser- 
vice, and if our service satisfies 
the public it is good publicity. 

But, in addition to our patrons’ 
opinion of us from the character 
of service we render, there is the 
impression they get from what they 
observe of our practices, our of- 
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fices, our plant and our employees. 


No subscriber can come into 
one of our offices, look about, 
transact his business and go out 
without having consciously or un- 
consciously formed an impression 
from what he saw. If the office 
is neat and orderly and he re- 
ceives attentive and courteous 
treatment, the impression is good. 
Likewise, a patron consciously or 
unconsciously forms an impres- 
sion of our company from the 
demeanor and work of an installer, 
from men working on the lines, 
and from the deportment of em- 
ployees anywhere. 

There is another thing, also, in 
addition to favorable publicity 
from what the public observes of 
our service, our methods, our em- 
ployees and our plant—it is pub- 
licity from what people hear about 
us from our employees. 

The better employees in all de- 
partments know our aims, prac- 
tices, and problems, the better 
these can be explained to the pub- 
lic. Our employees get this infor- 
mation from many sources. Our 
magazine, the “Northwestern Bell,” 
is a continuous source of valu- 
able information about our com- 
pany. The various booklets issued 
by our company and available to 
employees, are other funds of in- 
There are also what 
we Call illustrated talks on various 
phases of our business which su- 
pervisors present before gatherings 
of our telephone people, and of 
course there is that constant flow 
of valuable information which 
comes to telephone folks from su- 
pervisors during their daily con- 
tacts, at employee association 
gatherings and other regular or 
special meetings. 


SPECIAL CONTACTS 


In the daily contacts of employees 
with the public frequent oppor- 
tunity is offered for conveying 
information about our business to 
patrons, but there are other con- 
tacts, also—we may call them spe- 
cial contacts— which we might 
review for a moment. For ex- 
ample, there are the switchboard 
demonstrations. The next best 
thing to taking our patrons 
through our central offices, which 
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is always good publicity, is to take 
the central office to our patrons, 
if- we may express it that way. 
This probably has proved more 
beneficial than anything else we 
have done in explaining to our pa- 
trons how their telephone calls 
are handled. The demonstration 
work is a publicity job in which 
the employees of all departments 
have entered with real zeal and 
they are to be congratulated for 
the fine work accomplished. This 
effort, although in progress for 
more than three years now, ap- 
pears to be just as popular with 
our patrons as when it began. It 
seems to have added interest with 
each new showing. 

Talks to public gatherings by 
commercial representatives is an- 
other publicity job which has been 
resultful in conveying messages to 
our patrons regarding various 
phases of our business. More 
than 100,000 interviews are made 
each year and these, also, are ex- 
cellent publicity. The commercial 
service program is good publicity, 
too. It has been particularly bene- 
ficial in causing the public to un- 
derstand that it is our constant 
effort to give them the type of 
service that will best meet their 
needs. 

In talking about the good pub- 
licity that employees carry on in 
telling the public about our busi- 
ness, I haven’t mentioned ex- 
employees. Every year a great 
many young women leave our or- 
ganization to establish homes of 
their own. If they go out with 
the right feeling toward our com- 
pany and the right information 
about it, they will be valuable 
publicity representatives all their 
lives. 

There is still another kind of 
publicity—what the public reads 
about our business. 

First let us think for a moment 
of our newspaper advertising and 
its possibilities. Our advertise- 
ments in the newspapers have but 
one object and that is to assist the 
efforts of our employees in inform- 
ing the public about our business 
—about our aims, our problems, 
our policies, our practices, the 
availability of our service, etc. 

The local and district plant de- 
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partment heads are tam, liar with 
local plant problems, and traffic 
heads with traffic problems. That 
is why the routine practice is for 
them to assist the commercial 
heads in the selection of news- 
paper advertising. When the three 
district heads agree on the kind 
of newspaper advertising they 
want in the various exchanges in 
their district, it is extremely un- 
likely that their recommendations 
will be turned down when they get 
to Omaha. 

The essential thing is that ad- 
vertisements be picked that will 
convey the most important mes- 
sages about which our company 
wants to inform the public in each 
exchange at the time. They may 
be matters in which the plant de- 
partment is particularly concerned, 
or the traffic, or the commercial. 
The recommendation of advertise- 
ments our company shall run in 
the newspapers is a very important 
job and one in which the local and 
district heads of each department 
have a joint responsibility. 


COPY SUGGESTIONS INVITED 


Our advertising manager and 
his staff are responsible for the 
preparation of our company ad- 
vertisements used in newspapers 
and in our directories, the prepa- 
ration of bill inserts, booklets, 
posters, illustrated talks, operators’ 
demonstration talks and _ other 
talks, preparation of motion pic- 
tures and designing of standard 
window displays, but a great many 
of the ideas very properly come 
from you men and others in the 
field. The advertising manager, I 
know, is always glad to get your 
suggestions about anything that 
pertains to his work. His job is 
to be of help he can to supervisors 
in the field such as you men. 

As I said, the advertising man- 
ager’s job is to prepare advertise- 
ments, talks and other materials 
used to inform the public about 
our business, but it is the respon- 
sibility of you men in the field to 
tell him what you want, because 
you understand more than anyone 
else what the public in your ex- 
changes would like to know about 
our business. 

(Continued on page 157) 
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Gakland-G* Gribune 
One of the West’s Great Newspapers 


and the home of Redio Station KL X 





The Oax.canp Tamune meets the de- 
mand of every advertiser for the 
medium by which he may reach the 550,000 
people in Oakland and trading area. 

The average net paid daily and Sunday 
circulation of The Oaxtann Tarsune for 
November, 1925, was 73,531—92% City 
and Suburban circulation, distributed al- 
most wholly by carrier delivery—and 8°, 
Country Circulation. 

Charter Member of the Audit Bureau of 
Cireulations. 














National Representatives 





WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





You will be impressed as you see that Oakland, California, and 

trading area, is apparently the center of Western prosperity and 
advancement. 

1925 Bank Clearings approximately.......$1,075,000,000.00 

1925 Savings Deposits approximately... 105,000,000.00 

Population...... Ss 


As you see that, geographically, Oakland, California, and trading 
area. has all the required natural advantages for future advance- 
ment. 
Terminus for three transcontinental railways, and docking 
facilities for shipping from all over the world. 


And as you see the results of the past year's building activities— 
beautiful homes and downtown office structures. 
1925 Building Permits approximately $50,000,000. 


And as you see the 27 miles of waterfront and shipping activities. 


A $9,960,000 waterfront improvement bond issue has just 
been approved by a large majority of the voters. 


And as you see the many large and well equipped factories operat- 
ing full time all the year. 


Total estimated yearly factory output, $500,000,000. 


And as you see the happy well-paid workers going to and returning 
from their employment. 
177,803 male buyers—159,891 female buyers in Oakland, 
California and the Eastbay area. 


And as you see the miles of well-paved streets, lined with well-kept 
homes, or, as in the business district, with busy stores and banking 
institutions. 
113,326 families in Oakland, California, and trading area, 
to be supplied with every-day needs and many luxuries. 


And as you see the prosperous back country, through which con- 
crete highways radiate in all directions. 
90,000 automobiles in Oakland, California, and trading area. 


And as you note that 42% of the families own their homes, and 
that practically every resident enjoys, in addition to his other 
luxuries, his radio equipment. 
27,500 Radio Receiving Sets conservatively estimated as 
operating in the Easthay community. 


Then will you more fully realize that Oakland, California, and 
trading area, is a market to be seriously reckoned with when con- 
sidering Pacific Coast advertising and consumer distribution. 


Then will you realize that Oakland, California, and trading area, 
is a community swayed by no outside influence, but that this com- 
munity is dependent upon its own industries and business insti- 
tutions for success and support. 


Then will you realize that the Oaxtanp Tripune (70,000 circula- 
tion, net paid, daily and Sunday) is essential for the complete suc- 
cess of any advertising and distribution plan involving the San 
Francisco Bay area. 


The OAKLAND TRIBUNE is « participating member of 
THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES, INC. 
Producers of “A Sunvey or 81 Priwara, Amenican Maaxets” 
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LINES OF PAID ADIVER 


GREATEST YEAR IN HISTORY | 


Supremacy in Circulation 
IN CENTRAL OHIO 


The circulation of The Columbus Dispatch into the homes 
of Columbus and the 47 municipalities of 1,000 population 
or more comprising the Central Ohio market is so thorough 
that advertisers have long recognized The Dispatch as the 
first and most profitable medium. 





Eleven hundred and ninety-four local and national adver- 
tisers concentrate their Central Ohio appropriations in The 
Dispatch because they know no other Columbus newspaper 
enjoys the confidence of so many thousands of resourceful, 
responsive readers. 


Circulation of Columbus Newspapers 


DISPATCH 103,526 








SECOND PAPER 81,439 
THIRD PAPER 46,007 
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Supremacy in Advertising 
IN ALL OHIO 


In publishing 21,544,376 lines of paid advertising during 
1925 The Dispatch broke all previous records in its history 
and gained 716,655 lines over 1924. This newspaper 
exceeded the other Columbus newspapers combined by 


3,680,065 lines. 


The Dispatch increased its state-wide leadership by print- 
ing 2,648,383 lines more than the Second largest Ohio 
newspaper. 


COLUMBUS Lineage Comparison for 1925 








CLASSIFICATION | DISPATCH | Second Paper | | Third Paper 








Local Display. ..... 14,545,185 7,560,480 5,412,427 
National Display....| 2,873,286 1,135,626 738,423 
Classified Advertising| 4,125,905 1,611,205 1,406,150 

Serre. | 21,544,376 10,307,311 | 7,557,000 
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Pie # 


WHY CHARLES CoLBY 1 ares le 
stopped eating pie 


a 


for lunch 





s 
HE man whotried to sell Charles Hy 
Colby a piano for his home, faced BC oy, 

a hopeless task. L j 

But one day Charles read a booklet F} 

which suggested that his daughter’s /é 

hidden musical talent might some day | 

make her a concert pianist. Charles ‘ 
stopped eating pie for lunch. He and 

his wife made a lot of sacrifices. Today ; 

they have a piano—bought on the installment plan. 1 

1 





What happens when a booklet strikes the very keynote of a 
man’s heart’s desire is told in the booklet, ‘Charles Colby has 
stopped eating pie for lunch.” This is one of a series of booklets 
put out by S. D. Warren Company. These booklets, some of 
which are shown above, are planned to help the man who pre- : 
pares or sells direct advertising. They do not aim to promote 
any particular paper or group of papers. You can hardly fail 
to profit by reading them. 

Some are now ready. Others have still to be printed. You 
can get copies of those now available by writing S. D. Warren 
Company, 101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN’ 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren's Standard Print ng Papers are tested for yuslities 





re, uired in print:ng, foldinz, binding 
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Now, let us see why it is neces- 
sary for us to have this public 
confidence, understanding and co- 
operation in order to attain our 
great objective, which we are 
agreed is adequate and reliable 
service at the lowest possible cost. 
A discussion of this will answer 
our fifth question, which is: 
“What is the value to be derived 
from publicity?” 

What is the thing we want in 
life above everything else? What 
is it that everyone wants more 
than anything else? Isn’t it happi- 
ness? Well, then, doesn’t public 
co-operation help all of us to be 
happier? Isn’t our work more 
pleasant and can’t we do a better 
job, and isn’t our progress likely 
to be more certain when our com- 
pany has public confidence and 
co-operation? 

Public confidence and co-opera- 
tion not only help employees, 
however; they help investors, also. 
There are more than 800,000 men 
and women in America who have 
invested a part or ail of their 
savings in the stock and other se- 
curities of the various Bell com- 
panies. They have invested their 
money in the telephone business 
because they believe it is safe and 
that they will get a fair return, 
regularly, for the use of their 
money. And their investment is 
safe and their return secure so 
long as our company has the pub- 
lic’s confidence and co-operation 
and no longer. Thus, publicity 
helps the investor, too. 

But a far larger group of people 
than all the telephone employees 
and investors is interested in this 
matter of publicity. The public 
itself is vitally interested. If our 
company has public confidence, it 
can do a better job on lower rates 
for service than if it doesn’t 
have it. 

Not only is public confidence in 
our institution essential, but the 
co-operation of our patrons 1s 
highly important. It is difficult to 
estimate what it would mean in 
better service and lower rates if 
the public would use our service 
properly and handle our plant 
carefully. For example, in one of 
our larger cities the district traffic 
chief told me that thousands of 
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dollars could be saved every month 
and better service given if people 
would use the telephone directory 
instead of calling “information” 
for numbers that are listed in it. In 
the matter of care of plant, I was 
told recently that in one of our 
States last year more than 5,000 
insulators had to be replaced, a 
great many of them because of 
destruction from hunters and 
others using insulators for targets. 
These are only two examples, but 
untold numbers of cases could be 
cited where public co-operation 
helps in bettering service and low- 
ering costs. 

So, all three partners in the 
telephone business—employees, in- 
vestors and the public—are bene- 
fited by this thing we call pub- 
licity—this mighty force whose 
purpose is to win and hold public 
understanding, confidence and co- 
operation. 

And public confidence and co- 
operation, I think, come only by 
doing the following: 

1. Providing the public with 
adequate and dependable ser- 
vice. 

2. Giving the public the right 
impression of us from what 
they observe of our employees, 
our methods and our plant. 

3. Giving the public complete in- 
formation about our business 
through what they hear from 
our employees and our for- 
mer employees, and what they 
read about us in newspaper 
advertisements and other 
printed matter. 

All this is a publicity job—the 
publicity job in which every man 
and woman in our organization 
has a part and by means of which, 
when the job is done well, it bene- 
fits telephone employees, investors 
and the public. 





Lewis Rogers Atwood Dead 


Lewis Rogers Atwood, president of 
the Peaslee-Gaulbert Paint Company, 
Louisville, Ky., and subsidiaries, died 
at that city on January 8, at the age 
of sixty-five. He was a former presi- 
dent of the National Paint Manufac- 
turers’ Association and of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
During the war Mr. Atwood was chief 
of the paint and pigment division of 
the War Industries ard. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Public as Business 
Advisors 


What a Motor Transportation Company Discovered When It Asked 
Its Patrons for Suggestions 


By Thomas J. Mercer 


MOtToR transportation of pas- 
sengers over extensive dis- 
tances on the public highways is 
so recent a development that its 
problems, and methods of solving 
them, are fresh in the minds of 
those who have pioneered it. 
Pickwick Stages System, with 
headquarters in Los Angeles, is 
among the largest interurban and 
interstate motor stage passenger 
carriers in the world. According 
to figures supplied by Charles F. 
Wren, president of the company, 
the 175 big stages operated by the 
Pickwick System during 1924, 
traveled more than five million 
miles over 3,500 miles of highways 
in Oregon and California, and 
carried over a million passengers. 
Pickwick started in 1912 as a one- 
Ford jitney operated by A. 
Hayes, now vice-president of the 
company. 

Early in its history, the company 
entered into competition with older 
and well-established rail and 
steamer lines. With the very 
limited equipment available in the 
automobile industry at the time, 
and with very limited experience 
to draw upon in the field of motor 
transportation, Pickwick had to go 
to the public for its ideas. Once 
these ideas for improved service 
were secured, the company had to 
see to it that no time was lost in 
developing them. This phase of 
the company’s history was dis- 


cussed by advertising manager 
Henry A. Hohman. 
“This department’s work has 


been largely an investigation and 
analysis of the public’s require- 
ments,” said Mr. Hohman. “The 
company had to pioneer in that 
respect and we have done con- 
siderable research work in that 
direction. 

“At the outset, stage service ap- 
pealed most largely to that element 
of the public which cares less for 
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the comforts of travel and regu- 
larity of schedules than for the 
lower cost of stage service. The 
business man, the tourist, the 
moneyed traveler desiring con- 
genial associations and topnotch 
equipment, were not, at first, at- 
tracted by the service, except in 
case of necessity to save time. To 
get at the peculiarities of this 
situation, we put out many thou- 
sands of folders, the first page 
reading as follows: 


We Want Your Frank Opinion—on 
stages in general; Pickwick Stages in 
particular. Your suggestions and 
friendly criticism will help us to build 
up this transportation service to the very 
highest point, adding to YOUR con- 
venience and pleasure when traveling. 
Please fill in the blanks on attached 
stamped postcard, and drop in mail box 
anywhere. Thank You! 


“The reverse side of this sheet 
of the card folder carried a map 
of the company’s system and other 
useful information which would 
lead the passenger to keep it. The 
detachable _ private mailing card 
carried the following questions: 


What is your destination on this trip? 

What influenced you to travel by 
stage? Economy? Convenient hours? 
Comfort? Other reasons? 

Is this your first stage journey? 


Why did you choose the Pickwick 
lines? 

What do you think of the comfort of 
Pickwick Stages? 


you find the drivers courteous 

and helpful? 

What do you think of the safety of 
stage travel? 

What features of this trip have you 
particularly enjoyed? 

Suggestions for improving Pickwick 
service; remarks. 


“Thousands of replies were re- 
ceived, teeming with information 
and suggestions. The majority of 
replies came, from the more dis- 
criminating classes of travelers, 
both men and women, conveying 
suggestions as to improvement in 
equipment, overnight or one-day 
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eA Natural, 
Self Contained 


Market 


Hemmed in by Hills 
Joined by the Hudson 


A fertile region for agriculture. 

A territory with unrivalled 
facilities for industrial develop- 
ment. 

A splendid, compact trading 
community. 

And only an hour or so from 
New York City. 


THE 


MID-HUDSON REGION 


300,000 
Potential Buyers 


CITIES PAPERS (A) 
POUGHKEEPSIE STAR 5 











NEWBURGH NEWS 
KINGSTON FREEMAN 


Urban Population 100,000 

Buy them as a unit. 

One Contract. One Rate. 

For complete market informa- 
tion, write 


Ingraham-VDowers 


CHICAGO « NC: New Yorn 
19 So. La Salle St. 350 Madison Ave. 
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run from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco, rearrangement of 
schedules for connections, changes 
or additional service for remote 
communities, announced stops at 
reasonable intervals on long runs 
for comfort and* meals, more in- 
formation as to scenic attractions 
enroute, better protection of 
baggage from weather and dust, 
information as to hotel accommo- 
dations, and other topics. The ma- 
jority of the replies, we were glad 
to note, were more in the nature of 
practical suggestions from people 
who were really interested, than 
complaints. 

“Replies were classified and 
analyzed, and all suggestions for 
improvements or changes in 
equipment or schedules were re- 
ferred to the operating division. 
Wherever practical, the changes 
suggested were worked out im- 
mediately. Otherwise, they were 
taken under advisement for future 
action and our shops were given 
the problem of improving equip- 
ment to meet the requirements of 
the more discriminating. 

“One outgrowth of the study of 
public requirements was the plac- 
ing in service between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco of six fast, 
through schedules, operating under 
distinctive names after the fashion 
of limited railroad trains. These 
stages are known as the Oriole, the 
Blue Jay, the Night Hawk, Day- 
light Limited, Express and Metro- 
politan. They are of the parlor 
car type and have been well patron- 
ized since the service was started. 
Meantime, in line with suggestions 
from patrons, the shops have de- 
veloped a still finer car. It is of 
parlor buffet type, carries twenty 
passengers, has reclining chairs, 
lavatory and toilet, card tables, 
smoking compartment, drinking 
fountain, equipment to serve hot 
meals a la carte enroute and has a 
steward in charge so that the driver 
does not come in contact with pas- 
sengers. These coaches went into 
service on the Los Angeles to San 
Francisco through run on Sep- 
tember 15. 

“The analysis of suggestions 
also brought about the perfection 
of a weather-proof, dust-proof 
baggage compartment for the rear 
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of all coaches, to contain and pro- 
tect passengers’ personal baggage 
enroute. It provided a suggestion 
whereby the company was able to 
rearrange its schedules in a num- 
ber of instances to provide for 
regular stops for meals, comfort, 
relaxation and enjoyment of 
scenery, and to provide additional 
facilities in these respects. 

“It also revealed interest in the 
extent of our system that put us 
to studying methods of overcom- 
ing possible seasonal fluctuations in 
patronage. Extending to the 
North and South as we do, we 
have developed a series of vacation 
and scenic folders whereby the at- 
tractions of the northland are 
featured for summer and fall 
vacation trips, and the climatic and 
other advantages of the southland 
for winter trips. These folders 
are found in all our terminals and 
way stations, in hotels and travel 
bureaus, and interest in these trips 
is accentuated by our advertising 
in newspapers all along our various 
routes.” 

The outstanding problem, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wren, has been the 
winning of public confidence in 
stage operation. In its earlier 
days, prejudice was engendered 
because of the very general 
chaotic methods of jitney opera- 
tion. Later, as system envolved 
out of chaos, lines began extend- 
ing to more distant points, fran- 
chises became necessary, and as 
usual in matters involving the use 
of the highways, or the extensions 
of public service corporations, 
elements of opposition cropped out. 
This has been gradually overcome 
by a careful observance of all pub- 
lic regulations and by a very fine 
record of safe travel. 


K. S. Gordon Joins 
Alcorn & Seymour 


Kenneth §S. Gordon, recently with 
Charles Daniel Frey, Advertising, Inc., 
Chicago, has joined the sales staff of 
the Alcorn & Seymour Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, also of Chicago. 
He_was formerly with Erwin, Wasey 
& Company. 








Becomes Morning Newspaper 

The Sebring, Fla., American, has been 
changed from:an evening to a morning 
er and will be published daily 
except 


onday. 
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Building Materials and Equip- 
ment Large Items in 
Vermont Markets 


To manufacturers of building material Vermont offers a 
market worthy of intensive cultivation. Here is a home 
building State. It is the ambition of every Vermonter to 
own his own home. An indication of the demand for 
building land can be gotten from the fact that since 1900 
real estate values in Vermont have increased 63.5 per cent. 


The severe climate of Vermont winters necessitates the building of 
homes better than the average. Fortunately for Vermonters they 
have the means to build: for comfort. Over 57% of Vermont's 
farms (the largest percentage in any New England State) have tele- 
phones against a national average of 38%; 63% of Vermont's farms 
(the largest number in New England) have water piped into the 
house as opposed to a national average of only 9%. 


There are 355 lumber dealers, 63 electrical supply dealers, 166 
furniture stores and 176 hardware stores in the State, all selling 
building materials and equipment. These dealers have demonstrated 
their belief in advertised goods by their own newspaper advertising. 








BUILDING MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT 


Atlas Portland Cement Portland Cement Co. Stormtight 
Barrett Co. Cert. Prod. Corp. Kyanize 
Devoe Delco Light Monarch Paint 
L. & M. Paint Murphy Varnish Lowe Bros. 
Niagara Wall Paper Co. Safekote Shingles 














The only media for reaching the building material buyers of Vermont 
are the Allied Dailies. They are the home papers. The Vermonter 
—farmer, laborer, business and professional man—reads them 
leisurely and thoroughly—news and advertising. These papers offer 
building material and equipment manufacturers a responsive media 
which covers this prosperous market. 


Vermont Allied Dailies 


Burlington Free Press St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record Barre Times 
Rutland Herald Bennington Banner Brattleboro Reformer 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF 
ANY WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


The net paid circulation of our 
August issue 


was 2,317,000 copies 








September net paid was 
2,330,000 | 


October net paid was ; 
2,380,000 


The final figures for November 
and December are not yet available 
but they will be even higher. 
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or thirty-nine consecutive 
months Pictorial Review 
has sold over 2,000,000 copies 
each and every month, a 
record never equalled by any 
other monthly magazine. 

_Eliminating Canadian and 
Foreign circulation, Pictorial 
Review leads substantially in 
circulation in the United 
States all other women’s 
magazines. 

This continuous growth is 
in spite of the fact that 
Pictorial Review sells at 15c 
a copy while its nearest 
competitors sell at 10c a copy. 
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Selling Real Estate by Advertising 
a Town’s Industries 


Detroit Firms Increase Business by Using Newspaper Space to Get 


ECHNICAL COPY in news- 
paper advertising designed to 
sell real estate is not now the fash- 
ion in Detroit so much as formerly 
was the case. The realtors in that 
town apparently now see that they 
have a broad selling job which, 
in all essential particulars, is very 
little different from that encoun- 
tered in the merchandising of com- 
modities. This has caused them to 
get away from the advertising 
style which ran largely to detail, 
such as maps of sub-divisions, 
data about the size of the lots, in- 
formation regarding sewers, water, 
transportation, deeds and abstracts. 
An example of the new method 
is to be seen in the consistent 
newspaper advertising campaign 
now being carried on by the firm 
of Dolsen, Scratch & Hidy, Inc. 
This company realizes that while 
it may be concentrating, today, on 
a property in the northwest sec- 
tion of the city, the selling prob- 
lem, three weeks from now, may 
be a sub-division on the east side. 
It bases its selling argument along 
these four main lines: 

An institutional presentation to 
gain prestige for itself. 

Some constructive arguments in 
favor of real estate in general. 

The advantages of Detroit real 
estate in particular. 

And, last, to emphasize some 
facts about the specific property 
the company may be attempting to 
market at the time. 

Necessarily, this sort of adver- 
tising cannot be of the popgun va- 
riety. A definite objective must 
be laid out and then the campaign 
must be followed through. Every 
few days, therefore, the message 
of this company appears in the 
Detroit newspapers, always kcep- 
ing to the main theme. At the 
top of each advertisement, with 
never-varying typographical style, 
appears the text of the discourse, 
which always is “Detroit—the best 
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place in the world to invest in 
real estate.” 

But if the text is always the 
same, the presentation differs as 
to detail, even though the general 
argument is identical with those 
that have gone before. 

Most of the space of each ad- 





" DETROIT ~The Best Place in the; 
World ~ to Invest in Real Estate! 
Home of the World’s Largest 


Vacuum Cleaner Factory 


JN 1924, the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company manufactured 


of all the cleaners made in the 
cere vebdivinens are te This is 
Som Shere Whe greater Seveiay industry in which Detroit leads the 
on cauvveesp sane, pec seg Vs 
Tense read ear the Rach cities, of the opinion that Detroit 
Sremty te tae path at de ist single chy. 
Tar Taped rhe roe Detroit is also the fastest growing 
Nghe tree af temserend, city, and although fourth in popula- 
Scot te oraee we we tow tion, is second in per capita wealth. 





SUBDIVISIONS 


"APPRAISALS — 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE TYPE OF COPY 
BEING USED BY DETROIT REALTORS 


vertisement, having this general 
thought in mind, has to do with 
some outstanding Detroit industry 
other than automobiles. The idea 
is to present unassailable reasons 
for the company’s claims as to the 
value of Detroit property. 

A recent advertisement was 
made up chiefly of a picture of the 
D. M. Ferry Compaay’s seed 
plant, which is declared to be the 
greatest in the world. Another 
advertisement features the Parke- 
Davis Company, maker of drugs 
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and medicines, and still another, 
the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 


pany. , 

What the company desires to 
show is that Detroit, contrary to 
the opinion entertained in some 
quarters, is not a one-industry city 
and that this is the reason why 
investors can buy Detroit property 
with confidence. 

The fact is that Detroit’s pre- 
eminence in the automobile indus- 
try has got just a bit on the nerves 
of the enthusiastic promoters in 
that town. There are so many 
motor-car manufacturers there and 
such prominent ones that even the 
Detroit people themselves seem to 
forget, or at least to minimize, 
the other industries. Consequently, 
when all is right with the auto- 
mobile business there is 2 general 
feeling of confidence that affects 
real estate selling favorably. Let 
the selling of cars slump a bit, 
however, and people are likely to 
conclude that the whole town is 
slowing up and that it behooves 
them to go a bit easy on their 
investments. 

This opinion prevails to an ex- 
tent even among the _better- 
informed people. throughout the 
country. They think the indus- 
trial part of Detroit is made up 
almost entirely of automobile fac- 
tories, that almost everybody in 
the town depends upon these plants 
for their living and that without 
them business in that section would 
quickly be in a sad way 

The real estate hems have set 
abeut to correct this impression. 
They are trying to establish that 
the city’s growth is based upon 
diversified elements that really 
make for sound prosperity. 

This means, of course, that the 
newspaper advertising has to be 
laid out on a plan that will insure 
cumulative results. Such a foun- 
dation for selling cannot be es- 
tablished by spasmodic effort any 
more than it can in the selling of 
general merchandise. 





Joins McConnell & Fergusson 


Victor C. Soucisse; formerly with 
National Publicity~ Limited, Montreal, 
has joined the Montreal office of the 
McConnell & Fergusson, advertising 
agency, as an account executive. 
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Death of 
Christian Mueller 


(CHRISTIAN F. MUELLER, 
founder of the C. F. Mueller 
Macaroni Company, who died on 
January 7 at his home in Irving- 
ton, N. J., at the age of 87, was, 
like Charles E. Welch, whose 
death is announced elsewhere in 
this issue, an advertising pioneer. 

Mr. Mueller, when a boy of 

sixteen, started selling noodles to 
local buyers in Newark, 
Like his neighbor, Gerhard Men- 
nen, whose local drug _ store 
became a nationally-known manu- 
facturing company, he gradually 
branched out until he removed to 
Jersey City in 1871, where his 
first small plant was built and its 
product advertised. More adver- 
tising of Mueller’s macaroni and 
noodles brought more _ business. 
Several times the price of wheat 
went skyward and Mr. Mueller 
faced what seemed like insur- 
mountable difficulties in keeping 
his plant going. Like other pio- 
neers, he had the courage to stick 
to his guns and keep on advertis- 
ing. 

The present big plant, con- 
structed in 1916, is a monument 
to his courage and consistency in 
making a good product and ad- 
vertising it continuously. He was 
president of the company up to 
several years ago, when he turned 
over the active management of the 
business to his sons, one of whom, 
Henry Mueller, has for some years 
been president of the company. 








Advertising to Tourists Brings 
Large Response 


The tourist bureau of the Minne- 
apolis Civic and Commerce Association 
reports an increase for 1925 of 164 per 
cent over 1924 in the number of in- 
quiries received. This is the result of 
an advertising campaign conducted by 
the association. A total of 212,582 in- 
quiries were received. 





Refrigerating Machine 
Account for Rickard 


The Carbondale Machine Company, 
Carbondale, Pa., manufacturer of re- 
frigerating machines, has appointed 
Rickard and Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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Greater Than Ever 


NE of the last published expressions of Frank 

A. Munsey was a statement regarding the 
advertising lineage in The New York Sun during 
the month of November. 
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That statement was so characteristic, so clear 
and concise an expression of the ideals controlling 
The Sun, that it is reprinted in full on the opposite 
page. 

To the perpetuation of those ideals the pres- 
ent management of The Sun is unreservedly 
committed and pledges itself to their completest 
fulfillment. 

It is for the same reasons expressed by Mr. Munsey that 
The Sun continued in December to add to its record an- 
other month of leadership, thus completing a period of six 
consecutive months in each of which it has published a 
greater volume of advertising than any other New York 
evening newspaper. 

The Sun published in December 1,571,906 agate lines of 
total advertising—leading the second New York evening 
newspaper by 132,656 lines. 

The Sun’s advertising gain in December—a gain of 
223,710 lines—was larger than the combined gains of all the 
other New York evening newspapers. 

During the last six months of 1925 The Sun published 
7,693,384 lines of total advertising—leading the second 
New York evening newspaper by 388,004 lines. 

The Sun had a larger gain during the last six months of 
1925 than all the other New York evening newspapers 
combined. 

Month after month and year after year National Adver- 
tisers use far more space in The Sun than in any other 
New York evening newspaper. 
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Reprinted from The Sun of December 5, 1925 








Character, Substance, 
Courage, Quality 


= the reason for The Sun’s posi- 
tion in New York as a great newspaper— 
a home newspaper for home reading. 

That’s the reason why The Sun leads all 
other evening newspapers in New York, both 
in the quality and quantity of its advertising. 

That’s the reason why The Sun carried in 
November 1,541,154 lines of advertising, } 
leading all other evening newspapers in New 
York by 58,664 lines. 

That’s the reason why The Sun for five 
months straight has carried more advertising 
than any other New York evening newspaper. 

That’s the reason why The Sun has made 
a larger gain in the last five months than all 
the other New York evening newspapers put i 
together. 

That’s the reason why The Sun’s gain 
in advertising for November this year is 
334,424 lines over November last year. 

That’s the reason why in the last five 
months The Sun has gained more in adver- 
tising in the six working days of the week 
than any other newspaper in New York, 
morning or evening, has gained. 


The Sun is building right, building with full 
appreciation of a newspaper’s responsibility 
to the community 


The wiiMaie Sun 


280 Broadway New York 




















The terms of Mr. Munsey’s will make it possible for The Sun 
to assure its readers that they will continue to enjoy a clean 
newspaper of interest, political independence, honesty and fear- 
lessness. The organization with which Mr. Munsey brought 
The Sun to its present commanding position remains intact. 
That organization will bend every effort to make The Sun a 
newspaper worthy of its readers and its late owner.—Editorial 
in The Sun, December 31, 1925. 








280 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











Furniture Industry 
Urged to “Name the 
Woods” 


Federal Trade Commission, Acting 
on Petition of New York Furni- 
ture Retailers, Gives Official Ap- 
proval to Descriptive Terms to 
Be Used in Advertising of Fur- 
niture 








FFICIAL recognition has been 

given by the Federal Trade 
Commission to a standard set of 
rules to be followed in the offering 
of furniture to the public. These 
rules, together with their interpre- 
tation, were previously adopted by 
a number of New York retail fur- 
niture dealers. 

They are based on principles 
long advocated by the National 
Better Business Bureau and en- 
dorsed in codes of ethics by vari- 
ous interests in the furniture in- 
dustry. It remained for the New 
York retailers to embody these 
principles in the new rules and to 
petition the Commission to sanc- 
tion them officially. This was re- 
ceived on January 6, following a 
conference with a _ representative 
from the Commission and the re- 
tailers. 

Announcement has been made 
by the Commission that all manu- 
facturers, dealers and associations 
within the industry will be asked 
to subscribe to the approved rules. 

In newspaper advertising signed 
by the nineteen New York sub- 
scribers, they urge a_ national 
adoption of the new rules, which 
are only two in number, as the 
basis of a uniform “Name the 
Woods” policy. Adherence to 
this policy, they state, will indicate 
plainly to the purchaser the exact 
nature of the wood or woods of 
which the furniture he proposes 
to buy is constructed. The entire 
industry will thus benefit from the 
confidence and good-will which 
this practice will create in the 
minds of the public who purchase 
the furniture. 

The rules for description, to be 
applied in all advertising and oral 
selling, as approved by the Com- 
mission, are: 
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(1) Furniture in which exposeq 
surfaces are of one wood 
shall be designated by the 
name of the wood. 

(2) Furniture in which the ex- 
posed surfaces are of more 
than one kind of wood shall 
be designated by the name 
of the principal woods used, 

These rules are subject to the 

following specific interpretations, 
which also have the Commission's 
endorsement : 


1, Exposed surfaces mean _ those 
parts of a piece of furniture which 
are exposed to view when the piece 
is placed in the generally accepted 
position for use. 

2. The exposed surfaces of all fur- 
niture or parts thereof represented 
as solid shall be of solid wood of 
the kind or kinds designated. If 
veneered on the same _ wood, it 
may be designated as a wood of 
that particular kind. If veneered 
on a different wood, it shall be de- 
scribed as veneered. 

3. Cabinet woods, used for decorative 
purposes where the effect is solely 
to add to the artistic value, shall 
be named as decorations only. 

4. A wood popularly regarded as of 
lesser value, if its use is essential 
to construction, need not be named 
under Rule 2, if less than a sub- 
stantial amount is used on ex- 
posed surfaces. 

5. A wood popularly regarded as of 
higher A 0. shall not be named 
under Rule 2, if an insubstantial 
amount of that wood is used, ex- 
cept as provided in _ Interpreta- 
tion 3, above. 

6. Designations shall be made in the 
caption or body of each particular 
description without qualification 
elsewhere. 

7. The word “Finish” to designate 
color shall only be used as a de- 
scription, following the name of 
the wood used. 


8. Where furniture is catalogued, 
tagged, labeled, advertised, or sold 
by retailers, it shall be in ac 
cordance with these Rules and In 
terpretations. 

9. Where furniture is catalogued, 


tagged, labeled, advertised, invoiced, 
or sold by manufacturers, manu- 
facturers’ representatives, jobbers 
or wholesalers, it shall be in ac- 
cordance with these Rules and 
. Interpretations. 
10. The above rules need not apply to 
antique furniture. 


Joins Atlantic Drier & Varnish 


Company 
W. B. Pastorfield has been made di- 
rector of sales of the Atlantic Drier & 
Varnish Company, Philadelphia. He 
was formerly with the Republic Varnish 
Company, Newark, N. J., as manager 
of the trade sales department. 
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Stonewall Ledger 


“Ama STOUT HEARTED! 
Those qualities which have always 
inspired faith in men, are inherent in 
STONEWALL LEDGER. Its tough 
fibres and strong, sturdy body resist 
with unyielding determination the rav- 
ages of time and wear. 


It is a ledger ideally suited to the re- 
quirements of banks and business 
houses. STONEWALL LEDGER is 
made in a variety of sizes and weights 
and in three colors—buff, blue and 


white. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


FENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 
aechare of Weenah, Wisconsin  upou Bow’. 
Scvconss BonpD 
=a Ohck the (OF Names i 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 


}¢ 
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STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
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Agam! 


The 


Knickerbocker 


Press /eads all 
Albany newspapers 
in lineage! 


In 1925 


The Knickerbocker Press 
carried 11,045,832 lines of 
advertising, the greatest total 
ever printed in a year by an 
Albany newspaper. This isa 
gain of 991,312 lines over the 
former high mark set by The 


Knickerbocker Press in 1924. 


a 
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Once more! 


The 
Albany Evening 


News 
scores 
greatest gains! 


In 1925 


the Albany Evening News 
gained 40% in advertising 
lineage. This is the greatest 
gain ever recorded by an 
established newspaper in a 
year in a city comparable in 
size to Albany. This gain 
amounted to 1,843,912 lines. 


























When the Big Boss Does the 
Hiring 


The Result Is Not Usually Satisfactory Especially If Those He Hires 
Are Put to Work under Some Minor Executive 


By Jesse Calvin 


‘Ts Big Boss met a most 
promising chap a few years 
ago. He was making a good rec- 
ord in the sales department of a 
non-competitive company, but in a 
line of business which indicated 
that he should do well in this par- 
ticular concern. He was hired by 
the Big Boss and assigned to a 
department under the management 
of a minor executive. 

The Big Boss made it plain at 
the start that the newcomer would 
have to make good with the minor 
executive to whom he was as- 
signed. And then the Big Boss 
forgot all about the matter. He 
had done his part. He _ had 
brought into the business a 
young man of real promise. He 
had turned him over to a depart- 
ment manager who would no doubt 
find him useful. It would be very 
nice indeed if the newcomer turned 
out to be a real asset to the busi- 
ness. A few years passed and the 
young man drifted out of the 
business. One day, the Big Boss 
said to his minor satellite: “Just 
what went wrong with Smith?” 

And this was the answer: 

“You brought Smith into the 
business. You knew that his rec- 
ord with his former connection 
was a good one. Based on what 
he had done, he should have come 
with us and done even better. But 
the contrary proved to be the case. 
He never did seem to be able to 
take hold. He never did seem to 
become a part of this organiza- 
tion. Two elements apparently op- 
erated against him. The one was 
that he was thinking of our busi- 
ness and our problems in the terms 
of his former connection. They 
did things and still do things 
which are proper in their particu- 
lar concern. He was brought up 
in those methods. But we work 
differently. He tried to do his 


work in our organization while 
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thinking, not as we think, but as 
the other concern thought then 
and still thinks. He did not think 
in our terms, but rather in the 
language of the business he origi- 
nally learned. It is a good deal like 
the case of the Japanese who be- 
comes an American business man. 
He may come to learn English very 
well indeed, but he thinks in Japa- 
nese, not in English. All through 
his business career, certain Japa- 
nese characteristics will crop out. 
It is the same when the American 
becomes a Japanese business man. 
This chap thought in another 
business language. 

“That was one thing which 
worked against him. Again, some 
of the mannerisms which made 


him of value to his former 
employer actually harmed him 
with us. 


HE NEVER FORGOT WHO HIRED HIM 


“But the big, outstanding diffi- 
culty was the fact that while you, 
who brought him in, promptly 
forgot the personal element and 
regarded the man as merely one 
of the family, he, himself, never 
lived down, in his own mind, the 
fact that he came in as a special 
acquaintance of the Big Boss. He 
could at no time quite recognize 
his own immediate superior as the 
one to whom he was responsible. 

“In permitting himself to labor 
under that hallucination he was 
doing a great injustice to the 
house, to you and to himself. It 
kept him from becoming a part 
of the organization in his own 
mind. He felt, consciously or un- 
consciously, in a class by himself. 
He was out of contact with the 
general mental development of 
those around him. And when the 
organization matured and devel- 
oped and grew, and when view- 
points changed, he stood still. He 
stopped. growing and developing 
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HIGH RECORDS 


Another year of achievement 


Tue AVERAGE Daily and Sunday circulation of The New 
York Times in 1925 was over 385,000—greater than any other 
regular morning newspaper in New York. 

The present net paid circulation of the daily edition aver- 
ages more than 360,000 and of the Sunday edition over 600,000. 
This circulation represents the largest group of intelligent 
readers ever assembled by one_newspaper. 

The New York Times interests and appeals to those who 
wish to keep fully informed on the news events throughout 
the world. Its circulation, therefere, embraces the highest 
quality of discriminating readers. 

The volume of advertising in The Times in 1925—28,200,- 
444 agate lines—sets a new high record for New York City, 
exceeding the total of 1924 by 1,916,520 lines. The margin 
by which The Times led the second newspaper—10,963,382 
lines—also sets a new record. 

More significant than the unprecedented volume of adver- 
tising was its character. Advertisements offered for publica- 
tion in The New York Times are subject to censorship to 
protect readers from false, misleading or questionable an- 
nouncements. Thousands of lines of advertisements were 
rejected because they did not conform to its standards and 
ideals of a newspaper’s obligations to the public. 


The New Pork Times 

















1925 RECORDS 


Circulation—net sales . . . . . 141,204,072 
Net average daily and Sunday . ..... . . 386,860 
Pages printed .....-++++e-> 9,955,973,960 
Paper consumed . .... .- - - + 160,314,611 pounds 
Ink consumed ....... . =. ~ « 3,295,547 pounds 
Advertising space . . . . - + - - 28,200,444 agate lines 


OTHER RECORDS 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 12—64 pages; 369 columns (109,224 agate lines) of 
advertisements—the largest issue and largest volume of advertising ever 
published on a week day by any New York morning newspaper. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 10—National Automobile Show Section—40 pages—231 
columns (63,306 agate lines) of advertisements—largest automobile show 
section carrying the largest volume of advertising ever published by a& 
New York newspaper. Total automobile advertising, Sunday, January 
10th, 73,586 agate lines. 

Automobile Show Week Advertising—Four days, January 9 to 12 inclusive 
—122,421 agate lines—largest volume ever published by a New York 
newspaper. 

Have you observed the new and larger type dress of the news pages of 

The New York Times? 
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In 
San Francisco 
there is only 
One newspaper 
that holds the 
enviable record 
of five year 
leadership in 


Daily,Six Day | 
Display Advertising 








Leads In Evening Circulation 
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Consecutive Years 








San Francisco 
CALL 


Another banner year —that’s five straight — for 
the Call, showing a substantial increase over 1924 
and five consecutive years in first position. 














Totals for the year 1925 
Daily, Six Day Display Lineage 


The CALL evening 8,274,864 
Examiner morning 6,666,909 
News evening 6,134,326 
Bulletin evening 5,442,602 
Chronical morning 4,752,664 


1,607,955 lines—better than 259,—above its near- 
est competitor. Not alone for the past year, but 
for a span of years, has the Call maintained 2 
5 25% leadership in the San Francisco daily field. 

It is a record worthy of your attention. q 








Ask These Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
H. W. Maloney G. Logan Payne Karl J. Shull 
604 Times Building 401 Tower Building Homer-Laughlin Building 


(6 N. Michigan Ave.) 


Dan eons isco’s’ 


O ver 3 O F ooo eacines Evening} 
\ ‘ tie” 
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when he left his old organization. 
He failed to establish a genuine 
contact when he made his new 
connection. He was mentally un- 
able to become a part of the new 
organization, because in his own 
mind he was your protégé. Then, 
one day, he found himself so com- 
pletely out of step, out of place 
with the organization that he gave 
it all up in disgust.” 

This is a rather distressing case, 
but it is in no wise an unusual 
case. It is going on every day in 
scores of organizations, especially 
in the larger ones where a higher 
executive runs across good-look- 
ing timber, brings the individual 
into the organization and turns 
him loose. 

“Tt is tough for the minor ex- 
ecutive, too,” one of these minors 
said to me the other day, when 
we were talking about this par- 
ticular case. “When somebody 
way up the line sends me a man 
whom he hired and asks me to fit 
him in, I know that seven times 
out of ten there is trouble ahead. 
The man higher up wants his find 
to make good. That is only natu- 
ral. At the same time, he is usu- 
ally a busy man who, once he 
sends the man to us, forgets him 
completely. But the youngster 
fails to forget who hired him.” 


THIS REMEDY IS EFFECTIVE 


It is unfair to all concerned, 
and yet it is a situation for which 
it is hard to suggest a remedy, 
unless it be this one, which is be- 
ing used by one very large execu- 
tive who comes into contact with 
many youngsters. This man, when 
he runs across a youngster he 
would like to see taken into his 
company, tells the youngster that 
his company would be a great 
place for him, provided there 
happened to be an opening. Then 
he suggests that some day when 
the youngster happens to be around 
that way he drop in and see Mr. 
So-and-So, who may be able to 
place him. Then Mr. So-and-So 
is advised by this executive that 
the youngster may drop in some 
time and apply for a job. 

Probably, in the course of a 
week or so, the youngster does 
drop in and present himself to the 
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right man. Perhaps, after two or 
three calls, he is hired by that in- 
dividual. But the youngster 
knows nothing of what has gone 
on behind the scenes and conse- 
quently he doesn’t start off with 
any false notions. 

This executive thinks a great 
deal of his system because, as he 
says: “Instead of there being a 
dozen or more precocious young 
men in the company, all feeling 
that I hired them and that I am 
personally backing them and that 
when all is said and done they 
are really working for me, there 
is none of that kind of foolish- 
ness. On the contrary, it merely 
happened that it was my pleasure 
to suggest to the young man that 
he ought to know a certain de- 
partment manager in our com- 
pany. A little later, that depart- 
ment manager may hire the young 
man. Now, that young man, if 
he found himself not getting on 
properly, would hardly come to 
me for sympathy. He would feel 
rather chagrined if he met me at 
all. What he is trying to do is 
to make good for his manager so 
that some day he may progress to 
the point where he is recognized. 
But he is depending upon his own 
ability and not upon any wrong 
ideas of some friend higher up.” 

For several years, a manufac- 
turer whose business was grow- 
ing rapidly took great delight in 
taking under his wing, each spring, 
a half dozen graduates from his 
old college. This manufacturer 
had spent two years in that col- 
lege in his student days and then 
had to quit and go to work. When 
a number of years later he found 
himself in a position to take on 
a group of young men each year, 
it gave him a great thrill and 
sincere pleasure to go to the old 
school every spring and meet a 
group of seniors, selected by the 
faculty as the kind of material 
he should have. And when he 
had talked to some twenty or 
thirty men and had finally settled 
upon an even half dozen who were 
to come to his concern, there 
would be a banquet in an interest- 
ing old inn near the campus and 
everything would be talked over. 

Immediately after the Fourth of 
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they Lord and Thomas, Chicago 

here 

~s LOT of talk is heard nowadays about 

sure quality of circulation— 

that About the automobiles the reader owns, the 

bang directors’ meetings he presides over, and the 

art. clubs he belongs to. 

ung However, Messrs. Troup and Bullis, we hear 

if very little about his buying wants—about the 

me pantry shelves to be stocked and the feet to 

eel be shod. 

at A millionaire bachelor, considering volume 

is of consumption, is a pretty poor prospect for 

Had Quaker Oats. And for that matter, so is his 

od. stenographer. 

wn The real criterion of circulation, it seems to 

ng us, is not buying power alone—but buying 

4 power plus buying needs. 

“tl Child Life boasts 100% family circulation. 

in 100% of fathers, mothers and children—with 

B, uncles, aunts, and grandparents thrown in. 

No bachelors and no bachelor maids. 

- And that, Messrs. Troup and Bullis, means 
NEEDS. It means, not 100,000 readers, but 
100,000 families with nearly a half million 
mouths to, feed. 


Families with money to spend, too. At 35c 
a copy Child Life doesn’t appeal to slender 
pocketbooks. 

But do grown-ups read Child Life? They 
do—and we can prove it. We're going to call 
on you soon with the evidence. 





From CHILD LIFE 


Rand McNally Company, 
Publishers, CHICAGO 
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The consolidation of the 
following Outdoor Adver- 
tising Companies in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 


The Canton Advertising Company 
Canton, Ohio 


The Erie Poster Advertising Company 
Erie, Pa. 


L. A. Pearsall Company Painted Bltn. System 
Erie, Pa. 


The Jamestown Poster Advertising Company 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


The Olean Poster Advertising Company 
Olean, N. Y. 


The Salamanca Poster Advertising Company 
Salamanca, N. Y. 


TO BE KNOWN AS 


PackerAdvCorporation 


The Harry H. Packer Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will continue as a separate 
corporation, as heretofore, operating as 


PACKER @ CLEVELAND } 
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July the young men would appear 
at the office of the manufacturer. 
He took great delight in showing 
them through the plant. That 
evening he would entertain them 
at his club and would have some 
alumni on hand to help welcome 
the group. 

Next day they were duly placed 
upon the payroll and from that 
moment on everything was busi- 
ness. Each one of them found 
himself assigned to a specific de- 
partment, supposed to be doing 
a specific job. “Good old Joe,” he 
of the annual visits to the campus 
became, overnight, Mr. Hobbs, 
or Hobby, or “The Old Man Him- 
self,” or possibly something more 
acrid, depending upon the mood 
of the speaker, but never again 
“Good old Joe.” “Good old Joe” 
of ’99 was, at best, Mr. Hobbs. 
And instead of working for “Good 
old Joe” or even for Mr. Hobbs 
(which would: have been satisfac- 
tory), each young man found 
himself working for Smith or 
Jones or Brown. 

It is needless to continue the 
painful tale of disillusionment. 
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The manager of the Glee Club 
'24, couldn’t seem to create the 
right impression with the rough- 
spoken shop foreman and the shop 
foreman did little better with his 
Glee Club helper. The auditor 
came to hope each day that the 
brilliant third baseman of the 
baseball team, ’23, would fall into 
the mechanism of the adding ma- 
chine and be crushed and mangled 
beyond recognition, and so it went. 
By Christmas time there might be 
two out of the original half 
dozen still on the payroll. 
Hobbs tells us that in the spring 
of ’26 he will not be found on the 
campus. He still believes in his 
old college and in the future of 
the college man in his business. 
He has four men salvaged from a 
total of over sixty men that he 
brought in after hand-picking them 
in person. These four have sur- 
vived. He holds them up as proof 
of his theory. But he tells us that 
in the spring of ’26 three of his 
foremen and managers will take 
a week-end off and visit the col- 
lege and do their own hiring. 
(Continued on page 185) 






















CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 





The true measure of circulation 
value is more a matter of 
power than of size 


The 
Boston Evening Cranscript 


Since 1830 has reached Boston and 

New England families of more 

than ordinary buying power, and 
of unusual responsiveness 


Naticnal Advertising Representatives 





R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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It gives us pleasure to announce that this 
agency has been selected to serve the 


FLORIDA WEST COAST 
DEVELOPMENT CO. 


(known as The Hoover Interests) 


a $100,000,000 project owning and de- 
veloping 1,078,000 acres and 124 miles of 
Gulf frontage on Florida’s productive 
West Coast, including the new, scientifi- 
cally planned city of 


Homosassa 





Arnold 
Joerns 
Company 


eAavertising —— 
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More Than 1,900,000 for January 
96% in the Leading Agricultural States 


















95% Farmers—Employed in the Business 
of Farming 





THE RALSTEN 
FOUR-COLOR INSERTS 


in the 


STANDARD-FARM FIELD 





More R. F. D. circulation than the total 
city, town, newsstand and country circu- 
lation of any farm publication. 


More actual farm subscriptions than the 
total combined R. F. D. circulation of the 
three leading (so-called) National Farm ] 
Papers. **** 


The sixteen publications in which these 
Four-Color Inserts appear have more non- 
duplicating circulation in most of the agri- , 
cultural counties than any National Farm I 


Paper, and in many cases more than the 
three leading nationals combined. 


These State Farm Papers render a ser- 
vice to their readers that no national farm 
paper can attempt. They can, and do, treat 
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subjects of national interest, but a national 
farm paper cannot discuss local state prob- 
lems. 


The nearly 2,000,000 farmers who volun- 
tarily pay $1.00 per year for their favorite 
farm paper offer you a market you can well 
afford to cultivate. 


The RALSTEN FOUR-COLOR IN- 
SERTS dominate the market as no other 
form of advertising even approaches. 





















Limited to four pages and confined to one 
advertiser in a line, in any issue, it not 
only dominates the market, but eliminates 
competition. 


If you want to sell farmers, use the me- 
dium that reaches the greatest number of 
“dirt” farmers in the most effective way 
at the lowest cost. 





THE RALSTEN 
FOUR-COLOR INSERT 





FRED H. RALSTEN COMPANY 





250 Park Avenue Tribune Tower 
New York City Chicago 
****T atest A. B. C. reports regarding 

R. F. D. circulation: 
iy eae ee 767,923 
2 EE ae 515,874 
Re icc tsos canis 283,525 
ON a 1,567,322 

































































Direct Mail counsel and 
idea service backed by 19 
years of experience is 
available to a limited 
number of new national 
accounts who recognize 
that Direct Mail demands 
specialized handling. 


YS 


This is the ONLY organ- 
ization in the United 
States devoting its time 
exclusively to dealer-to- 
customer Direct Mail. 
Just as magazines, news- 
papers and posters are 
mediums Electrograph 
is THE national dealer- 
to-consumer Direct Mail 
medium. 


aN 


Electrograph Direct Mail 
is produced on the ingen- 

ious patented Electro- 

graph Presses. In addi- 
tion to utmost quality, 
this exclusive equipment 
eliminates many opera- 
tions required in ordinary 
Direct Mail production, 
thereby lowering cost. 


\Y 
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During 1925 the business of the Elec- 
trograph Company increased 116 per- 
cent over that a 1924. More than 
doubled in the short span of twelve 
months! 


This gain came almost entirely from 
expanded use of Electrograph dealer- 
to-consumer Direct Mail by old clients. 


Nearly 20,000 dealers became better 
merchants through use of the Electro- 
graph localized sales promotion made 
available by the manufacturers they 
represent. 


1926 will witness still widened use of 
Direct Mail by Electrograph clients. 
To care for this additional business 
also that of a limited number of new 
national dealer organizations Electro- 
graph is in the midst of an expansion 
program. New equipment, added 
floor space and an enlarged personnel. 


More emphatically than ever before— 


Electrograph is the country’s largest 
producer of quality Direct Mail— 
Capacity over one-half million individ- 
ualized, localized - stamped mail- 
ing pieces in a single day—an organ- 
ization of over four hundred skilled 
Direct Mail Specialists. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 W.Grand Blvd.,Detroit,Mich. 
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increase 
over 1924 











Created DIRECT=MAIL (alized 
Individualized 
Distributed 


In Illinois, Electrograph Advertising 
Service Inc., Chicago, is licensed to 
operate under Electrograph patents. 
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Thus he hopes to continue his 
system of bringing men from his 
old college, but they won’t come 
in with any false ideas. There 
won't be any welcoming party at 
the Country Club the night be- 
fore. Hobbs, himself, won’t even 
know them by sight. He hopes 
that inside of four or five years 
some of them will have developed 
to the point where he may safely 
meet them. But for their own 
good, the new system is going 
into effect. 

Originally, this little article 
wound up with the foregoing par- 
agraph. I put the manuscript into 
my pocket and then visited the 
New York Advertising Club for 
luncheon. A_ well-known sales 
manager and a well-known adver- 
tising manager were sitting to- 
gether and I dropped into the va- 
cant chair. During the course of 
the luncheon, the conversation 
drifted around to the point which 
brought my manuscript to mind 
and so I read it to them. Both 
men smiled broadly. “Say,” one 
of them said, “I could add a 
couple of thousand words to that 
myself. I guess about everybody 
else who is in position to hire a 
man and assign him to somebody 
else can do the same thing. Writ- 
ing such an article won’t have 
much effect on the man who does 
that sort of thing. He has to 
learn by experience. It seems to 
me that if you hope to curtail that 
sort of hiring, you won’t get far 
with it, but I am sure that the 
individuals who find these hire- 
lings foisted upon them will enjoy 
reading about other men’s expe- 
riences. 

“You’ve been talking in your 
article about the executives who 
hire young men and send them 
around to various minor execu- 
tives. But you’ve overlooked a 
really interesting experience. I 
got myself into the sad mess, a 
few years ago, of having taken 
pity upon three young ladies, 
daughters of friends of mine be- 
fore I came to New York. I had 
returned home for a brief visit 
and the local papers told all about 
my rapid rise to a position of 
great responsibility. It resulted 
in three different men, prominent 
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Convince the 
Readers of 


“PUNCH” 
by a good 
Advertise- 
ment of a 
good Product 
and you have 
convinced the 
most discrim- 
inating public 
in the world. 


Rates and particulars 
of available space 
from 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
80, FLeeT STREET 
Lonpon, Enc 


























locally, asking me if I could not 
place their daughters in our firm. 

“Certainly I could do that. 
Nothing more simple. The ad- 
vertising department could surely 
use one of them as an assistant 
copy writer and the one with tal- 
cnt as an artist would undoubtedly 
be welcomed by our advertising 
agency and the third would prove 
an ideal private secretary. It was 
true she knew no shorthand and 
her knowledge of the typewriter 
was picked up in high school, at 
odd moments, but she had always 
done splendidly in English and 
had a dignified personality and 
would be able to meet people in a 
splendid manner and so on. Of 
course I could place them. I 
could not have them in my imme- 
diate employ because my various 
departments were all in the hands 
of minor officials, but at a sug- 
gestion from me they would all be 
put to work. Yes, they might 
drop in at their convenience, any 
time during the next two or three 
months. 

“For ten days, I was a hero in 
at least three homes in the town. 
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During the next three months, all 
three young ladies came to New 
York. As per my promises, all 
three were duly placed. There 
was no doubt about my ability to 
place them if and when I wanted 
to place them. The scope of the 
work was great enough to find 
places. I could have found places 
for a dozen. I don’t think, though, 
that even had I placed two dozen 
I could have brought more grief 
and woe upon myself. 

“As you may well surmise, not 
one was worth the _ proverbial 
whoop. For some months, each 
of the three dabbled around in 
discomfort and misery. The three 
unfortunate individuals to whom 
the three equally unfortunate 
young ladies were assigned did 
their best, but their best was most 
inadequate. Had they been other 
than friends of friends of mine, 
they would have lasted less than a 
week. In _ fact, they probably 
would never have been employed 
at all. 

“Right now, all three are back 
in the old home town. I have not 
been there since their return. If 














“Ask us about Advertisers’ cooperation” 


1925 


The Biggest Year in 
Advertising Lineage 
and 
Circulation 
in our history 


Allentown Morning Call 
Story, Brooks & Finley 
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ETHRIDOE 


Advertising should show types, ani- 
mated, vigorous expressions, and star 
performers in all the domestic and 
industrial scenes of salesmanship on 
paper. Making people really LIVE, in 
this silent portraiture, is one of the im- 
perative essentials of modern advertis- 
ing—and we therefore make a special 
study of it. 
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WILL 
FORBES 


reach 
500,000 Lines 
in 1926? 


This is the 
quota set for 
ourselves. 


® With your coop- 

eration and our 
intensive work 
the continuous 
growth of Forbes 
in prestige and 
circulation is as- 
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] 500,000 Lines in 1926 


| 250,000 Lines in 1924 


Call on us for information to 
justify your recommendation. 


FORBES 


WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


New England Adv. Manager 
FRANK H. BURNS 
Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Eastern Adv. Manager 
EDWIN V. DANNENBERG 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Western Adv. Manager 
H. S. IRVING 
1532 Tribune Tower, Chicago, III. 


BLANCHARD-NICHOLS-COLEMAN 
Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle 
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I did go back, I would not under. 
take to engage any young ladies 
for our firm.” 

Leaving the Advertising Club, 
following the conversation men. 
tioned, this little moral kept roll- 
ing round and round in my mind: 
If you've got a friend, or the 
friend of a friend to hire, let him 
work directly for you. Don’ 
hand him over to somebody else to 
boss. It will work out badly for 
all concerned, especially for the 
individual who has been hired, 
One man in 10,000 might have the 
balance to carry him across. The 
rest of the 10,000 probably would 
not. The gamble is too great. 





Draft New Publication for 
New York Merchants 


William H. Johns, president of the 
George Batten Company, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., of the American Agri- 
culturist, and A. C. Pearson, vice- 
president of the United Publishers Cor- 
poration, all of New York, are members 
of a committee of the Merchants Asso- 
ciation of that city, which has planned 
a new publication for the association. 
This will be known as the “Digest” and 
replaces the former bulletin, “Greater 
New York.” 


John Olwyler, Vice-President, 
New Drug Concern 


John Olwyler, recently an account 
executive with The H. K. McCann 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
has become vice-president and general 
manager of Bio-Labro Products, Inc., 
New York. The Bio-Labro company 
recently was formed for the purpose of 
merchandising and selling certain phar- 
maceutical products which have not 
yet been announced. 








Luggage Account for Detroit 
Agency 

The Travelers Trunk Company, De- 

troit, formerly the Klisner-Klenner-Enz 

Company, has appointed the Warner 

pany, advertising agency of that 

city, to direct its advertising account. 


Joins Zeese Wilkinson 
Company 


Guy Newton Lamont has joined the 
sales and service department of the 
Zeese Wilkinson Company, Long Island 
City, N. Y., printing and engraving. 


Paul Davis Joins Pedlar & Ryan 

Paul Davis, of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, has joined Pedlar 
& Ryan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 
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Borrowing 
A Reputation 


OR years, many packers have put 

their highest grade products in glass, 
until now, choice preserved foods and 
the glass package are inseparably asso- 
ciated in the public mind. 


Today, if a canner packs in glass, even 
though he be new and unknown, he 
borrows the reputation of the glass 
package for containing select foods, and 
automatically establishes his brand as 
quality merchandise. 


The next time you are interested in a 
package with such outstanding merchan- 
dising advantages, won’t you permit us 
to quote prices and send samples? 


Hlinnis Glass Company 


Established 1873 
ALTON ILLINOIS 
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Nature has been good 
to New England 


W ITH the help of Nature and good markets, New England 
farmers in general have come through 1925 with more 
resources, increased buying power, and with favorable pros- 
pects for 1926. 

In many ways New England farmers have been more fortu- 
nate than their brethren in some other sections. New England 
is a “bright spot” agriculturally. 

Potato growers are having highly favorable marketing 
conditions, with cash returns increased more than double. 
The New England potato crop already figures over 
$85,000,000. 

New England quality fruit has brought good prices to 
rowers. This industry is growing in importance—New 

ngland now having (with the exception of New York) 
more apple trees than any other state. 

Poultrymen always have ready markets in nearby popu- 
lation centers for all poultry products at satisfactory 
prices. 

Dairymen have been receiving the best monthly incomes 
since 1920. Monthly checks to New England dairymen 
aggregate six and one-half millions of dollars. 


The New England farm market, always dependable, merits 
special consideration for 1926. For positive quick results 
advertise in New England Homestead, the greatest single farm 
influence in New England. 


The Poultry’ Number appears February 6th 
The 22nd GARDEN ANN appears March 6th 


Warren A. Priest, Advertising Manager 
Member of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Phelps Publishing Company, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
New Yore CuIcaGo St. Louis MINNBAPOLIS San FRANCISO00 
270 Madison Ave. 123 W. Madison St. Syndicate Trust Bldg. Palace Building 460 Fourth St. 
E. R. Williams J. C. Billingslea A. D. McKinney R. BR. Ring Loyd B. Chappel! 
A. H. Billingslea 
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Immeasurables 
of Advertising—and of 
Selling 





Who Can Tell When Evidence 
Will Be Produced That a Certain 
Advertisement Has Become Ef- 
fective?—Or That a Certain 
Selling Effort Will Bring Re- 
sults ? 





Knox GevaTine Co., Inc. 

JounstowN, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1926. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

I have read on page 6 of the Decem- 
her 31 issue the article, entitled “The 
Immeasurables of Advertising,’’ by Henry 

ardt, and as far as Knox Gelatine 
is concerned, it needs correction. 

The research work on Knox Gelatine 
was done at Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, because of information 
from nurses and doctors that they were 
saving babies’ lives, who could not di- 
gest the usual formulas, by adding 
Knox Gelatine to milk. There was 
nothing new in the discovery, for Dr. 
Jacobi—one of the first Presidents of 
the American Medical Association—rec- 
ommended it as early as 1875. We 
wanted to know the reason for the good 
results; hence, the research. When the 
research was completed, we sent copies 
to every M.D. in the United States and 
Canada, and it was not long before doc- 
tors were prescribing gelatine milk as 
our files show. We advertised consist- 
ently in the medical journals, and I 
believe because of that we had a tre- 
mendous registration at our booth when 
we exhibited for the first time before 
the American Medical Association at 
their convention in Atlantic City last 
year. These doctors registered with us 
to receive further scientific literature, 
especially on diabetic and other diets, 
as they were published; for we have 
now created a Fellowship at the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Personally, I cannot see anything im- 
measurable in our experience with doc- 
tors—in fact, just the opposite. We 
know they ‘read advertising in the 
medical journals and pay attention to 
interesting ideas when properly pre 
sented. 

Cuartes B. Knox Gevatine Co., INc. 


James E. Knox, 
Vice-President. 


Cuartes B. 
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HE facts as quoted in Mr. 

Eckhardt’s article, and the 
facts as restated by Mr. Knox in 
his letter are not as far apart as 
they might seem. 

Mr. Eckhardt did make the 
mistake of crediting the research 
work to Mellon Institute. It was 
performed at Jefferson Medical 
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Good Copy 












is an important 
part of the story 
of any profitable 
advertising. 
A notable mumber 
of our clients have 
exceeded all their 
previously recorded 
net earnings since 
we have been priv- 


ileged to handle 
their advertising. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC, 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW, YORK CITY 
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Mellon Institute was established 
subsequently. 

Mr. Knox, however, implies that 
the advertising in the medical jour- 
nals ran for a considerable time 
before the physicians exhibited any 
such marked interest as that 
shown at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention. That his company con- 
tinued the advertising, is best 
evidence of the soundness of its 
advertising policies. But, until the 
Atlantic City Convention, the re- 
sults were immeasurable. 

That, we believe, is the point 
Mr. Eckhardt wanted to make. 
The seed had to be sown consist- 
ently, over a period of time. 
Expectation of results had to be 
postponed. There is no implica- 
tion that the Knox company did 
not know what it was about; on 
the contrary, there is full endorse- 
ment of its policy. 

The chief failure in most idea 
advertising and in much selling of 
all kinds comes in stopping just 
short of success. The missionary 


work so necessary cannot be mea- 
the principals 


sured in progress; 
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lose faith and pull in on the reins, 
We have in mind the case of a 
salesman. This man had _ been 
covering New York State. He 
had warmed up several prospects. 
He did seemingly intelligent work 
on them. However, no _ orders 
were forthcoming. His chief, 
who measured everything by con- 
crete results, fired the salesman, 
Shortly after, the toughest pros- 
pect of the lot signed up and per- 
sonally gave the credit to the 
discharged salesman. 

It is well to recognize all idea 
selling as an immeasurable. To 
paraphrase Mr. Knox, “We may 
know they read advertising in.the 

journals and pay attention 
to interesting ideas when properly 
presented,” but there is always a 
period when no evidence to this 
end is discernible.”—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Joins Ronalds Agency 


A. Lacasse, formerly secretary of the 
Tramways Commission, Montreal, Que., 
has joined the staff of the Ronalds Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city. 











PIRIT! Action! At- 

mosphere! Theyare 
the very life blood of 
art. These elements, so 
vital in the pictured 
message, impart to 
Hagstrom drawings a 
personality and selling 
power all their own. 


May weshow you 
our Portfolios? 


Phone Beekman 
4589-7224 


A.G. HAGSTROM CO. x¢ 


Art Service~Jechnical Service 
116 Nassau Street. New York 


FIGURE WORK 
LETTERING BORDERS 
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We Want You To Meet 
a Modern Shoe Store 








HAKE hands with the Recorder-Shoe- 

Store—genial composite of more than 
eleven thousand fine, progressive Ameri- 
can shops. 


Certainly Recorder-Shoe-Store looks prosperous! 
It does the better part of a Billion Dollar annual 


business! 


Your Uncle Sam, his wife and family buy their 
shoes, hosiery and findings at the Recorder-Store. 


P.S. — Merchandise properly introduced to this 
Recorder-Store will soon be purchased by it. 


BOOTandSHOE 
RECORDER 


The Point of Penetration to the 
Shoe Market 


207 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 
New York 


Rochester 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 

















Father Time Becomes an Important 
Copy Character 


He Fulfils the Present Generation’s Demand for Speed 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HE face of a clock has be- 

come one of the most popular 
of all modern advertising themes. 
It seems to visualize speed, or the 
quick passage of time more quick- 
ly and surely than any other 
known device. Because the pres- 
ent is the “speed” age, this symbolic 
meaning makes the clock face a 
precious attribute to current cam- 
paigns. 

“If we could find a method of 
pre-cooking our product,” said one 
manufacturer of breakfast cereal, 
“in such a manner as to make it 
possible for the housewife to 
serve it five minutes sooner than 
heretofore, I really believe, once 
the fact was advertised, that our 
business could be increased 50 per 
cent. Minutes are important, these 
days. As an advertising theme, 
speed is a subject that can’t be 
beaten.” 

There is no doubt that the pub- 
lic is in search of short cuts. 
Quick results and prompt service 
are two appeals which, seemingly, 
cannot be overdone these days. 

In food products particularly, 
this idea has reached surprising 
lengths and has provided the basic 
themes for many campaigns. “Six 
minutes from package to table,” 
has been a successful headline for 
a pancake flour, and is, actually, 
an important campaign asset. It 
certainly attracts more attention 
than ordinary remarks about 
flavor or nourishment would. 

Note in how many instances, 
lettering is made to speed up 
headlines, illustrations to carry the 
suggestion of alacrity, and text to 
swing along at a gallop. 

“If we can convince the pub- 
lic,” a manufacturer of radio re- 
ceiving sets said to his advertising 
department, “that the public can 
get its stations more quickly with 
our product, we have the market 
licked. Make that your theme.” 


And he was correct in his reason- 
ing. 

A product was not named 
“Whiz” without full knowledge 
of the spirit of the present gener- 
ation. 

A series of advertisements for 
an oil stove was produced, which 
used, as its pictorial foundation, 
charming scenes in the kitchen 
and dining-room. Then came the 
new sales manager with a more 
thorough knowledge of women 
and of human nature. He based 
the new series on how speedily the 
housewife could get out of the 
kitchen. No use growing senti- 
mental over a kitchen, he claimed. 
Here was a range that produced 
meals with more rapidity and 
shortened the hours of household 
drudgery and these were the 
facts women wanted to learn 
about. 


AN- EXAMPLE OF THE TIME APPEAL 
IN ADVERTISING 


There were pictures of the 
housewife engaged in more pleas- 
ant tasks, of father hustling off to 
his train and his work in the 
morning, and of meals cooked al- 
most while the clock ticked off the 
seconds. This campaign pro- 
duced splendid results. 

There is something significant 
in this piece of text for the 
Murphy Varnish Company: 

“Your car is part of your daily 
life. To lose it, even for a week, 
is a nuisance. For three weeks— 
a calamity. It interferes wth 
business, throws you off your golf 
game, spoils a lot of fun. Drive 
your car into the Murcote paint- 
er’s shop and it will take him 
much less time to finish the job— 
probably not more than a week.” 

There is more of the moderr 
appeal in this than there would be 
in any talk concerning the beauty 
or the durability of the job. Ad- 
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ATURE always looks ahead. Her 

bravest efforts, her most beautiful 
results, are never sufficient achievement 
in themselves—but all reach forward to 
repetition. Even the meekest and most 
brainless bird that flies protects with 
uncanny skill the nest and eggs which 
hold for it the promise of immortality. 


Man, in his business or profession, 
looks ahead to that same perpetuity. 
He, too, plants and protects the seed 
of the future in many forms which we 
today call advertising. 

And by the excellence of detail which 
insures the life of that business seed, 
he increases the percentage of future 
profit. Not the least of precautions a 

user of advertising should take, is 
care in the selection and 
use of engravings. 


Gatchel & Manning, INC. 
C. A. Stinson, Pres. 
‘Photo Engravers 
West Washington Square © 230 South 7th St. 
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IN MAKING SALES PLANS 
for 1926 
‘You need this 


REPORT 


on the 


PACIFIC COAST MARKET | ©: 








and 
Most Sales Managers know they cannot judge the + oy 
e 
Pacific Coast Market by Eastern standards. oad 
They know that there are fewer people per square “ 
mile on the Coast as compared with the East and Ay 
Middle West—but they sometimes forget that the day 
per capita purchasing power is much greater on the neg! 
Coast. arg 
, thin 
In making your sales plans for 1926, you should T 
have the vital facts about this profitable market. pate 
Full facts are contained in our report, “y 
“Increasing Sales the 
Through Better Distribution on the Pacific Coast”. it \ 
wae a : - wo 
This report is illustrated with maps and charts, and contains information 
regarding population, industries, manufacturing, crop values, mine produc on. 
tion, transportation facilities, bank clearings, living conditions, increase in scr 
savings deposits, buying power, retail outlets, etc. It is a report which use 
every Sales Manager should have—write for a copy today. 1 


JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (COMPANY ch 


AL T GIBSON, PRESIDENT 





Executive Offices uct 








at 
37 Drumm Street P 
: err 
San Francisco 
Oakland Los Angeles wi 
New York ju 
sa’ 
ce: 
ha 
pe 
es' 
We will be glad to mail 
you a copy of this valu wl 
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yertisers are beginning to realize 


“Time is money” has become 
one of the most important of all 
American slogans. It is all but a 
religion. f course, any number 
of folks have resisted the call of 
speed and object to being hurried 
continually. However, they rep- 
resent a rapidly dwindling minor- 


ity. 
Te has been shown, during the 
last year, that of all appeals for 
shaving cream, one of the most 
effective has been that of speed. 
Men want to get the job over 
} quickly. They will sacrifice much 
“ to be able to shave, eat breakfast 
and be on their way in the brief- 
est possible period. Yet, normally, 

the inclination would be for a 

manufacturer to talk about the 

quality of his product. 

The time element must always 
be taken into consideration, these 
days. Neglect of it means the 
neglect of the supreme American 
argument, whether we like to 
think so or not. 

There was once a maker of 
patent tire patches who for two 
years advertised the sheer quality 
of his product. When one of 
these patches was put into place, 
it was there for good. It did the 
work. It could be depended up- 
on. The copy contained long de- 
scriptions of the raw materials 
used and similar technical data. 

The business changed hands. A 
man bought it who had owned a 
chain of garages. He knew 
there was a fortune in that prod- 
uct if it were advertised in sym- 
pathy with the mood of the mod- 
ern motorist. 

He featured the speed with 
which the patches could be ad- 
justed. He talked of minutes 
saved. This advertising was suc- 
cessful. The previous attempts 
had ignored the one dominant ap- 
peal which would reach the great- 
est number of Americans. 

Turning sharp corners on one 
wheel is today’s plan. And prod- 
ucts which will assist in it, are 
certain to find favor. 

A noticeable share of the copy 
and illustrations emphasizes this 
one point of speed, often to the 
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People 
ppc aluay 


One reason why adver- 
tisers are using more 
lineage every month in 
the beautiful Rota- 
gravure Section of The 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; 360 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bidwell Co., Times 

Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 








We print big books 
and little books to 
sell things. We be- 
gin with the /ayout. 
See us before you 


write your copy. 


CurRIER £9 HarForp L4 


Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 NewYork Cal 6076 
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600,000 
Strong 


They Buy— 


Shoes Foods 
Stockings Kitchen 
Clothes Utensils 
¥ Home 
Toilet Equipment 
Articles Athletic 
Books Equipment 
Jewelry Club 
Stationery Equipment 


And a thousand other things 


From the advertisers in 
The Womans Press. It is 
the official monthly maga- 
zine of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association 
and is on the library table 
of every Y.W.C.A. build- 


ing in the country. 


To reach this group of 
600,000 young women 
through a magazine which 
caters to their major inter- 
ests, you should use The 
Womans Press. 


The 
Womans Press 


Member A. B. C. 
600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
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exclusion of all others. Head- 
lines, like straws, show which way 
the copy and pictorial wind blows. 
Observe these, as fair examples: 


Does time mean anything to you? 
Think what you can do, Madan, with 
all this extra time. 
Up and away in a jiffy. 
Time is far too precious to waste, 
Would you deliberately select the 
longest a . 
very tick of the clock costs money. 
hat can be done in just one Tittle 
second. 
Women are no longer wasters of time, 
If you can do it in half the time— 
why not? 
A lifetime isn’t very long at that— 
guard the minutes. 
Stop being a slow-poke. 


All of these headlines suggest 
the trend of the generation. Right 
or wrong, the condition exists, 
and advertisers who do not read 
the writing on the wall have only 
themselves to blame. 

Clipping seconds off service has 
become as profitable as clipping 
coupons. 

The swift passage of the hours 
is comparatively easy to visualize 
in illustrations and this may have 
something to do with the notice- 
able increase in this type of pic- 
ture. 

An effective painting in colotfs, 
recently employed, displayed the 
bronze face of a great clock. Full 
size, against this, stood Father 
Time, his arms bare, as he moved 
the hands around, relentlessly. 

In another drawing, the artist 
portrayed this familiar figure as 
high as the clock tower near 
which he stood. The old man was 
just reaching up, to speed the sec- 
onds merrily on their way. 

An advertiser used a series of 
illustrations, in which the faces 
of watches and clocks were pic- 
tured as blurred, because of the 
spinning progress of the hands, as 
they spun around. 

“Today fuses automatically into 
Tomorrow,” cautioned a life in- 
surance advertisement. And the 
activities of one day, with figures 
and action, were slowly merged 
into a second panel, wherein alto- 
gether different action was in 


progress. : 
The figure of Father Time, 
whip in hand, as he drove a crowd 
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SYRACUSE JOURNAL 


Over 62,000 Net Paid Daily 


SYRACUSE 
SUNDAY AMERICAN 


Over 79,000}Net Paid Sunday 


The SyRAcUSE JOURNAL not only enjoys the 
largest total net paid circulation of any Syracuse 
daily newspaper, but also the largest net paid 
CITY AND SUBURBAN CIRCULATION of 


any Syracuse daily newspaper. 

The Syracuse SUNDAY AMERICAN has the 
largest circulation of any Syracuse Sunday news- 
paper. 

Every national advertiser who desires his cam- 
paign in Syracuse and the surrounding trading 
area to be a success must use the JOURNAL and 
SUNDAY AMERICAN. 


They are the best newspapers Syracuse has ever 
had and their great leadership in circulation is 
a well deserved recognition by the people of 
Syracuse. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising 


Representatives 
New York Chicago St.Louis Atlanta SanFrancisco Los Angeles 
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Confuse not 


HENRY 


with other 


ROMEIKES 


Established 1881 as the first 
press clipping bureau, today, the 


LARGEST 
and BEST 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


Press Clippings 
220 W. 19th St. New York 


Telephone Chelsea 8860 
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of people along, was a dramatic 
method of suggesting that min. 
utes are but poor things, after all. 

The hour-glass has come back 
into popular advertising use. The 
golden sands drift downward, 
carrying along with them deeds 
undone and hours which may 
never be reclaimed. ; 

Whatever we may think of it, 
the time element has come to stay 
in current advertising. Products 
are created because a housewife 
or a business man can save thirty 


seconds. Clipping seconds has be- 
come as profitable as clipping 
coupons. 





Ralph Holden Makes Cancer 


Hospital Ultimate Heir 

The will of Ralph Holden, president 
of Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York, 
whose death was reported last week, 
makes the New York Skin and Cancer 
Hospital, the ultimate heir to_ his estate, 
valued at about $300,000. His imme. 
diate heirs are Florence Beck Holden, 


his widow, and Miss Hallie K. Holden, 
sister. A 
The estate, with the exception of 


personal property and Mr. Holden’s 
New York home, which is left to Mrs. 
Holden, has been placed in trust. Mrs. 
Holden is to receive two-thirds of the 
income of the trust fund for life. Miss 
Holden is to receive one-third. The 
survivor of the two beneficiaries is to 
receive the total income and upon _her 
death the principal is to go to the New 
York Skin and Cancer Hospital. Stan- 


ley D. Brown, of the law firm of 
Sackett, Chapman, Brown and_ Cross, 
New York, and the National City 


Bank, of that city, are named as execu- 
tors and trustees. 





Advanced by National Lead 
Company 


Simon and H. G. Sidford 
have been elected treasurer and di 
rector, respectively, of the National 
Lead Company, New York, manufac- 
turer of Dutch Boy white lead. Both 
men have been with this company for 
many years. Mr. Simon succeeds F. R. 
Fortmeyer, resigned. 


Charles 





Raquel Perfume Account for 


World Wide 


Raquel, Inc., New York, perfumes 
and powders, has laced its advertising 
account with the World Wide Advertis- 
ing Corporation, New York. 





Iowa Publishers to Meet 

The Iowa Press Association has se 
lected May 6 to 8, as the tentative 
dates for its annual meeting which will 
he held at Des Moines. 
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COPY AND CARTOONS 

FOR NEWSPAPER 
MAGATINE 
TRADE PAPER 
DIRECT MAIL 


CAMPAIGNS 


ho are the guys that 
drew the carboons and 
wrobe the copy for 

Sweet-Orr’s 1926 Newspaper 
and Dealer Campaign 

(SEE JAN. PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, PAGE 23) 


Art Helfant Ralph Corbett 

drew the cartoons —wrote bhe copy 
WE CAN HANDLE AN ADDITIONAL 
CAMPAIGN RIGHT NOW ! 


ART HELFANT |I1O0 WEST 4O4 ST. 
PENN. 5675 NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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When is unbalanced 
design best, and how 
would you secure 

‘largeness in effect’ in 
poster design? 


These and many other 
problems of poster design 
are answered in the new 


book 


“THE ESSENTIALS 
OF POSTER DESIGN” 


This collection of papers, 
written by C. MATLACK 
PRICE, is fully illustrated in 
both color and halftone. 





Every advertising executive 
and artist needs this book. 


$ + .00 (Add 37 cents 


Price, for postage) 


Sent on approval to responsible parties. 


Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America, Inc. 


307 South Green Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What's 
Ahead for the Advertis- 
ing Agent? 





(Continued from page 6) 
skill it believes in, should make 
that agent an inside partner and 
a member of its board.” 

This is no new thought with Mr. 
Dobbs. He put the idea into 
practice years ago. “IT remem- 
ber,” he said, “the first time I 
suggested that a certain adver- 
tising agent be made a member of 
the board of a large manufactur- 
ing company. Bankers frothed at 
the mouth at the idea, but I finally 
succeeded in having that adver- 
tising agent made a director of 
the company.” 
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From memory I cited to Mr. 
Dobbs a number of cases in which 
advertisers had made advertising 
agents members of their boards. 
“It is unmistakably a trend of the 
times,” he said. “I know at least 
fifty advertising agents who are 
well fitted to sit as members of the 
board of directors of the biggest 
corporations of the country.” 

To show his belief in the 
ability of the advertising agent to 
sit in high places, Mr. Dobbs 
concluded his statement of the 
case for the advertising agent as 
an inside partner of a business, by 
saying: “Whenever I am asked to 
become a member of the board of 
a corporation, I am apt to call on 
that company’s advertising agent 
before I visit either its plant or 
its office.” 





Some Advertising Agents Who Are Directors in 
Business Enterprises 


Name of Agent Agency 


ae Benson 
. C. D’Arcy 
Inc. 


David G. Evans 


Benson, Gamble & Crowell 
D’Arcy Advertising Co., 


Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc. 


Name of Enterprise 
Pfanstiehl Radio Company 


Coca Cola Company 

Best-Clymer Co. 

State National Bank of St. Louis 
Insurance Bank of St. Louis 
Fortune Foundation, Inc. 

Oyster Shell Products Corp. 
Seaboard Products Corp. 


A. W. Erickson Erickson Co., Inc. Ansco Photoproducts, Inc. 
Boorum & Pease Co. 
Bon Ami Company 
Congoleum Nairn, Inc. 
° of Transportation & 
‘ Trade 
Newskin Company 
Engineering Co., Inc. 
Technicolor, Inc. 
Technicolor Motion Picture Corp. 
of Maine 
Torsion Test Piston Ring Corp. 
! Valentine & Co. 
H. T. Ewaid Comet: Ewald Company Bank of Detroit 
M. P. Gould P. Gould Co. West Side Savings Bank 
Carl M. Green The Green, Fulton, Cun- 
ningham Co. Federal Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Chas. W. Hoyt Chas. W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc. A. C. Gilbert Co. 
Wm. H. Johns George Batten Company, 
Inc. Bayside National Bank 
Bayside Shipyard, Inc. 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp. 
~~ Transit Corp. 
A. D. Lasker Lord & Thomas ational Banks 
Lawrence Stearn Company 
Chicago Yellow Taxi Cab Co. 
H. E. Lesan Lesan-Carr Advertising 
Agency Postal Life Insurance Company 
J. M. Mathes N. W. Ayer & Son Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Mac Martin Mac Martin Advertising 
Agency, Inc. Perfection Manufacturing Co. 
H. K. McCann The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany Douglaston Realty Co. 


Franklin National Bank 
Shur-On Standard Optical Co., Inc. 
(Continued on page 204) 
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Robert M. McMullen 


John O. Powers 


John O. Powers Co. 
Frank Presbrey 


Joseph Richards 
Stanley Resor 
Fred B. Ryan 


falter Thompson Co. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


Wilbur B. Ruthrauff Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


L. R. Wasey Erwin, Wasey & Co. 


Allen H. Wood Wood-Putnam & Wood 


Robert M. McMullen Co. 


Frank Presbrey Co., Inc. 


Joseph Richards Co., Inc. 
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George Washington Coffee Refin- 


ing Co. 

Morris Howard Realty Co. 

Perfect Vacuum Canning Co. 

Thermokept Products Corp. 

Toohey Silk Mills, Inc. 

Royal Cocoa Company 

Audubon Realty Corp. 

Bowery Savings Bank 

Guaranteed Mortgage Co. of N. y 

National Surety Company 

N. Y. Life Insurance Company 

Puritan Mortgage Corp. ‘ 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel Co. 

White Rock Mineral Springs Co. 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Schweizer Importers, Inc. 

Bleachodent ental Laboratories, 
Inc. 

Cady Ryan Company 

Corrective Eating Society 

Franklin Square Construction Co. 

Thompson-Barlow Co., Inc. 

Bleachodent Dental Laboratories 

Cranford Trust Company 

Guaranteed Products Co. 

Lashbrow Laboratories Co., Inc. 

Thompson-Barlow Co., Inc. 

Musterole Company 

Forhans, Ltd. 

Haley Magnesia-Oil Co. 

Dr. Gross Laboratories 

E. W. Rose Company 

International Proprietaries Company 

The Olive Tablet Co. 

Tobey Polish Co. 

Boston National Bank 


The foregoing list does not pretend to be complete. Any addition to it will be pub- 
lished in a supplementary list. Such additions are invited. 











Sunday, 59,202 
TAMPA 


Agricultural Products, 1924. . 
Naval Stores 
Timber 

Fisheries 
Mineral 

Manufacturing 
Tourist Resorts 
Bank Deposits, June 1, 1925. . 


30, 1925 





TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


Established 1894 


Circulation 


Florida’s Industrial and Commercial city. Distribut- 
ing center for the nation’s fastest growing section. 


FLORIDA 


. . .$100,000,000.00 
..-$ 13,000,000.00 
...$ 36,000,000.00 
...$ 20,000,000.00 
...$ 19,000,000.00 
. .. $215,000,000.00 
. ..$100,000,000.00 
. ..$602,610,000.00 
Population, States Census, April 


THE S. C. BECKWITH, 


National Representative 


Daily, 34,321 


1,263,549 


Special Agency 
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MODERN SALESMANSHIP 
FREDERICK 
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John Wilson was a World Beater 


John Wilson, salesman for Brewer and Company, was the despair of the 
sales force. He sold more prospects, sent in larger orders than any other 


man on the road. Customers liked 
salesmen envied him. 


Jim Cort voiced their opinion when he 
said ‘John is a born salesman. We all 
know this line as well as he does. I’m 
sure we all work as hard, and yet he 
doubles our sales every month.”’ 


Reynolds, the Salesmanager, overheard 
the remark. ‘‘Now, boys,’’ h a 
think it time for a show down. Sales- 
men are not born. They make themselves. 
Five years ago John was an office man. 
He had no special aptitude for selling. 
But when an opportunity came to him to 
join our sales force, he determined to be 
as good a salesman as he was an Office 
man. He saw that selling required a 
training just as scientific as any other 
profession. He made it his business to 
find out and learn the fundamental prin- 
ciples of salesmanship. He obtained them 
from successful salesmen. He _ studied 
basic selling methods.’’ 


Modern Methods 


That is the secret of John Wilson’s 
success. That is the secret of every sales- 
man’s success, 


Accumulated Experience 


Like everything else, selling has become 
a highly trained profession. It has been 
subjected to searching analysis by men of 
unquestioned ability. One of the ablest 
is J. George Frederick, Sales Counselor 
and Governor of the New York Sales- 
managers Club. He was selected by the 
American Salesmen’s Association, Inc., to 
prepare a practical, useful manual, sensibly 
treating the principles.of Modern Sales- 
manship. It has been developed at consid- 
erable cost and represents the combined, 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen : 


him, his office praised him, fellow 


sifted sales wisdom of the crack selling 
organizations of the country. Mr. 
Frederick’s years of study and practical 
selling have resulted in a volume of ac- 
cumulated experience. 


MODERN SALESMANSHIP 


by J. George Frederick 


Endorsed by and published ynder the 
direction of the American Salesmen’s 
Association, Inc., New York City. 


It is an entirely new book. It is valu- 
able to every line of selling, for it 
explains and charts the methods and 
problems common to all. It is valuable to 
you because it talks of your business. 
Whether you sell shoes—or sealing wax; 
real estate—or paper, your basic problems 
are the same. 


It Points the Way. 


Modern Salesmanship is the scientific 
study of selling. There is _ nothing 
“preachy’® about the book. It stands 
shoulder to shoulder with you, meet 
your prospects, making your sales larger, 
pointing the way to success. 


Convince Yourself 


Modern Sal hip will vi you 
more quickly than we can. Suppose you 
send for a copy for ten days’ examination. 
You are not obligated to keep it if it is 
not satisfactory. However, we believe you 
will find it indispensable. In that event 
just send us a remittance of $4.00 in 
full payment. Use the attached coupon. 





Without obligating me, please send for ten days’ examination, a copy of 


MODERN SALESMANSHIP 


by J. George Frederick 


If satisfactory, 1 
time specified; otherwise, 





I will send you a remittance of $4.00 in full payment within the 
1. will return the book. 
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My Client is Available as 


Advertising Manager 


E has demonstrated sane 

economy with constructive 
efficiency, and achieved excellent 
results for two corporations where 
the appropriation is more than a 
million dollars. 

Accepted by publications as an 
authority on distribution, media 
and markets, he is also well versed 
in copy and the mechanics of ad- 
vertising ; and has account executive 
experience in a prominent New 
York advertising agency. 

He is experienced enough to be 
a canny buyer and a producer of 
practical ideas, but young enough 
to be a progressive and aggressive 
advertiser with unassuming execu- 
tive ability. Address: 


A. T. STROUD, Attorney 
Room 301 


469 Fifth Ave. New York 





Exceptional 
Opportunity! 


Send for sample copy of The 
Silent Partner, read it, then if sold 
on the Magazine, write or call and 
consider a three-year contract as- 
suring the right subscription man 
from $5,000 to $15,000 a year. 


Plan has successfully worked for 
several years. No guessing, no 
theory, no unfounded optimism. 
All that is required is a salesman 
who is “sold” and can sell Presi- 
dents or Managers of organizations 
The Silent Partner in quantities 
(10 to 500 or more Magazines a 
month) as a medium to encourage 
employees. 

Swivel-chair managers, _ letter- 
writing salesmen not needed. A 
worker wanted. 

Address: The Silent Partner, 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Lumber Industry 
Considers Five Million 
Dollar Campaign 


The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association Has Under 
Consideration Four Proposals for 
a National Advertising Cam. 
paign Which May Lead to Highly 
Important Developments 


ld the plan now being considered 
is carried through, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association 
will invest $1,000,000 annually for 
promotional work and advertising 
during the next five years. Ata 
meeting of the board of directors, 
held at Jacksonville, Fla., last 
month, four proposals for con- 
structive national advertising were 
recommended. These recommen- 
dations resulted in the unamimous 
adoption of this resolution. 

“Resolwed, That a meeting of 
the trade extension committee of 
all regional manufacturers’ associ- 
ations and wood-using industries 
be called at Chicago early in the 
month of February for the pur- 
pose of organizing and planning 
the finances of a co-operative trade 
extension program for all uses of 
hard and soft wood, to the end 
that all trade extension under- 
takings, both association and indi- 
vidual, may be molded into a co- 
ordinated program for the benefit 
of all forest industry, rather than 
many unrelated and even antago- 
nistic activities, and to the further 
end that all interests be protected 
and benefited and be properly in- 
formed as to the extent of their 
individual obligation to support 
this program. The results of this 
meeting to be presented to the 
next regular meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation.” 

The purpose of this meeting is 
to determine a feasible plan for 
the nation-wide promotion of the 
use of lumber and a suitable plan 
for securing the financial support 
on an equitable basis of interested 
manufacturers, timber owners and 
wood-using industries. The meet- 
ing will be held during the third 
week of February at Chicago, and 
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swt. f 4 Survey of Business Exploitation 
T 
sals for 
aa By EDWARD BONNS and C. E. CARRIER 
ighly 
Here for the first time is a book explaining the modern science of 
sidered keeping a name, a product or an idea before the public by means 
ational and methods of exploitation. Exploitation covers the entire field 
i of public appeals publicly made. 
rtising It blankets forms of mass suggestion merging advertising publicity 
re a and propaganda into a single unit. 
ectors, 
, ast TO GIVE YOU A BRIEF IDEA OF THE CONTENTS 
nme, | Doyou know: - 
— That the Standard Oil Co. That Henry Ford engaged 
ng of gve away two million good jokesmiths to create jokes about 
ee of luck lamps in China to create a_ the Ford car to keep the name 
—_ market for kerosene ? before the public ? 
Ties 
n the That Wrigley collected every That Dr. Coue was put over 
Benn telephone book in the country by an American showman ? 
trade and sent to 8.500,000 homes a That Irene Castle started the 
‘ ? a S 
“en . - peer si ‘bobbed hair craze ? 
nder- at he engaged giants to ,; 
indi- demonstrate to the Chinese how _That the Ford Peace Ship, the 
1 CO- ice onsen ? Lipton Yacht Races, the Edison 
nefit edi Questionnaire, the dash to Nome 
than That the Prince of Wales is with diphtheria vaccine, the 
— the Royal Exploiter of Great Atlantic City Beauty Contests, 
shall Britain; that England had 4,500 _ the recent world aeroplane flight 
 in- paid publicity men to circulate were for the purpose of ex- 
their propaganda in the United States? _ploitation ? 
port 
> These are but a few of the interesting facts explained in this 
Ne remarkable book. 
As- It is not a book of instruction but explains how our great indus- 
: tries, corporations and individuals keep their name before the 
( public. 
the It will prove invaluable to Manufacturers, Advertisers and 
dan Agencies. 
— Price $3.65 Postpaid 


SIEBEL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


32-34 WEST 20th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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FOR SALE d 
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Other interests require my attention. I will sell my tion, 
profitable open-shop printing plant and business in the asti 
fastest growing City in the Country. a 

I employ no salesmen; nor do I have to solicit business— larg 
it comes in—all I want of it. Sales run well over ten thou- 4 
sand dollars per month at good profitable prices and can 4ss0 
be doubled if you want to work that hard. All business is prod 
done for cash; is established on this basis and will con- spen 
tinue so. oe 

I have a reliable, hard-hitting organization of nine men mm 
in mechanical departments, two bindery girls, one delivery yh 
boy, and one bookkeeper. We work an average of about for 
ten hours daily. Could work twenty-four hours, but I ind 
prefer to watch one shift closely. 7 

Plant consists of three Miehle Verticals, two C & P fort 
Jobbers, one Monotype Keyboard and Caster, Cutter, § “* 
Folder, Rosshack Perforator and Punch, Type Cabinets, 
Foundry Type, complementary tools and equipment and a F. | 
good stock of paper. 

Inventory will run approximately $30,000. How much F. 
above inventory I will require I will gladly tell interested —~ 
parties who have finances to handle. Will deliver clear— vert 
no debts and no bad accounts receivable. “a 

A cash transaction only interests me. I can show the 
man who buys where he will make his money back quickly. 

If interested, come down and look it over. Wire me and A 
I’ll secure hotel accommodations for you. The weather’s 
fine and the water’s fine—you’ll enjoy the trip. = 

pai 


JOHN J. FARRELLY 


68 Northwest Second Street 
Miami, Florida 
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there is no doubt that the most 
infuential interests of the lumber 
industry are determined to place 
the facts of the business before 
the public by means of a compre- 
hensive and aggressive advertising 
aign. 

the her day, Edgar P. Allen, 
director of public relations of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, said that the board of 
directors had not only unani- 
mously passed the resolution 
which will provide for the meth- 
ods of collecting the appropria- 
tion, but that they were enthusi- 
astically in favor of an aggressive 
campaign. 

“This effort,” he said, “will be 
largely a matter of consolidation 
and co-ordination of promotional 
activities. There are now eleven 
associations within the lumber- 
producing industry. They are 
spending in the neighborhood of 
$500,000 a year in promoting their 
regional interests. Our work will 
not interfere with their advertising 
in any way, except that it will 
establish standards of advertising 
for the benefit of all lumber-using 
industries. In fact, ours will be a 
national proposition for the pur- 
pose of making the individual ef- 
fort of the associations more 
effective.” 


F.C. DeWitt Joins The Nash 
Motors Company 


F. C. DeWitt, formerly production 
manager of The Green, Fulton, Cun- 
ningham Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, has been appointed assistant ad- 
vertising manager of The Nash Motors 
Company, Kenosha, Wis. 





Newspaper Campaign for 
Liberty Mutual 


A newspaper campaign in Massa- 
chusetts will be started soon by the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston. Street & Finney, New York ad- 
vertising agency, will direct this cam- 
paign. 


O. M. Ostlund Joins 
Westinghouse 


Osear M. Ostlund, formerly associate 
editor of Better Busses, Pittsburgh, 
bas joined the publicity department of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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We 
need 
a 


cOpy 
writer 


We are a large New 
York agency. Weneed 
one more good writer 
—a very good one. 


G, 


We want a man of 
whom we can say— 
“Put itup to Mr. X—; 
he’ll do a real writing 
job of it.’ And “it” 
may mean anything 
from mucilage to 
motor cars. 


G, 


If you are Mr. X, you 
can write yourself in- 
to an interview — and 
you'll start writing 


now. 
¢, 


We hope that you are 
between 25 and 35 
years old, and that 
you have had agency 
experience. Address 
“W” Box 202, c/o P. I. 
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An Investment 
Banking Firm 


doing a _ national business 
through offices in the principal 
cities of the United States, is 
desirous of expanding its sales 
force in New York City. A 
comprehensive training in the 
fundamentals of the business is 
given before actual selling is 
undertaken and the fullest co- 
operation is behind every man. 
To three or four men between 
the ages of 25 and 35, of good 
education, pleasing personality 
and with selling experience, this 
represents a real opportunity. 


Address ‘‘H. X.’’ P. O. Box 822 
City Hall Station, New York City 














Manufacturer 
of Special 
Machinery 
desires direct 
mail advertis- 
ing man. Ad- 
dress inquiries 
to “A,” Box 
203, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising—a 
Definition 


There Have Been Hundreds of 
Definitions of Advertising, But 
This Appears to Interpret It in 
a Manner That at Least Is En- 
tirely Novel and Directly to the 
Point 


By G. Prather Knapp 


IRST let’s define the word 

“definition.” According to Funk 
& Wagnalls’ New Standard Dic- 
tionary, “definition” means “th 
act or product of marking out sr 
delimiting the outlines or charac- 
teristics of any conception or 
thing.” 

Then let’s define the conception 
“Advertising.” Thus— 

“Advertising Is Expression for 
Profit.” 

Then let’s test this definition to 
see if it includes everything we 
want to mark out and excludes 
everything but what we want to 
delimit. 

It includes: 

—any spoken, written, printed, 
painted, multigraphed, photo- 
graphed, lithographed, hand-drawn, 
engraved, telephoned, radiophoned, 
pictured or other message deliv- 
ered to any human mind through 
any human sense. 

—successes, honest failures and 
all halftone shades between them. 

—actions intended to enhance 
good-will, cut costs and explain 
things already bought as well as 
efforts to increase sales. 

—every existing form of adver- 
tising and all the processes con- 
nected with them. 

—private as well as public rela- 
tions. 

It excludes: 

—the process of closing a sale. 

—literary, graphic, dramatic or 
other artistic expressions whose es- 
sential product is zsthetic enjoy- 
ment or ethical improvement. 

—oratory or propaganda aimed 
essentially at vote-getting in delib- 
erative assemblies. 

—“educational” or “public rela- 
tions” activities which depend for 
their effectiveness on repression 
rather than expression of the profit 
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Do You Think You 
Could Sell Bonds By Mail? 


F you are now engaged in sales correspondence work there 
may be a larger opportunity for you in the financial field. 
We have developed our sales correspondence work to a point 
where it is as effective, in its place, as personal selling. In fact, 

many customers prefer to be served by mail. 

Bond buyers are increasing in number all over the country, 
but the sales effort of bond house salesmen is pretty much con- 
centrated in cities. Hence, sales correspondence in this field is 
bound to become an increasingly important factor in bond mer- 
chandising. 

We Can Use 5 Good Men 
We are ready to add to our staff of sales correspondents in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, New York, and other branch offices. 

Three months’ preparation in our training school, with pay, 
will be given to men who are qualified. 

Applicants should have had previous successful experience in 
sales correspondence work—not necessarily financial experi- 
ence— but they should know how to handle people of the in- 
vestor class. 

College education as a background is desirable but not essen- 
tial if the applicant has had other good training. 


A Strong, Conservative Bond House 


We underwrite and sell at wholesale and retail, high grade Gov- 
ernment, Municipal, Public Utility, Industrial, and Real Estate 
bonds, doing a large annual volume with banks, institutions and 
individual investors. The scope of our business affords opportu- 
nity for our sales correspondents to develop ability and make full 
use of it. Some of our men engaged in this work are selling as 
large a volume as the average personal salesmen —and their vol- 
ume grows steadily as their clientele increases from year to year. 


Send Full Information 
If you wish to be considered for one of the positions we have 
open, please send full information concerning your experience, 
education and salary expected—also name the city among those 
listed below, where you would prefer to work. All replies will 
be held confidential. 


Offices located in 
Chicago New York Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 
St. Louis Boston Mil | Mi li 


Address Printers’ Ink, Box 204 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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WE FINANCE YOU SELL 


THE 
NEW BILLBOARD 


WHAT WE HAVE: 


Highly perfected and attractive 17 
ft. by 27 ft. Billboards with flashing 
colored borders showing picturized, de- 
scriptive Advertising with brilliancy, 
colors and motion, that can be sold to 
users at a remarkably low price. Ac- 
tual Board now operating. Will erect, 
maintain, service and finance any re- 
quired number in Greater New York. 


WHAT WE WANT: 


Desiring to avoid retail selling of 
Advertising, we require responsible 
New York selling organization to lease 
Boards at a price that will yield it 
large returns, Must be capable of de- 
veloping $500,000 business first year. 


Confidential interview, principals only. 
Address ‘“‘F,’’ Box 208, Printers’ Ink. 














“Position open for 
a capable man 
with commercial 
artand mechanical 
retouching ability. 
In writing, state 
fully your expe- 
rience and salary 
expected.” 


Address ‘“‘B,’’ Box 
205, Printers’ Ink. 
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for which they are being pursued. 

—willful deceit (excluded by the 
word “expression”) and _intep- 
tional fraud (excluded by the word 
“profit.” ) : 

Most other definitions of adver- 
tising fail on one or other of the 
above tests. They are either too 
broad or too narrow, too much 
interested or not interested enough, 

This one .is neither a beatitude 
nor a platitude. It is submitted 
as likely to satisfy most true 
friends of advertising, while it 
may perhaps discomfit some of the 
profession’s veiled or open enemies, 


New Sales Divisions Created 
by Radio Corporation 


Several new sales divisions have been 
created by the Radio Corporation of 
America, New York. The Radiola sales 
division is in charge of Quinton Adams, 
assistant sales manager, who will super- 
vise the sales of Radiola loud speakers 
and accessory equipment. Meade Brunet, 
assistant sales manager, will be in 
charge of the Radiotron sales division, 
directing the sale of Radiotrons and 
Rectrons. Sawyer will have 
charge of sales to special contract cus 
tomers. 


Kellogg Products, Inc., Buys 


Carey Refining Company 

Kellogg Products, Inc., Buffalo, 
maker of Kingnut and other food prod- 
ucts, has purchased the Carey Refining 
Company, Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of cocoanut stearine. The manufactur- 
ing organization and equipment of the 
Carey company will be moved to Buf- 
falo and combined with that of the 
Kellogg Company. E. Howard Roth, 
vice-president of the latter company, 
will be general manager. 


C. W. Dearden Joins Rourke- 
Eno Paper Company 


C. Walter Dearden, recently sales 
promotion manager of the Strathmore 
Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass., 
has been appointed secretary and sales 
manager of the Rourke-Eno Paper Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. He had been 
with the Strathmore company _ for 
twenty-five years and was advertising 
manager for seventeen years before 
coming sales promotion manager. 


W. H. Jenkins, Jr., Joins 

George Harrison Phelps 

Warner H. Jenkins, Jr., vice-president 
of MacManus Incorporated, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, has resigned to become 
executive of 
Inc., advertis- 


an officer and general 
George Harrison elps, 
ing agency of that city. He had been 
with the former Power, Alexander & 
Jenkins Company for eight years. 
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The Weekly News Magazine 
25 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 











THE FREE LIST 


In four issues of October, 1923, TIME carried 
56 columns of advertising. In October, 1924, 
119 columns. In October, 1925, 197 columns. 
56 — 119— 197 —a 112% increase the first year, 
a 67% increase the second year. And rates always 
going up! 

It would be superfluous to describe the careful 
scrutiny to which our ‘‘first’”’ advertisers have 
subjected TIME. You will agree that this adver- 
tising has been bought as strictly ‘‘on merit alone” 
as anything can be bought. 

But, Emerson to the contrary, the best things 
require salesmen. TIME’s best salesman has been 
its “free list’’—the few copies which go out each 
week to our customers and to our most logical 
prospects. Fortunately, TIME is not only a good 
advertising medium—it is a magazine which 
advertisers seem to like personally. Liking TIME 
themselves, advertisers can readily gauge the kind 
of people who make up its paid subscription list. 

TIME’s free list is small—often we are told it is 
much too small. We like to feel that every free 
copy is going to someone who really wants it. 

Now, having explained how primly exclusive 
TIME’s free list is, we hereby issue a blanket 
invitation to all readers of Printers’ Ink to join 
the FREE LIST. 

Tear out the coupon—we will send you the 
next three issues. After reading them you can 
decide whether you want to continue. 


Robert L. J ohnson 


cAdvertising «Manager 


TIME 











25 West 45th Street 


Advertising Manager of TIME 





Representatives 
Western New England New York, N.Y. 
POWERS AND STONE SWEENEY & PRICE Dear Sir: Send me the next three 
38 South Dearborn St. 127 Federal Street issues of TIME, free. 
Chicago, tll. Boston, Mass. 
Southern Pacific Coast Name 
F. J. DUSOSSOIT ROGER A. JOHNSTONE 


1502 Land Title Building Alexander Building Street. 








Philadelphia, Pa. 155 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
City. State. 
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The Mad > —_ — 

that before long 

Race for American _ busi- 
Mediocrity ness will need to 
create and finance an “Economic 
Rights Bureau” which, with the 
assistance of a large staff of legal 
talent, will make it possible for a 
business to be without hindrance 
from long-haired theorists. 

We are concerned at the mo- 
ment with the attempts of out- 
siders to reform advertising. 
There is a growing number of 
persons in this country who, 
through curiosity and _ literary 
leanings, perhaps, have been led 
to take a look at advertising. 
After a few looks at it they 
usually decide to reform it. The 
fact that they have no practical 
experience with the subject mat- 
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ters not one iota with them. They 
have heard talks on “waste in dis- 
tribution.” Advertising is a part 
of distribution, hence there must 
be waste in advertising. 

This is their argument, and as 
a result of such an argument they 
take it upon themselves to stand- 
ardize advertising. They would 
do with advertising what those 
who have handled it for genera- 
tions hesitate even to consider. 
They would prescribe by fiat how 
and when a business should adver- 
tise. Theorists that they are, they 
little realize that they have as 
much chance to standardize adver- 
tising, or for that matter the con- 
duct of any business, as they have 
to standardize the hands of 
surgeons. 

To be sure, there are wastes in 
advertising. No one knows that 
better than those who are engaged 
in advertising, and no one is more 
anxious to eliminate them. There 
is waste in writing music, but does 
the writer of music desire such 
waste of effort? Can he achieve 
any approach toward satisfaction 
with his work without such so- 
called wasted effort? 

In the minds of the reformers, 
legislation can cure all this. Their 
ideas, clothed in legal language 
and placed on statute books, con- 
stitute the panacea they sell. 
Search them, as we have, for their 
motives and you usually find that 
in their innermost mind is a desire 
to level all things to one standard 
—to bring the bad up and to level 
the excellent down, in other words 
to make all things like themselves 
—mediocre. 


Load ’em The day of “load 


em and _ leave 
’em” is fast pass- 

Leave ’em ing from twilight 
into darkness. It used to be con- 
sidered smart merchandising to 
sell the dealer all he’d take and 
trust him to get rid of it. There 
was no effort whatever to see that 
he carried a balanced stock. His 
judgment was final and the sales- 
man’s advice was offered only 
when he saw a chance to add a 
dozen or so to the order. 

A new tendency, paternal in its 
nature, has made itself felt re- 
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cently. Manufacturers are realiz- 
ing that it is far more important 
to get the dealer to balance his 
stock than it is to get him to put 
ina big stock. 

James E. Ten Eyck, president 
of the Klearflax Linen Looms, 
Inc, in a recent article in Print- 
prs’ INK, described the plan used 
by his company to see that its 
dealers carry a_ representative 
stock of Klearflax rugs. The plan 
js built around a full stock. The 
company shows the dealer that by 
stocking only a few Klearflax 
rugs or by stocking too many of 
one number and not enough of 
another he is militating against his 
own success. 

In this instance the company 
realizes and tries to get the dealer 
to realize that the average retailer 
is not so well qualified to judge 
what he should stock of a certain 
line as is the company which is 
familiar with retail conditions 
throughout the United States. 
Klearflax actually goes to the 
dealer with figures gathered in 
other stores to show him how 
much of the line he should handle. 

In Printers’ INK MONTHLY, 
General Brice P. Disque, president 
of Johnson - Cowdin - Emmerich, 
Inc., recently explained his com- 
pany’s system of keeping a master 
inventory of the ribbon stocks of 
108 important dealers. 

The gist of the plan is the es- 
tablishment of an ideal standard 
stock for the dealer. The com- 
pany first tells the dealer how 
much stock of any item he should 
carry, then it goes a significant 
step farther and shoulders the 
burden of running a system that 
keeps the retailer’s stock in ideal 
condition. 

This is a highly paternal plan, 
but it has proved successful when 
dealing with a line that often runs 
to stocks of 2,600 items in large 
department stores. 

One of the big problems that 
has always faced the National 
Biscuit Company has been the 
problem of the dealer who want- 
ed to overload with the company’s 
products: Dealing in perishables, 
the company realized keenly the 
damaging effect of stale goods get- 
ting into the hands of the con- 
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sumer. Yet it found a great many 
dealers, who through laziness or 
the desire to take advantage of 
quantity discounts, almost insisted 
on shouldering such heavy stock 
that it was inevitable that they 
would find themselves selling stale 
goods. 

The company put this problem 
squarely up to the sales depart- 
ment with the result that every 
salesman keeps a careful eye on 
dealers’ stocks. If a dealer wants 
to order too much, the salesman 
sits down with him and shows him 
that stale goods will mean dis- 
satisfied customers and lost busi- 
ness. The result is that a number 
of dealers have turned over their 
cracker departments almost en- 
tirely to the company’s salesmen. 
The dealer’s only care is to sell 
the packages that the salesman 
supplies. 

The Harvey Spring and Forging 
Company has developed a most in- 
teresting plan of this sort. It is 
described elsewhere in this issue. 

Of course, there is danger in 
any of the policies just explained. 
If the company is not absolutely 
unbiased in its views and if its 
salesmen are poorly trained or un- 
trustworthy, any such plans fall 
quickly under the weight of their 
own evils. 

It is well enough to tell the 
dealer what to stock, but once he 
finds that he has been over-stocked, 
he immediately distrusts the line 
and becomes easy meat for the 
first competitor who _ happens 
along. Balanced stocks must 
mean correct stocks in size as weii 
as variety. Only on this basis can 
real dealer confidence be built. 

“Load ’em and leave ’em” is an 
outworn battle cry. The new idea 
is to “load ’em but make the load 
one that they can carry and make 
it a balanced, representative load.” 





Advertising The textile in- 

Knits dustry is about 

the last of the 

Business great industries 

Together to discover that 

it pays to co-ordinate the produc- 

tion and selling ends of the busi- 
ness. 

In fact, the textile business was 

more split up than were most in- 
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dustries. Almost every step in the 
process of manufacturing and 
marketing fabrics was in the 
hands of a separate company. 
There were mills, dyers, bleachers, 
printers, converters, selling agents 
and in some instances several 
other units in the trade. All of 
the jobs done severally by each of 
these units are necessary, but it 
isn’t necessary that they always be 
done by separate organizations. In 
some cases some of the processes, 
such as printing, can probably be 
best done by companies specializ- 
ing in this work. 

As a general thing, though, it is 
not economical in any line of 
business to spread the manufac- 
turing and distribution process 
through too many factors. The 
textile industry has gradually been 
accepting this fact. 

A striking example of the ad- 
vantages of the new policy is fur- 
nished in the annual report of the 
Wamsutta Mills. The company 
showed a net operating gain of 
$387,148, as compared with $688 
for the previous year. The in- 
ference is that this improved 
showing of the company is due to 
the fact that it is finishing more 
of its goods. 

The Textile World quotes the 
company’s treasurer, Charles F. 
Broughton, as stating that the 
“management had come to the 
conclusion that it will be neces- 
sary, ultimately, to market all of 
its product in the finished state. 
This is unmistakably the trend of 
the times and cannot be dodged, 
but it will have to be done gradu- 
ally as we find ourselves in posi- 
tion to do it.” 

It is significant that the Wam- 
sutta Mills’ best showing was 
made in sheets and pillow cases. 
This is a department of the busi- 
ness where the company is not 
only finishing the product, but also 
is merchandising and advertising 
it in a modern way. The sales of 
sheets and pillow cases increased 
87 per cent over the previous year. 
The company fixed its 1925 quota 
at $270,000 over 1924 sales. This 
uota was exceeded by more than 
30 per cent. The 1926 quota has 
been fixed at $600,000 above the 
business done in 1925. 
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Mr. Broughton attributes this 
showing to advertising. He Says 
that advertising has enabled the 
company to keep the price of 
Wamsutta sheets unchanged for 
three years, whereas other manu- 
facturers have been suffering from 
the unstable conditions that have 
existed in the textile industry, 
Mr. Broughton said that Wam- 
sutta sheets and pillow cases are 
so high-priced that jobbers do not 
stock them extensively. The ad- 
vertising, however, has not only 
made it possible for the company 
to maintain its jobber sales but 
also greatly to increase its sales to 
retailers and hotels. 

In other words, by keeping 
more of the processes in its own 
hands, the company has a greater 
control over its business. It thus 
is in position to merchandise more 
energetically than were its unfin- 
ished goods sold to a converter. 


G. R. Kinney Yearly Sales 
Gain 

There was a gain of 6.4 per cent 
in the sales for 1925, amounting to 
$17,359,697, over those of 1924, which 
amounted to $16,315,492, of the G. R. 
Kinney Company, shoe chain stores. 
Sales in December were $2,069,928, 
compared with $2,143,183, for December, 
1924, a decrease of 3.4 per cent. The de- 
crease was due to the exceptionally good 
weather that prevailed during last 
month, resulting in but a slight demand 
for rubber footwear. The company 
opened forty-two new stores in 1925. 


C. H. Bauer with L. H. 
Gilmer Company 


Charles H. Bauer, formerly sales 
manager of the Mifflin Chemical Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
manager of the jobbers division of the 
L Gilmer Company, also of Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of automotive 
equipment. He had been secretary and 
treasurer of the Penn Rivet Corpora- 
tion, of that city, for five years. 


Stanley Reed with Philadelphia 


Printer 
Stanley Reed, formerly with The 
Dando  , Mime Philadelphia, has been 
placed in charge of the direct-mail de- 
partment of the Frank D. Jacobs Com- 
pany, printing, also of Philadelphia. 


Joins Kraff Agency 
E. H. Green has joined the staff of 
the Kraff Advertising Agency, Minne- 


He is in charge of the mer- 
epartments. 


apolis. 
chandising and credit 
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120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


eping 
> OWN 
ae AN ADVERTISING 
aan AGENCY FOUNDED 
unfin- ; ON THE IDEA OF 
erter. RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


ales 


CLIENTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns- Manville Incorporated 





Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


Graybar Electric Company 





‘““NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
































Advertising Club News 


Advertising Golfers Sail for 


Bermuda 

About 300 members of the Winter 
League of Advertising Interests sailed 
for Bermuda aboard the S. S. Fort St. 
George, which had been chartered es- 
pecially for the association, on January 
8. Many members had their families 
with them. 

The annual tournament of the League 
is being held on the Mid-Ocean Golf 
Course, at Bermuda, from January 11 
to 15 inclusive. This is the first time 
since the League was formed in 1905 
by Frank Presbrey, that the tournament 
has been held any place other than 
Pinehurst, N. C. The tournament will 
include four rounds of match play 
os by a — round. The 

ermuda Trade Development Board has 
offered a trophy, a bronze statuette, to 
be awarded to the member of the League 
whose net total for the four days, 72 
holes, is the lowest. A total of sixty- 
nine prizes for seven sixteens or seventy- 
three prizes if there are eight sixteens, 
will be awarded. 

William R. Hotchkin is president of 
the Winter League of Advertising In- 
terests and Elmer Rich is vice-president. 
Gilbert T. Hodges and S. Wilbur Cor- 
man are secretary and treasurer, respec- 
tively. 

The members of the 
mittees are: 


various com: 


1. a: fe Graham Patterson, chair 


John H. 
Hawley, me D. Newell, Charles 

Murnan, Murray Purves, Guy C. 
Pierce, Frank F. Soule, Walter W. 
Hoops, i. C. Martin, M. M. Lord, 
Urban Dice and G. Logan Payne. 

Tournament: Murray Purves, chair- 
man, M. C. Meigs, William Campbell and 
Mrs. W. F. Smith. 

Entertainment: Rodney E. Boone, 
chairman, William S. Bird, John H. 
Livingston, lace Guy C. Pierce and 
Walter R. Jenkins. 

Trophy: Charles E. Sherman, chair- 
man, Fred C. Stevens and C. I. Put- 
nam. 

Publicity: M. C. Robbins, chairman, 
Edward N. Chalfant and Dwight E. 
Foster. 

Transportation: W. Roy Barnhill, 
chairman, and D. L. Hedges. 

* * * 


Baltimore Club Host to 
Children 


The Advertising Club of Baltimore, 
Md., assisted by the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of that city, gave a Christmas 
party to 2,400 children during Christ- 
mas week. This is an annual event. 

* * * 


Campaign Started for 


Industrial Advertisers 
A membership drive has been started 
by the Industrial Division of The Cleve- 
land Advertising Club. This division is 
a chapter of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 


man, Proskey, 


Prosperity Helped by 
Advertising 
Advertising ranks high as one of the 
factors contributing to the Prosperity 
which the country enjoyed during the 
first quarter of the Twentieth Century, 
Melvin A. Traylor, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, told 
the members of the Advertising Council 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 

merce at last week’s luncheon. 
Publicity, he said, is the greatest 
achievement of the century, because 
publicity is education, and education js 
progress. 
* * * 


Portland Club Names Market- 


ing Bureau Chairmen 

Earl Bunting has been appointed 
general chairman of the Marketing 
Service Bureau, which the Portland, 
Oreg., Advertising Club recently or- 
ganized. he work of the bureau has 
been divided into five main divisions 
in charge of the following sub-chairmen: 
Market service, Joseph A. Davidson; 
statistical, A. C. McMicken; advertis- 
ing relationship, John T. Crossly; in- 
formation to consumer, W. P, Strand- 
borg, and publicity, Merle W. Manly. 

‘sts * 


Scranton Club Holds Meeting 
by Mail 


A meeting of the Scranton, Pa., Ad- 
vertising Club was scheduled for the 
week preceding Christmas. Rather than 
have the meeting poorly attended a 
copy of the address that was to be 
given by Homer J. Buckley, ‘What 
Are Postage Increases Doing to Your 
Business?”” was mailed to each member. 

* * * 


Heads Direct-Mail Executive 


Committee 
A. B. McCallister has been elected 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the convention of the International Direct 
Mail Association. W. B. Geissinger, 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, is 
vice-president, E. Milton Clasen, Lord 
& Thomas, treasurer, and Charles W. 

Collier, executive secretary. 

es 


Waterbury Club Concludes 
Luncheon Talks 


The last of a series of luncheon talks 
by local speakers was recently held by 
the Waterbury, Conn., Advertising 
— John C. Sherwood discussed the 
to “Keeping Waterbury Money in 
W Geaburs.” 

* * * 


Huntington Club Ends Drive 


The Advertising Club of Huntington, 
W. Va., has just finished an intensive 
campaign to double its membership. 
H. W. Manz was chairman of the 
committee in charge of the drive. 
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How Advertising Has Altered 
National Thought 


Advertising in the last twenty-five 
rs has become the greatest force in 
this country, Harper Leech, writer on 
economics and business for the Chicago 
Tribune, told members of the Chicago 
Advertising Post of the American 

io at a recent meeting. It has 
proved itself a greater force than me- 
chanical power or increasing supplies 
of credit or money, he said, because it 
has swayed, changed and molded the 
thought of millions. Se 

“Men haven’t changed a bit intrinsic- 
ally and potentially in the last 20,000 
years,” Mr. Leech declared. “But they 
have thought differently at different 
periods. The new psychological force 
that has been acting on the masses is 
advertising. It has revolutionized busi- 
ness from within and without. It has 
created the determination to live well 
that is at the root of all our boasted 
wealth, welfare and production econo- 
mies today. Note well the fact that 
| the period in which advertising has 
made such giant strides is the period in 
; which vast new industries have risen 
in America to afford employment to 
millions, to speed uplift in general and 
to create both demand and purchasing 

wer which have made_ possible 
merica’s distinctive contribution to the 
world-—mass production.” 

Mr. Leech predicted that some of the 
early advertising campaigns that are 
looked upon today by advertising men 
as crude and expensive would, if repro- 
duced, be indicative of the period that 
ushered in the true industrial de- 
mocracy, the dictatorship of the con- 
sumer. 

“Those early advertising campaigns 
are as significant to the student of 
modern business,’ he said, ‘‘as_ the 
models of Hargreave’s, Arkwright’s and 
Watt’s inventions are to the student of 
the capitalistic evolution. When mass 
selling was made possible by advertising 
it lifted business at one stroke from the 
servile and haggling atmosphere of the 
Oriental bazaar fo the medieval fair. 
The tradesman became a real captain 
of economic forces. Salesmanship took 
on the psychology of great engineering 
achievements and military campaigns. 
Today the heads of employers’ associa- 
tions speak of our wage scales as the 
basis of our economic structure, the 
fundamental of prosperity. Most of us 
can remember when that was rankest 
heresy and high wages were regarded 
as handicaps upon production.” 

- ee . 


Appoints Committee of Pacific 
Coast Advertising Women 


Miss Florence Shindler, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Clubs Association, has named the fol- 
lowing to serve on the sub-committee 
which will have charge of the participa- 
tion of advertising women in the con- 
vention of the association at San 
Francisco next July: Miss Pauline 
Krenz, Seattle, Mrs. Mae I. Busch, 
Spokane, Mrs. Elizabeth G. McGiven, 
Oakland, and Miss Georgia Ashford, 
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Shows Relation of Advertising 


to Unemployment 

The economic side of advertising and 
its relation to unemployment, was the 
keynote of an address by Arthur D. 
Anderson, editor of the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, Boston, before about 200 mem- 
bers of the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis. 

“Advertising,” Mr. Anderson said, 
“has four purposes: To lower the cost 
of merchandise by increasing demand; 
to lower cost of transportation by in- 
creased production; to raise the stand- 
ards of living, and to give more steady 
employment to persons now engaged in 
seasonal occupations.” 

“There are 7,000,000 persons idle 
every day. A large number of these,” 
he declared, “are engaged in seasonal 
lines of business. It is the burden of 
advertising to spread out the demand 
for products over the entire year, so 
that these 7,000,000 may find steady 
employment and be ready to buy other 
products throughout the year.” 

* * * 


Theatre Party for Detroit 


Adcrafters 

The Adcraft Club of Detroit gave a 
theatre party on the evening of January 
5 at the Majestic Theatre. Two hun- 
dred gifts were distributed to lucky 
program holders. 

A special edition of the Detroit 
News, devoted entirely to the Adcraft 
Club and written humorously, was dis- 
tributed by newsboys as the curtain 


oe 

. B. Jewett was chairman of the 
theatre party committee and Joseph 
R. Scolaro headed the press committee 
which issued the special edition. D. 
C. Flint was chairman of the reception 
committee. 

* * * 


H. F. Wulf Heads Sioux City 
Club 


Horace F. Wulf has been elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Sioux City, Iowa, succeeding Homer 
Gill, Fred Pierce was made _ vice- 
president. Cedric Hoskins was elected 
secretary and William Ennega, 
treasurer. Homer Gill, N. W. Hamp- 
ton, R. M. Harben and R. J. Benedict 
are directors. 

* * 


Past and Future of Portland 
Club Discussed 


The ‘good of the order” was the 
theme of a_ recent meeting of the 
Advertising Club of Portland, Oreg., 
which was addressed by several of its 
past presidents. The present president, 
A. C. McMicken introduced the follow- 
ing past presidents: A. G. Clark, 1912, 
Marshall N. Dana, 1919, W. S._Kirk- 
a 1921, and George L. Rauch, 


Joins Seattle Agency 
Cecil Van Voris has joined the 
Daken Advertising Agency, Seattle, 
Wash. 
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eA Calendar of 


cAchievement 


N this time, when every business house finds its 
mail filled with calendars for the coming year, 
SmaRT SET — which has shattered so many precedents 
—breaks another by offering to advertisers and their 
agents a calendar of the year that has closed —a 
CALENDAR OF ACHIEVEMENT. 

Although dealing only with what has passed, this 
calendar has a most direct bearing on both present 
and future. 

Nothing could explain more fully Smart Set’s 
astonishing month-to-month gains in volume of worth- 
while advertising. 

Nothing could more clearly point the way to a 
shrewd investment in 1926 for all manufacturers 
interested in a half-million* and more wide-awake 
Americans. 

*March print order, 560,000. The figures on 
the opposite page do NOT include a present 
monthly average of 47,000 introductory circu- 


lation at 10 cents a copy, delivered to the ad: 
vertiser as a bonus for what it may be worth. 











GMART SET 


R.E. BERLIN, Business Manager 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Adv. Office, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Partial List of Financial 
Advertisers 
September Atlantic Monthly 
The National City Company, 

New York City 
‘Halsey, Stuart and Company, 
New York 
Mortgage Security Corpora- 
tion of America, Norfolk, 
vesginta 
Hornblower & Weeks, New York 
G. L. Miller and Company, 











New York 
William R. Compton Com- 
pany, St. Louis 
First National Bank, Boston, 
assachusetts 
Paine, Webber and Company, 
ew Yor 
Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
S. W. Straus and Company, 
Chicago 
Adair Realty and Trust Com- 
ag Atlanta, Georgia 
F. H. Smith Company, Wash- 









ington, D. C. 
The First National Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


















Why Do Investment Bankers 
and Bond Houses Advertise 
in The Atlantic Monthly? | 


Because its circulation is principally among those who 
have surplus money to invest and because those who 
have this particular kind of money comprise a class, 
interested in no investment but that of seasoned and gilt 
edged character. 

By the same token, manufacturers and merchandisers 
of standard commodities of every sort advertise in The 
Atlantic because its circulation is among those who can 
and do buy as taste dictates —not as limited by necessity. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Circulation is made up of investors, home owners, driv- 
ers of medium and high priced motor cars, those who 
travel, those who enjoy the niceties; in short, of those 
who live well because they have the means to do so. 
Such a circulation is a Quality Market of the most re- 
sponsive sort. Sucha circulation offers the greatest pos- 
sible percentage of returns on advertising space cost. 
May we give you specific instances? 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
A Quality Group Magazine 


Rebate-backed, guaranteed circulation, 110,000 (A. B.C.) 
with an excess of 12 per cent at current rates. 
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PRINTERS’ 


JANUARY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of 


own advertising) 


Standard Size 


Pages Lines 
Review of Reviews 94 21,105 
World’s Work ......... 74 =16,768 
Atlantic Monthly ...... 71 = 16,011 
2 eee 68 15,341 
SE UMOMEE 6:0:6.4)0.5:s.0.0:0 58 13,188 
SE S00: 0:9:4:000 vi0000:0 54 12,311 
Wits World .....0005. 23 5,208 
Current History ....... 19 4,368 
Street & Smith Comb. 16 3,774 
ER, i559. 4-6:4-6-0/0 14 3,337 
5, eee 13 3,188 
ee eee 13 2,912 
Pe a<¢cbsonnses 12 2,773 
PE <s06s0-0ns4s seve 11 2,576 
PE tvineaeaaacue 10 2,296 
Flat Size 
Columns Lines 
Rc ceiwibba-oews-o 230 32,935 
Physical Culture ...... 188 26,997 | 
Cosmopolitan .......... 160 23,000 
ER ree 126 18,018 
NE Gb ere tre doe 124 17,817 
Ee TP ae 123 17,486 
SES istnwdaivewoostes 110 = 15,82 
Wik oc a6. 0. hae-wck 108 15,540 
Dream World ......... 103 14,729 
Motion Picture Magazine 101 14,539 
True Romances ....... 100 14,300 
American Boy ........ 81 13,770 
True Detective Mysteries 94 13,442 
Better Homes & Gardens 86 12,927 
ge See 68 11,635 
I cc adcicsanecaes 81 11,600 
NG ence gwnedots 78 11,006 
Elks Magazine ........ 63 9,693 
REREAD See ee See 66 9,504 
Pactere Flag ...cscvcss 62 8,909 
EE © Srignewuleoadows 60 8,600 
a ae 47 6,807 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 
Vogue (2 issues) ..... 572 90,382 
Harper’s Bazar ........ 343 57,750 
Ladies’ Home Journal 333 56,630 
Good Housekeeping 231 33,077 
Woman’s Home Comp. 163 27,782 
Pictorial Review ....... 143 24,338 
SI. stabinwie asennad 95 17,971 
IN UG. satcht saree scavd 86 14,717 
Mother’s-Home Life 82 14,375 
re 77 13,193 
Farmer’s Wife ........ 75 12,792 
NE ache cee aens-die 70) 0 11,957 
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Millions 
of 
Dollars 


are now being expended by 
YACHTING subscribers in 
construction of boats ranging 
from great ocean-going Diesel 
yachts to small sail and motor 
craft. 


These millions are surplus 
millions. They represent what 
YACHTING subscribers have 
to spend, not for the mere 
necessities of life, but for the 
luxuries of life. They are the 
best evidence that their 
possessors have additional mil- 
lions to spend for whatever 
any advertiser has to sell. 
And these fortunate individ- 
uals are all readers of YACHT- 
ING as well as subscribers. 
Your copy in its pages is 
absolutely certain of their 
attention. 


A rate card and sample copy will 
be furnished on request. 


(Applicant for A. B. C.) 


Yachti ng 


‘Edited by Yachtsmen for Yachtsmen”’ 


25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
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Columns Lines 
10,200 
8,468 
7,196 
7,125 
5,440 
4,916 
3,543 


“fodern Priscilla 
People’s Home Journal. . 
Today’s Housewife 
Woman’s World 
Needlecraft 

Fashionable Dress 
Junior Home 

Mess. of Sac. Heart (Pg.) 
Child Life 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns Lines 
78,956 
73,597 
68,621 
45,219 
40,495 
37,526 
36,792 
36,652 
33,369 
33,096 
32,291 
28,109 
24,762 
21,224 
19,922 


House & Garden 
Country Life 
Town & County (2 is.) 408 
Vanity Fair 286 
System 283 
House Beautiful 237 
Arts & Decoration 219 
Popular Mechanics (Pg.) 163 
Radio Broadcast 227 
World Traveler 209 
Radio News 219 
Popular Science Monthly 196 
Nation’s Business 168 
Garden & Home Builder 137 
Normal Instructor 117 
Popular Radio (Pg.) .. 88 19,712 
International Studio ... 109 18,463 
120 17,647 
Field & Stream 103 14,729 
Science & Invention .... 13,339 
Scientific American 12,484 
Business 12,212 
Theatre 10,882 
Outdoor Life 9,126 
Radio Age 8,384 
Association Men 8,134 
Outdoor Recreation 7,121 
National Sportsman .... 6,950 
Extension Magazine .... 6,732 
The Rotarian 4,504 
Sportlife 4,486 
Forest & Stream 3,532 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 
Maclean’s (2 Dec. is.) . 320 56,003 
West. Home Mo. (Dec.) 177 31,987 
Can. Home Jour. (Dec.) 177 30,978 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 41 5,881 


DECEMBER WEEELIES 
December 1-7 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 605 102,988 
Literary Digest 142 21,647 
Liberty 128 20,756 
American Weekly .... 73 20,040 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) .. 114 17,366 
Life 12,851 


Collier’s 10,886 
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100,000 


NET CIRCULATION 


WITH THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


IDCIS 


MAGAZINE 


Three Dollars per Page per Thousand 


40% GAIN IN FOUR MONTHS 


One of The Quality Group 
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Columns Lines Columns Lines 
TIME ..cccccscccvesoes 56 7,874 EME osswccesccvcccse 15 2,226 
New Republic ....... 53 7,864 Amer. Legion Weekly 11 1,573 
GEE ‘Seewesees scx 41 6,005 New Republic ....... 9 1,323 
Christian Herald 33 5,749 NE add 4-040 65.05:4 7 1,021 
Radio Digest .....-... 30 5,692 Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 3 782 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 22 5,012 Youth’s Companion 3 521 
Youth’s Companion - — December 29-31 Columns Lines 
Churchman ........«. 29 4,158 aie ee 12 L716 
Amer. Legion Weekly 26 3,789 i aa ae 12 1680 
SE Ree oe 21 3,141 : 
The Nation ......... 21 2,940 wong 10 185 
New Republic ....... 6 882 
December 8-14 Columns Lines Youth’s Companion .. 3 506 
Saturday Evening Post 567 96,485 
Literary Digest ..... 13 20,539 Totals for December Columns Lines 
WHEN clossie oss 'swics's 121 19,608 Saturday Evening Post 1702 289,488 
COMBE Sscsciscinss 64 10,909 Literary Digest ..... 422 64,279 
American Weekly 30 8.416 ED “Gin tela alia icin eess 385 62,012 
The Nation ......... 60 8,400 American Weekly ... 136 37,514 
es rises 547,662 ~—S(CCollier’s- ............ 196 33,377 
ES ee 42 6,059 Forbes (Semi-Mo.) .. 217 33,006 
Christian Herald 35 5,967 Life SRS Rese 4'9'415'9:¢-s 186 26,707 
Youth’s Companion 33 5,684 MEE ‘el cuiakaiiicors oaemceus 185 25,934 
Radio Digest ........ 27 5,070 em 19,963 
Churchman .......... 32 4,523 Radio Digest ....... 105 19,842 
ies Sea o ces 24 = 3,498 The Nation ..... --- 135 18,900 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 8 2,007 Christian Herald .... 103 17,513 
Amer. Legion Weekly 13 1,866 Youth’s Companion .. 84 14,353 
New Republic ....... 12 1,764 Churchman ......... 97 13,611 
1 Se ene 10 1,515 New Republic ....... 89 13,156 
December 15-21 Columns Lines poem vce (Pg-) 40 = 9,145 
< 7 : Han mer. Legion Weekly 61 8,762 
Saturday Evening Post 355 60,498 7a ce aaa 45 6.449 
Literary Digest ..... 104 15,862 z : 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) 103 15,640 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
Liberty ..........++- 90 14,561 ING IN Sreatiete CLASSI- 
og Bra 40 6,874 Colene tcuee 
Life Corer eseeesrseees 44 6,416 1 Vogue (2 issues).... 572 90,382 
American Weekly 19 5,336 2 House & Garden ... 499 78,956 
Radio Digest ....... 28 5,293 3 Country Life ...... 438 73,597 
TUE ccicvesecvcesces 35 5,006 4 Town & C’try (2 is.) 408 68,621 
Christian Herald 20 3,464 5 Harper’s Bazar .... 343 57,750 
Outlook ..........-.- 21 3,094 6 Ladies’ Home Journal 333 56,630 
The Nation ......... 21 2,940 7 Maclean’s (2 Dec. is.) 320 56,003 
Youth’s Companion 15 2,683 8 Vanity Fair ....... 286 = 45,219 
Churchman ......... 18 2,535 «9 System ..........-- 283 © 40,495 
Amer. Legion Weekly 10 1,534 10 House Beautiful .... 237 37,526 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 6 1,344 11 Arts & Decoration .. 219 36,792 
New Republic ....... 9 1,323 12 Pop. Mechanics (Pg.) 163 36,652 
Judge ...--..-.---0: 5 772 13 Radio Broadcast .... 227 33,369 
December 22-28 Columns Lines 14 World Traveler .... 209 33,096 
Saturday Evening Post 173 29,517 15 Good Housekeeping .. 231 33,077 
CF eee eee 44 7,087 36 AMOTIRE occc cece 230 32,935 
Literary Digest ..... 40 6,231 tf Tati OWS. 2 ....<05% 219 32,291 
BE Sisecwonseeess 38 5,392 18 West. Home Mo.(Dec.) 177 31,987 
eee 27 4,708 19 CanadianHo.Jou.(Dec.) 177 30,978 
Radio Digest ........ 20 3,787 20 Popular Science Mo. 196 28,109 
American Weekly .... 13 3,722 21 Woman’s Home Comp. 163 27,782 
IE ahnd:he.ncrdoe px 23 3,310 22 Physical Culture ... 188 26,997 
TS TOR occ 21 2,940 23 Nation’s Business ... 168 24,762 
Churchman .......... 16 2,395 24 Pictorial Review .... 143 24,338 
Christian Herald 13 2,333 25 Cosmopolitan ....... 160 23,000 
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Architectural Gems 


for Home 
Builders 







OUR PRIZE 
HOUSES which 
have appeared 
in recent issues of 
GARDEN & HOME i 
BUILDER. SS 
Twenty-nine sets of plans ot house illustrated at top were sold 
through October issue of Garden & Home Builder at $25.00 


a set. A home builder hobby magazine for those building, 
decorating and furnishing their own homes. 


Rw 





a a ee a 


Circulation, Rates and all other data on request. 


GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Publishers 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK CITY BOSTON CHICAGO SANTA BARBARA 


ONE OF “THE CLASS GROUP” 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JANUARY ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 

















American Boy . 


ome | ae er 
eee ere 








*New size. 


Velen C2 Atte) «co.cc cccvee 
Ladies’ Home Journal....... 
Harper’s | See 
Good Housekeeping ......... 
Woman’s Home Companion... 
Pictorial Review 
McCall’s 
ENON occ0c-ceee 
SS Oe 
Designer & Woman’s Mag.. 
Mother’s-Home Life ........ 
People’s Home Journal...... 
pores 8 
Woman’s 
esiieaat, 






eeeeeee 





























*New size. 


House & Garden............ 
Town & Country (2 meena). 





Country Life .......00- 
Popular Mechanics 

Vanity Fair ...... 

CED sickiacicipnaeteets4 0060s 


Arts & Decoration .......... 
Popular Science Monthly.. 
House Beautiful ........... 
Nation’s Business .......... 
Science & Invention......... 
CC ee 
Scientific American 
heatre 
National Sportsman 
Outdoor Life 
Outdoor Recreation ......... 
eS 8 eee 





*New size. 











Saturday Evening Post...... 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Collier’s 


Forbes (2 issues).........-- 
Christian Herald 








tFive issues. 


Grand Totals 








3,188 


2,996 


3356 


1926 1925 1924 1923 Totals 
Maclean’s (2 Dec. issues).... 56,003 50,270 46,865 41,448 194,586 
Physical Culture .......... 26,997 28,336 0,514 30,532 116,369 
DEL. -0t00460-000000808-8 32,935 28,623 28,013 24,243 113,814 
Review of Reviews......... 21,105 21,330 19,525 24,346 86,306 
FCOSMIOPOIAN oc ccc cccccee 23,000 20,201 19,535 15,975 78,711 
aa ceca Wipe .d-6 anal 17,817 18,407 19,985 17,539 73,748 
CS re 16,768 14,347 17,024 18,904 67,043 
I ciiisaac'60-4008 6:8 65-0 17,486 15,198 16,860 14,675 64,219 
Atlantic Monthly .......... 16,011 12,643 13,888 18,230 60,772 
GE. a detiewcawescngeecs 15,341 11,579 669 17,976 57,565 
Motion Picture Magazine 14,539 15,116 15,458 11,520 56,633 
EE ed SiG Ckg ed ew sn <see-s 15,827 11,910 9,958 11,431 49,126 
» Sree 311 ,207 


13,327 











332,158 
tHearst’s combined with Cosmopolitan. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 





90,382 


14,375 
8,468 
x 
7,125 
5,440 





308,235 


67,196 


8,245 





315,864 


68,456 
54,258 
30,824 
31,933 
23,192 
22,990 
*20,370 
12,826 
11,630 
11,967 
10,314 
11,255 
10,640 
7,136 
4,600 


307,498 


88,014 
54,464 
30,633 
33,550 
22,668 
28,260 


8,181 
8,762 
























1,263,755 


314,048 
220,432 
160,374 
127,618 
98,711 
94,844 
77,203 
51,096 
47,063 
46,095 
45,272 
40,015 
$35,728 
32,040 
27,047 








375,414 
xFigures not received. tThree-year total. 
a a 





343,743 


332,391 


956 0,779 60,243 
68,621 56,872 50,497 
§7 3, 597 $44,344 44,184 
36,652 38,640 38,080 
45,219 33,048 33,133 
40,495 25,389 27,846 
3792 33,60 18,560 
*28,109 *31,459 *28,885 
7,526 §22,142 20,888 
24,762 19,667 21,654 
13,339 15,746 18,031 
14,729 15,587 15,963 
12,484 12,058 15,123 
10,882 12,061 12,452 
6,950 6,690 10,262 
9,126 7,581 8,360 
7,121 ,096 10,163 
3,532 4,392 7,592 


366,038 


43,456 
46,507 
30,240 
31,528 
30,072 
27,343 


1,417,586 


243,434 
222,497 
192,365 
144,900 
141,472 
121,073 
116,311 
111,515 
96,947 
82,460 
65,220 
60,349 
49,485 
46,083 
35,426 
33,874 
33,363 
22,982 








548,892 

§Changed to four-column page. 
WEEKLIES (4 December Issues) 

289,488 
64.279 


17,513 





448,151 


246,192 
54,799 


15,637 
15,330 


441,916 


$247,018 
161,371 
162,146 
$21,882 
21,911 
23,678 
17,391 
$19,049 


380,797 


$216,185 
$54,955 
$39,279 
$14,827 
21,332 
$17,507 
15,080 
$16,854 





1,819,756 





998,883 
235,404 
175,496 
93,654 
87,708 
84,981 
81,114 
68,746 





521,847 


"433,674 


474,446 





396,019 


1,825,986 








1,778,311 


1,533,803 


1,564,617 


1,450,352 6,327,083 
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“I have been frequently corrected and contradicted in my views by 
young ladies who have taken a six months’ course in social uplift.”” 


You Aid the Criminals 


Judge Charles C. Nott, of the Court of General Ses- 
sions, New York City, talks straight from the shoulder, 
mincing no words, sparing no feelings. He talks to 
you—not to the legal profession, not to the police 
force, but to you, American citizen. “The Juror’s 
Part in Crime’”’ is also the American people’s part in 
crime. 

Judge Nott’s article is one of twenty features in the 
January Scribnez’s Magazine. Among them are fic- 
tion by 

JOHN GALSWORTHY THOMAS BOYD 


TOHN W. THOMASON, JR. BERNICE KENYON 
Captain, U. S. Marines EMERSON LOW 


Look for the yellow cover—don't take a substitute! 











The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


W HAT may safely be listed 
as a new use for classified 
advertising, it struck the School- 
master, appeared in a recent news 
item. The Logan Baptist Church, 
of Philadelphia, it was reported in 
a dispatch to the New York 
Times, inserted an advertisement 
in a number of Eastern news- 
papers, headed “Wanted, a Baptist 
Minister.” Thirty-five replies 
were received. A member of the 
committee responsible for insert- 
ing the advertisement is quoted as 
saying that the method had several 
advantages over the usual way of 
selecting a pastor as it gave the 
committee a line on many eligible 
men that otherwise would not 
have been considered. “Several 
big men,” he said, “whom we 
never suspected would be looking 
for a change and whom we would 
have hesitated to approach, have 
answered.” 

The Schoolmaster is hereupon 
moved to say that nobody has yet 
made any altitude tests with the 
“help wanted” advertisement either 
in classified or display form. Help 
wanted classified advertisements 
have flourished from time im- 
memorial and of recent years the 
display advertisement is coming 
into more and more frequent use 
for finding men to fill the more 
important jobs. But the number 
of concerns that use advertising, 
either classified or display, for 
this purpose, is pretty nearly 
nothing compared with the number 
that depend upon chance, time or 
personal acquaintance to find the 
one individual for the job of more 
than average responsibility. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster has known of 
important positions to continue 
vacant for months, to the detri- 
ment of the business. He has known 


of makeshift appointments made 
more on the score of propinquity or 
because of the energy of the appli- 
cant rather than by reason of im- 
pelling fitness, that have been even 
more detrimental to the business. 
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While all the time, even before the 
vacancy occurred, the opportunity 
to fill the position through re- 
course to advertising would, in the 
words of the news dispatch just 
quoted, have brought responses 
from many eligible men who other- 
wise would never have been heard 
of and from many more who 
might have been considered be- 
yond any inducement. 

Let the Class not fail to remem- 
ber that advertising can be as ef- 
fective for finding the right man 
for the right job as it is for doing 
the things that are more fre- 
quently discussed in this school- 


room, 
* * * 


Searching out new markets has 
become one of the most interest- 
ing and profitable phases of all the 
work done by commercial re- 
search. To discover new uses so 
that old products bring better 
prices to their producers, to find 
totally new users in new places, 
are functions which help make 
modern selling a real economic 
force to create new wealth. The 
Schoolmaster heard recently of a 
case which well illustrates this 
tendency. 

The skin of sheep has long been 
used for bookbinding and a 
variety of other uses. In New 
Zealand, where many sheep are 
raised, there are no barb wire 
fences. The sheep raised on the 
big ranges there thus receive none 
of the punctures found in the 
skins of sheep bred elsewhere. A 
sheepskin free from _ punctures 
seemed to the sheep raisers to de- 
serve a special market. The mar- 
ket was discovered in the business 
of making gas meters and in that 
field hundreds of thousands of 
New Zealand sheepskins are now 
being used, giving the raisers an 
important market for their by- 
product. 

A large gas producer had been 
testing and repairing thousands of 
meters annually. He was induced 
to assume the new activity of 
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OR A FULL CENTURY AND 
five years more our clients, 
Abbey & Imbrie, have been 
making “fishing tackle that’s fit 
for fishing.”’ The giant build- 
ings of lower Manhattan, now 
visible from their upper win- 
dows, were undreamed of when 
great-great-grandfather bought 
his fishing tackle from this 
famous firm. 

By the way, isn’t it almost time 
to think about trout fishing ? 














H.B. LE QUATTE, President 


50 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 
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MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES . 
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ONLY 


newspaper in Los Angeles 
carrying the advertising of 


EVERY 


Los Angeles Department 
Store! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 














YOUR PRODUCT 
will find its market in the 
CHURCH FIELD 
through the preachers’ trade journal 


THE EXPOSITOR 
710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Sample and rate card on request. 








ATTENTION OF NEW YORE 
PRINTERS 


I want to connect with a Printer who 
is attempting to do creative work of a 
high order. Am thoroughly experienced 
in the most modern really planned Direct 
Advertising methods. Exceptional taste 
and knowledge of all mechanics of Art, 
Engraving and Printing. Christian, age 
33. Address _in confidence ‘‘C.,’’ Box 
206, care of Printers’ Ink. 











Est. 1873 A. B.C. 


Armericanfiumberman 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


112 to 138 pages per issue. 
52 times a year. 
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manufacturing meter diaphragms 
There are two diaphragms made 
from sheepskin to each meter 
During the first year of manufac. 
ture, approximately 150,000 meter 
diaphragms were made by this one 
gas company. More than 27,000 
skins from the punctureless sheep 
of New Zealand were used by the 
company, each averaging six 
square feet in area, and in addi- 
tion 12,000 sheets of tin, one anda 
half tons of hemp, 2,000 gallons 
of shellac and other material. 
* * * 


It is now fairly common prac- 
tice for many sectional and na- 
tional advertisers to tell retailers 
the exact number of people that 
their advertising is being ad- 
dressed to in a particular town, 
city or county. 

The Schoolmaster was talking 
over this practice with Birge W. 
Kinne, of the American Agri- 
culturist, last week, and found tha 
Mr. Kinne had shown a number 
of advertisers how to carry this 
idea a step farther, and to make it 
even more effective. 

“My father,” said Mr. Kinne, 
“sold harvesters and other farm 
implements to farmers. Manufac- 
turers’ salesmen calling on him in- 
variably would tell him of the 
millions of dollars that had been 
spent to advertise their lines, and 
my father used to do a lot of 
thinking about those millions of 
dollars spent in advertising. 

“When I told him one day that 
I was going into advertising work 
he had a long talk with me on 
advertising. He said to me, ‘Don't 
tell a storekeeper about the mil- 
lions being spent for advertising. 
No storekeeper has ever seen a 
million dollars, a million people, 
or a million of anything else. He 
doesn’t get a picture in his mind 
from such talk, so the millions 
mean nothing to him. What you 
want to do is to tell him just what 
you are spending for advertising 
in his own territory. If it is only 
$50 you'll get more response from 
him if you say $50 is being spent 
right in his own neighborhood 
than you will in talking about a 
million dollars.’ 

“I have since tried out this idea 


with retailers in many lines,” con- 
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Wanted—The Man 





A new corporation, formed to 
make and market a substan- 
tial electric appliance which 
has a splendid future, needs 
the services of an able and ex- 
perienced appliance man. 


This association carries with 
it a prominent or leading part 
in the management and direc- 
tion of the business. It sug- 
gests acquisition of a financial 
interest which will give him 
an incentive to help make this 
business—now a pioneer 
the leader in its line. 





Confidential communications 
are invited from those who 
are in earnest and who believe 
they have the kncwledge, the 
vision, the energy and the de- 
termination to operate in a 
big way. Full information 
regarding yourself should be 
given. Please address: 


Dept. R. O. D. 
P. O. Box No. 64, 
Trinity Station, 
New York, N. Y. 
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QuaALity MERCHANDISE 


—A person who gets a ‘‘premium’’ is more 
critical than if he paid money for it 


Therefore, to be uniformly successful, a 
premium plan must offer articles of real 
merit. 

—Our offerings are guaranteed to be first 
class and, without qualification, to give 
satisfaction. 

—wWe handle no scheme goods, neither 
seconds nor “‘job lots.’’ Only standard 


merchandise from well-known manufac- 
turers is to be found in our warehouse. 


—Explanatory booklets mailed to those 
stating nature of business. 

THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 
199 Franklin Street New York 

















OG ocEANVIEW AVE. 
BROOKLYN: N'Y 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE cata) 
counts prices on c 
= National State 
Local — Individuals, Pro- 
7 GUARANTEED peor 
by refund of 5¢ each 
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cluded Mr. Kinne, “and they all 
agree with it.” ‘ 

And now the _— Schoolmaster 
passes it on to advertisers with 
the suggestion that they think 
about trying it out on their retail- 
ers. It isn’t a hard statistical job 
and its value is self-evident. 


* * * 


The Schoolmaster has just been 
reading in one of the drug trade 
papers of a Pacific Coast manu- 
facturer who is supposed to have 


gained nation-wide distribution 
through faked calls. According 
to this story, the manufacturer 


hired three men who posed as cus- 
tomers and, traveling as a crew, 
called on drug stores and asked 
for the product. “In his case,” the 
item reads, “it was all right be- 
cause he knew that his advertising 
to follow would create actual de- 
mand.” 

This is not the first time the 
Schoolmaster has heard of that 
stunt. It is really an ancient idea 
with some modern trimmings. 
The old-time patent medicine 
vendors who sold from wagons 
always had two or three people 
who would walk up and make the 
initial purchase and thus. start 
business going. The other day 
newspapers contained an_ item 
about a number of women who 
were thrown out of work when the 
Wembley Exhibition in England 
closed. In listing their occupa- 
tion with the employment agen- 
cies to which they had applied for 
positions, they stated that their 
job at the exhibition was known 
as “professional shrieking.” In 











An Unusual Man— 


in his middle thirties, thoroughly experienced 
in Advertising and Sales Promotion (Direct- 
by-Mail), desires greater opportunity. Able 
executive, with good linguistic ability. Now 
second year with large Importer as Advertis- 
ing Manager. $7500 p. a. Particulars at 
interview. Address P. O. Box 146, Times 
Sq. Station, New York, N. Y. 
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TORONTO 


“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


Cibbons Limited, 
MONTREAL 





Advertising Agents 
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6,266 advertising 
pages in 1925 


This is the largest volume of paid ad- 
vertising conte in any single year 


in the history of PRINTERS’ INK. 


Advertising agents, publishers and 
other expert buyers of advertising 
space find PRINTERS’ INK the most 
economical method of reaching their 
present and prospective customers. 


Based on the present net paid circu- 
lation of 20,586, the rate per page 
per thousand circulation is $5.83 — 
an exceptionally low rate in the busi- 
ness paper field. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Advertising Manager 


Specialty Store 


Young man or woman experienced in pro- 


moting sales for high-grade store. Must 
have knowledge of merchandise and 
executive ability. 

An unusual opportunity to progress 
rapidly, with a real future, in con- 
genial ‘surroundings. Write fully. Im- 
mediate action. 

THE NEUSTETER CO. 


Denver, Colo. 





Technical 

Available 
Twelve years with large manufacturers, 
years agency experience on tractors, trucks, 
electric light outfits, fabricated steel, and 
hoists. Technical education. Has come up 
from detail man and copy writer through 
all stages to manager and in these positions 
handled practically every form of technical 
advertising. 


Address ‘‘D,’’ Box 207, care of Printers’ Ink 








Art Director 


with ten years’ experience in general agency 
and trade paper field, desires new connection. 
Ability to make layouts and finished work 
in all mediums. Familiar with all branches of 
mechanical reproduction and sources of art 
work. Address “’G,’’ Box 209, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING PLANT EXECUTIVE 


Fine opening in New York printing estab- 
lishment for a manager who can superintend 
the production of printing of good quality. 
Medium sized plant of long standing. Prac- 
tical knowledge and executive ability, com- 
bined with energy and ambition are required. 
Fine opening for a young man who is looking 
forward to oming a partner in a successful 
business. Ability to make a financial invest- 
ment will be an advantage. Write full par- 
ticulars which will be held confidential. 

CLYDE OSWALD, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


If— 


any indegendent advertising concern can put 
us In touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address “‘E.,"" Box 23, care of 
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Publicity wa Montgomery 
| 307N. Michigan Ave Chicago. 
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other words, they were paid to 
shriek with feigned amusement 
during the performances of certain 
of the side shows. 

However, even though the idea 
were as old as Methuselah, and 
even though certain theatrical in- 
terests still use adaptations of it, 
the Schoolmaster cannot convince 
himself that ti rat of this 
kind have a place in selling and 
advertising. 

One more thing—this manufac- 
turer evidently too sincere a 
believer in the power of advertis- 
Either that, or he has some 
magic formula which enables him 


1S 


ing. 


to say with dogmatic assurance 
that his advertising will produce 
certain results within a certain 


time and that not even fire, flood, 
earthquake or other circumstances 
beyond human control can prevent 
it from doing so. In any event, 
the Schoolmaster has yet to hear 
of any advertising campaign which 
could be absolutely guaranteed to 
create actual demand. 

ca + ~ 


It is the long pull in advertising 


which counts. The Schoolmaster 
realizes that. he is repeating a 
platitude, but, as is frequently the 
case, a trite message takes added 
force when supported by fresh 
evidence 

This time the evidence comes 
from Adolph S. Ochs, publisher 
of the New York Times. The 
testimony concerns the “Hundred 
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Neediest Cases,” a charitable en- 
terprise which his paper sponsors 
just prior to each Christmas. 
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Multigraph Ribbons Re.inked inked 


ME SG 


process costs only $6.00 a dozen. 
trial order will convince you that it is the Ae 


Try it. 


Re-Inking you can buy. 
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Dept. B. 67 West 





uo W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Broadway, New York City 
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When the fund was first con- 
ducted in 1913, the response was 
only one and one-half cents per 
reader. The returns have increased 
in the intervening thirteen years 
until now the response averages 
seventy cents a reader. There is 
a psychological reason applicable 
to all advertising endeavor, Mr. 
Ochs declared, in the growth of 
this annual campaign. 

“We have met with success,” he 
said, “because we stuck. We edu- 
cated the public up to the idea un- 
til it has got to be an institution. 
We have never deviated one iota 
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irom our original plan of presen- 
tation. No more space is devoted 
to the fund now than when it first 
was started, yet, today, the appeal 
is responded to from all over the 
world. 

“This is a lesson in advertising 
which I will pass on to you,” con- 
cluded Mr. Ochs, who was ad- 
dressing the daily newspaper 
group of the New York Advertis- 
ing Club. Because it emphasizes 
a principle which has long been 
advocated by the Schoolmaster, it 
is introduced as part of his lecture 
this week. 











pany, Detroit. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
Has Immediate Opening for an 
Assistant Advertising Manager 


A real opportunity is now open to the man who 
can qualify for the position of Assistant Advertis- 
ing Manager with the Federal Motor Truck Com- 











rs 











We want, immediately, a man of sterling charac- 
ter with a pleasing, forceful personality endowed 
with a “nose for news” and the ability to transcribe 
his findings into strong, resultful copy for publicity, 
house-organs and direct-mail reproduction. He must 
know art work, plates and typography; be a capable 
correspondent and have a good working knowledge 
of general advertising department practice. 

Copy ability is probably the most important single 
requisite. Truck experience is not essential, al- 
though some previous automotive association is 
highly desirable. 

This position, which is a permanent one for the 
right man, requires quick action. Salary is open for 
discussion. 

Write fully, enclosing samples, if possible, and 
giving names and telephone numbers or telegraph 
addresses of at least two references. Personal inter- 
view by appointment only. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


5780 Federal Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. No order 
cents. Cash must 


iccompany order, 








**PRINTERS’ 
accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


First Seems Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





Ink” cost sixty-five cents a line for 








___ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


“Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Something to sell in New England? 
wo workers, thoroughly familiar with 
the territory, want live proposition. Es- 
tablished product preferred. Gentiles. 
P. O. Box 2559, Boston. 


Leading publications in textile and 
men’s apparel field require two advertis 
ing representatives with established rec- 
ords for producing contracts. With full 
details in first letter. Box 742, P. I. 


Advertising Representative Wanted 
for Philadelphia office of leading textile 
and apparel publications. Apply in per- 
son or by mail to H. R. Rinehart, 320 
Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Advertising agency, member “a4 A’ 8, 
has attractive opening for account execu- 
tive who desires to increase his billing 
and earnings; interest to right party; 
address in confidence. Box 741, P. L. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Fifteen years’ experience salesman and 
sales manager would represent you in 
New York and_ vicinity. Excellent 
records. Have office. Box 724, P. I. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
Young woman with clientele among 
agencies and advertisers can offer an- 
other woman’s publication wrens 
tion in Chicago and territory. Box 7 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


TOURIST MAGAZINE 
Established four years. In big field 
of tremendous real estate develop- 
ment—Western North Carolina! 
Can secure in addition to regular 
circulation an underwritten distri- 
bution of six thousand copies pay- 
able quarterly in advance at rate 
of $1 a year per subscription, which 
would go to purchaser. Here is a 
wonderful opportunity for the 
right man at the right price. Quick 
action essential. Wire or write 
P. O. Box 913, Asheville, N. 


























HELP WANTED 


SALES CORRESPONDENT 
Experienced copy writer, 26 to 30 years 
of age, to take charge of the entire sales 
correspondence in a small but progressive 
and growing firm, college graduate, pref- 
erably with some engineering experience 
—sample letters required. Box 711, P. I. 
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SALESMAN 
for Direct-Mail Printing, with long es. 


tablished Philadelphia Printing House, 
Man with ideas and experience. Write 
Box 702, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN 
as assistant to Production Manager; pref. 
erably one familiar with lithography, 
printing and engraving. State full par. 
ticulars. Box 703, Printers’ Ink. 


| Advertising Representative Wanted 








for New York Publication, in Chicago, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 
St. Louis. Box 745, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor 
Commission basis excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Ad- 
dress Box 744, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING COPY MAN 


Established Agency wants good copy and 
layout man for spare-time work. Give 
full details to Box 713, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Experience Unnecessary 
oung man with advertising ambition, 
to do clerical work in the Advertising 
Section of a Christian Exporting House 
in New York. Salary begins at $25.00. 
Box 722, care of Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 


Wanted on monthly magazine experi- 
enced woman editor, who knows the 
tastes of the small town woman. State 
experience fully; also salary desired. 
Box 708, Printers’ Ink. 

















Opportunity—Large pharmaceutical firm 
wants man experienced in writing medi- 
cal copy for advertisements, booklets 
and house organs reaching physicians. 
Medical education or knowledge of 
pharmacy and chemistry will help. Give 
age, experience and_ references. Box 
714, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesmen Wanted 

A two hundred per cent increase in 
sales during 1925 makes it necessary for 
us to enlarge our selling organization. 
Here is an opportunity for men who are 
firmly established in the advertising 
specialty field to increase their incomes. 
If you can sell a practical advertising 
specialty which has exceptional adver- 
tising merits and which is being used 
by leading national advertisers, write at 
once for details. Liberal commissions. 
All correspondence confidential. 1515 
Tremont Place, Denver, Colo. 
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ADVERTISING MAN—Wanted, by a 
large pharmaceutical firm, a man for 
preparing advertising for distribution 
among physicians. One experienced in 
this line preferred. State age, experience, 
and give references. Winthrop Chemical 
Company, P. O. Box 36, Varick St. 
Station, New York, _* A 


2 2 
A large New York agency has an open- 
ing in its Production Department for a 
man with several years’ experience in 
the handling of production detail. It is 
essential that he have a sound working 
knowledge of engraving, printing, and 
electrotyping. Please state salary, ex- 
perience and age. Box 729, care P. I. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
For Philadelphia 
One of our clients needs a man with a 
knowledge of how to eit quality print- 
ing on an idea basis. Salary, commis 
sion and a real future. W rite fully to 
Earle A. Buckley—Agency, Otis Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. Box 730, care P. I. 


SALESMAN 

To represent a printing plant located in 
Metropolitan District specializing on 
high grade color and halftone work. Or- 
ganization includes a department of ex- 
perts for visualizing and laying out 
sales promotion campaigns to dealers 
and consumers. Commission basis. Give 
full particulars as to former connections, 
age, etc. Box 695, Printers’ Ink. 


An Advertising Solicitor 


in the Eastern Territory for es- 
tablished technical journal of years 
standing. Qualifications must bear 
careful examination. Box 698, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
An unusual opportunity is open in the 
organization of a publisher of high-grade 
class magazines, for a young man _ be- 
tween 25 and 30 years of age, as adver- 
tising manager. He must have executive 
ability and experience in selling adver- 
tising. We are willing to pay $5000.00 
salary at start with a steady increase up 
to double this amount as ability to fill the 
position is demonstrated. Box 751, P. I. 


PARTNER WANTED 


A real opportunity for Copy 
Writer or Account Executive to 
secure an interest in young Chi- 
cago agency by hard work and 
personal efforts. I want an as- 
sociate to help develop business. 
Christian man, of good character, 
capable writer of Mail Order or 
Agents Copy preferred, also ability 
to contact and sell. State age, ex- 
perience, nationality, religion, etc. 


Box 700, P. I., Chicago Office. 
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ASSISTANTS TO SALES MANAGER 
Three young, live men—or women—with 
dealer and consumer selling experience 
plus sales correspondence and analytical 
training, to analyze, assist salesman and 
consumer canvassers. Starting salary 
moderate. Opportunity unlimited. Send 
samples, photo. Tell everything. Growing 
Christian concern. Location Newark. 
Salesmanager, Box 696, Printers’ Ink. 








Opportunity For Translator--- 


Large New York Company requires thor- 
oughly competent translator on financial, 
legal and advertising copy. Must be 
expert in Canadian French. Ability to 
translate to and from other languages, 
particularly Spanish and Italian, also 
desirable. Apply by letter giving age, 
salary expected and complete details of 
training and experience. Address Box 
731, Printers’ Ink. 


HAVE YOU MADE GOOD AS A 
COPY WRITER? 

If you have and can establish the fact 
with references and specimens of your 
work, write us at once. Requirements: 
the ability to write clear, forceful, sell- 
ing copy in good, readable English that 
the masses can comprehend. Combination 
artist—copy writer, preferred. State age. 
salary expected, and past experience. 
The store is large, progressive and an 
outstanding success in its community, 
which is a Southern city of 280,000. 
Box 709, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN 
WANTED 


by a large concern publishing 
technical papers. A bright, en- 
ergetic, young copy writer 
with technical knowledge of 
electrical machinery. Must 
have originality, and ability 
to plan and write advertising 
campaigns. Preference given 
to young man of pleasing per- 
sonality who can sell copy as 
well as write it. Plenty of op- 
portunity for advancement to 
the right man. 








Write, giving full particulars, to 


Box 719, c/o Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED TO PURCHASE—Bound vol- 


| umes Printers’ Ink, Sales Management 


and similar publications for 1924-1925 
Quote lowest prices; whether used or 


| unused. Box 715, care Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—Small private office in 
N. Y. Agency, in exchange for art work. 
Free-lance. Outstanding work, es- 
pecially along artistic and feminine lines. 
Box 739, Printers’ Ink. 


CUTS FOR SALE 
A large number of cuts of general mer- 
chandise for sale as a whole, or any 
number, 25 cents each. Gray & Dudley 
Company, Nashville, Tennessee. 
































































Correspondence 
Course Wanted 


eee 


Wish to pick up “for a song” 
a good course of lessons 
preferably in advertising. 
Address Box 752, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING MANAGER sceks posi 
tion with growing manufacturer. Fully 
capable of taking complete charge of 








gg eo and sales promotion. Box 
50, Printers’ Ink. 
Mail-Order Executive. Can write 


exceptionally productive sales letters; 
good advertising copy with unusual 
human appeal; also do complete layout 
work. Box 736, Printers’ Ink. 


Art Director in height of his career 
intends making a_ change. Unusual 
knowledge of Engraving, Advertising 
and Commercial Art Service. Your op 
portunity. Box 705, Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MAN experienced in newspaper 
and public utility work seeks position 
with large corporation. Prefers connec. 
tion in Middle West or es Can 
furnish | refe rence. _Box 712, 


ARTIST 
Now employed, thoroughly experienced 
in making sketches or finished drawings 
in all mediums, seeks position with lively 
agenc y or studio. Box 725, P. Se 








Advertising Salesman and | Sun tae Writer 
wants position. Eight years newspaper 
soliciting and copy service experience 
Pleasing personality. Age 34, married, 
Minimum salary $65. Box 743, P, J] 

eee ——————_ 

ADVERTISING byte reed 

it present editing trade publication de 








sires change. Thoroughly experienced 

in all branches of advertising, editing 

ind publishing. Box 726, Pr inters? Ink. 
YOUNG MAN 


capable—seeks steady position with pub- 
lication or agency. Two years’ general 
experience. Reliable opportunity main 
object. Salary reasonable. Box 747, P.I. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Young lady, college graduate, European 
travel, thoroughly experienced in details 
of magazine technique and feature writ- 
ing. Will go anywhere. Box 746, P. I. 


Production Manager 


and advertising artist of wide experi- 
ence desires connection with advertising 
agency, or publication. Box 704, P. I 


PRODUCTION MAN 
Seven years’ buying printing, composi- 
tion, engraving, art. Thorough knowl- 
edge of agency methods. A young man 
with executive experience. New York 
preferred. Box 699, Printers’ Ink. 














Production Man—good copy sense— 
layout experience with 5% years’ broad 
experience in big department _ store 
chain. Would be valuable to agency, 
manufacturer or department store. Mod- 
erate salary to start. Box 706, P. I 




















LETTERS sell—multiply prospects—save 
money on sales follow-up. My evenings 
are available for serving one or several 
who need LETTERS. “Copy Writer,” 
Box 718, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion Man Available 

Profit-sharing Basis 
28, college, 7 years’ big time experience 
adverti sing, sales promotion, selling. All 
“*set” to take over sales promotion and 
sales of small line of anything on salary 
plus basis or straight salary. Box 720, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


. : ° 
Publisher’s Executive 
DIRECT MAIL SALES 
High grade organization executive, law 
training with over 20 yrs.’ experience 
as general manager, secretary and a suc- 
cessful record in direct mail sales. Ag- 
gressive and possesses real initiative. 
Chicago or Central West preferred. 
Well grounded in advertising, merchan- 
d‘sing and every department of trade 
paper work. Married. Address Box 
728, care Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 

















A practical typographer with a good 
knowledge of type, layout, engravings, 
plates, paper and printing, wishes pro- 
duction opportunity. Experienced in pro 
ducing the very best in ads and direct 
mail media. Box 740, P. I., Chicago. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
College graduate, experienced in copy, 
layouts, and production. Aggressive, am- 
bitious, and chock-full of ideas. Anxious 
to connect with organization that will 
recognize his abilities. Box 732, P. I. 


COPYWRITER 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 
HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR 


Seven years’ experience—sales promo- 
tion, direct mail and general advertising; 
layouts, production, and copy. A versa- 
tile, adaptable writer; an advertising and 
pr omotion manager. Under thirty; col- 
lege trained. Wants to connect with 
progressive organization_as manager, as- 











sistant or Box 717, care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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GRAPHER, layout man, refined 
ind artistic in arranging type and mate 
‘als, without unnecessary fancy-making. 
Nj executive. Available to progressive 
printing firm, New, York or vicinity. 
Box 727, care of Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY JOB WANTED 
I'm 24 and college trained. I want 
a job where four years of thorough 
advertising experience, copy writing to 
production—and a strong creative ability 
can be used to advantage. Box 737, P. I. 








young Woman, high school graduate, 
advantage of European travel, general 
business experience, desires position as 
copy writer with a good advertising 
agency or with a firm producing its 
own copy—ambitious and willing to 
larn. Box 701, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR: Have you an 
opening in your editorial department for 
a young woman, 24, whose experience 
has covered feature writing, reporting. 
magazine make-up and general editorial 
work? Trade journal or fiction magazine. 
$40 weekly. Box 707, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE 











Experience in handling sales and adver- 
tising for grocery and drug products. 
Has had varied practical experience. 
Good record. Protestant, age 31, mar- 
ried. Now located in an eastern state. 
Address Box 723, care of Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECT-MAIL ADVERTISING 
Permanent position with wholesaler or 
manufacturer preferred; good correspond- 
ent and merchandising man. Can handle 
complete sales promotion department. 
Will consider part time work also on 

ll or large campaign. Box 735, P. I. 


DO YOU NEED 
AN ADVERTISING MANAGER? 

A newspaper advertising executive with 
a phenomenal record of achievement 
seeks connection that offers unlimited op- 
portunity. An executive whose producing 
record exceeds all advertising records in 
the South. Papers that were apparently 
breathing their last have been brought 
to life and produced fortunes under his 
management. Now employed. American, 
married. Highest recommendations. If 
your paper is “‘going’’ this man wil! 
make it stronger. If it is weak, he will 
give it new life. A good future must be 
offered. Write Box 733, z; 


I’ve Lots to Learn, But— 
I’m a very capable fellow at that. An 
intensive student of advertising, with 
newspaper, printing and agency experi 
ence. 

I want a job where hard and con 
scientious work may lead to greater re- 
sponsibilities. Well educated, in addition 
to good common sense. Clean _ habits. 
good address and personality, with sev- 
eral years’ experience in calling on the 
public. Especially well qualified in in- 
vestigation work. Can write good copy. 
familiar with plates, layouts, types, mail 
order, etc. good stenographer and 
typist. 

Reasonable salary until I prove I’m 
worth more. ress “Conscientious,” 
Box 710, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Salesman—Man of wide, 
successful experience in general maga- 
zine, class, trade publication fields; re- 
liable, energetic worker; extensive ac- 
quaintance New York and Eastern ad- 
vertisers and agencies; best credentials; 
available for permanent place with re- 
sponsible ihere strict confidence. 
Box 738, Printers’ Ink. 





Man experienced in general sales, 
advertising sales promotion who has de- 
cided on sales promotion as a vocation, 
after having successfully been general 
manager of several large companies, be- 
cause he finds himself happier in build- 
ing sales than in general management. 
Forty-one, married, with a thoroughly 
good record. Box 697, P. I. 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
A General Sales Manager with an un- 
usual record of achievement in a national 
way to his credit is open for another 
“job.” Thoroughly experienced in Sell- 
ing, Management, Personnel, Advertis- 
ing and Merchandising, has broad knowl- 
edge of business. Invites correspond- 
ence. Confidential. Box 748, P. I. 


ARTIST 


experience with 








years’ 
Advertisers 
Printers 
Publishers 
Manufacturers 
Unique Ornamental and Typographic man 


Lettering 
Layout 
Dec. Figure 


University training, 27 years old, single 
Can Buy 
Direct , 
Execute in Vari- 
ous Mediums 
is now available. Address Box 749, P. I. 


IN CHICAGO 


Sales and Advertising Manager 

A 140 per cent increase in sales marked 
the first year of my present connection. 
They’re still climbing. All marketing 
endeavors in connection with a high- 
priced, hard-to-sell specialty are mine, 
from original distribution plans to the 
writing of a house organ. Feet firm on 
a foundation of seven years of success- 
ful personal selling for national concerns 
plus a thorough university schooling in 
marketing. Some Chicago organization 
has the possibilities I want to help un- 
cover and share. Age 31, married and 
ready for a lifetime connection. Box 
734, Printers’ Ink. 


Binders for Printers’ Ink 


$1.00 Each. Postpald 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 
of nine copies each. Figure six binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be 
| securely fastened in the binder, by a_ very 
simple arrangement, and wi pen like a 


Seven 











ll o 
book with all inside margins fully visible. 
Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 





Covered with book cloth; lettered in gold. 
INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
adison Avenue, Y 
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Is the door shut to certain legitimate and worthy products be- 
cause their advertising message must seemingly infringe upon the 
sensibilities of a reading public? . . . That depends entirely on the 
skill of the agency. . . . The intriguing copy and art appeal de- 
veloped by the Wm. H. Rankin Company for the Marvel 
Hygienic Spray have been appraised as one of the most brilliant 
advertising exploits of the year by a number of publishers of 
women’s a ox 
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1,440,000 Want Ads were printed 
by The Chicago Tribune in 1925 


It should be said, by way of explanation, that all news- 
papers are jealous of their want ad records, as this lineage 
is the best indication available of a newspaper’s responsive- 
ness and reader interest. Want advertisers are canny 
customers. They watch their expenditures carefully and 
soon learn for themselves which paper pulls best. 


Here are the latest lineage records of The Chicago Tribune 
and the Daily News, its nearest competitor, for the year 
1925. . 
Number of Want Ads Printed 

Tribune Daily News 

Want Ads Printed Want Ads Printed 

Daily - - - 966,341 1,001,628 
Sunday - - 473,693 

1,440,034 1,001,628 


Tribune’s Lead—438,406 Want Ads 


Agate Lines Printed 
Tribune Daily News 
Agate Lines Printed Agate Lines Printed 
Daily - - - 5,636,077 4,540,007 
Sunday - - 2,937,931 
8,574,008 4,540,007 


Tribune’s Lead—4,034,001 Agate Lines 


Tribune’s Gain in 1925 Over News Gain in 1925 Over Its 
Its Own 1924 Records Own 1924 Records 


54,466 Want Ads 72,182 Want Ads 
612,430 Agate Lines 251,785 Agate Lines 


Tribune’s Lead in 1925 Gains Over the News— 
360,625 Agate Lines 


The Chicago Tribrune 


QATHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI(A 
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